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THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 
By DouGLas 


Tue City of New York has to-day no subject of more 
vital importance than that of its water supply, and yet it 
has no question of even common interest so little under- 
stood, If our streets are not properly cleaned, every one 
can tell about the organization of the Street - cleaning 
Bureau, and will dilate upon the diseases and deaths 
caused by the foul pavements, Yet, from an insufficient 
water supply, sewer-gas pours into onr houses, killing 
hundreds where exhalations from the streets kill one, and | 
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OF NEW YORK’S WATER SUPPLY. 
CAMPBELL, 


not a voice is raised, except to blame some official guilt- 
less of all wrong. 

The fact is, that the generation which has grown up since 
the introduction of Croton water knows almost nothing 
about the source and the manner of its supply. One por- 
tion seems to think it a subject fit only for the study of 
engineers, and therefore a question upon which the opin- 
ions of our officials must be conclusive ; another, and, 
perhaps, « larger portion, derives all its information from 
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the reporters, who treat the subject, according to their 
custom, with profound ignorance coupled with an as- 
sumption of infallibility. The misioiormation derived 
from this source is naturally worse than ignorance, 

But the most thoughtless person is aware of a few lead- 
ing facts. He knows that years ago the water rose in all 
our houses to the upper stories, while now, unless he lives 
in some favored district, he has to pump it, or carry it up 
by hand. He knows, too, that however careful he may be 
of the water, he has numerous neighbors who waste it 
wantonly and wickedly, even in times of severe drought, 
and that they go unpunished and unchecked. He is also 
aware that but a short time ago the supply was said to be 
almost exhausted, and that but for the relief of bounteous 
rains we should have faced a water famine with all its 
horrors. This last experience, which may be repeated 
before the Spring floods come, shows where we are drift- 
ing, and it lends particular interest to an examination of 
the water question of the city. The facts are not open 
to many readers, for they are found in rare volumes 
and in unread official reports. But the subject is a 
very simple one, and can be understood with but slight 
attention. 

Even before the Revolution the question of a water 
supply for New York was a problem of interest and difli- 
culty. The city is located on an island, surrounded on 
all sides by salt water. The soil beneath it is p:culiar, 
and contains few of those subterranean streams such as are 
found in abundance on Long Island, where pure, fresh 
water from distant hills forces its way under the Sound, 
and bursts forth in springs and fountains. Hence the sole 
resource of New York was found in wells, and these were 
mostly of an inferior character. 

But at an early day the people showed great public 
epirit in the attempt to utilize these wells on a large scale. 

In 1774, wkon the population of the city was only 
22,000, the Corporation began the construction of a reser- 
voir on the east side of Broadway, between what are now 
known as Pearl and White Streets, and for its supply a 
well of large dimensions was sunk in the vicinity of the 
Collect. For the purpose of defraying the expenses of 
this work the city issued paper money to the amount of 
£2,500, and bonds for nearly £9,000 more. Then the 
Revolution came, and caused the abandonment of this 
undertuking. 

When peace was restored the subject of a water supply 
‘vas again started, and its agitation was continued for half 
a century. As early as 1799 the people began to look 
beyond the limits of the island for streams which could 
be brought into the city, and the first one fixed upon was 
the Bronx River, in Westchester County, which was re- 
commended by an engineer employed by the Common 
Council. Nothing, however, came of this project, for in 
the same year Aaron Burr secured the passage of his 
famous Water Bill, which, it was claimed, would solve 
the whole problem. 

It was entitled ‘‘ An Avt to Secure a Supply of Pure Water 
for New York City,” and still stands in full force as a mon- 
ument to the cunning of the legislator, who was a fit pro- 
totype of miny of our modern so-called statesmen, It 
endowed the Manhattan Company with existence so long 
as it should supply such of the inhabitants of New York 
with water as were willing to take it on the company’s 
terms, The Corporation was empowered, with a capital of 
two million dollars, to erect dams and reservoirs, build 
aqueducts and lay pipes anywhere, and, in fact, do almost 
anything in its discretion toward furnishing a supply of 
water, Finally, a little section, slipped in at the end of 
the Act, provided that its surplus funds might be employed 
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in buying bonds, or in any other financial transactions 
not forbidden by the constitution. 

The company dug a few wells and laid some pipes. It 
was not a success as a Water Company, but it made a good 
bank, and in the latter capacity exists to-day. In order 
to retain its charter it is obliged to keep up its reservoir, 
where such persons as comply with its terms might doubt- 
less still obtain a drink, if nothing more. 

That the Manhattan Company did construct waterworks, 
was discovered by some residents on Bleecker Street about 
four or five years ago. 

The Lorillards own property near Broadway, on that 
street. One morning their agent was astonished by tho 
appearance of a tenant who, half out of his senses, de- 
clared that the back of his house had fallen into the earth, 
and was nearly out of sight; not only this, but the back 
yards of the adjoining houses had also disappeured. 

Here was something new in geology ? Was New York 
built over a crater of an extinct volcano, or was there a 
natural cave beneath the surface ? 

The agent hurried to the scene, Looking down on it 
from the adjoining building, nothing was in sight except 
a great cavern, which had swallowed up house, yards and 
all. 

Finally some old maps were discovered, which showed 
that upon this spot the Manhattan Company had built an 
enormous well, or, rather, reservoir, for it was sixty feet in 
diameter, and nearly a hundred feet deep ; when given up 
it had been covered over and forgotten. 

Little relief being obtained from the Manhattan Com- 
pany by the people of the city, the agitation again began 
for bringing in water from a distance at the public cosf. 
And now all kinds of schemes were set on foot, but 
though none of them had enough supporters to carry the 
day, they each combined in turn to defeat all others. 

Thus affairs went on for years in discord and confusion, 
It was proposed by some to pump up salt water for tha 
extinguishment of fires, others suggested bringing in tha 
Croton ; others, again, the water of the Bronx, and some 
advocated going to New Jersey and tapping the Passaic, 
Reports were made without number, bills were introduced 
into the Legislature to carry out various schemes, but 
nothing was accomplished. 

Finally, two events brought matters to acrisis. In 1828 
property of the valae of $600,000 was destroyed by a fire, 
mainly because of the difficulty of obtaining water. Four 
years later the city was scourged by the cholera, and this 
was attributed to the character of the drinking water fur- 
nished by the wells, Then the necessity of action became 
apparent, and a scheme was suggested for the solution of 
the subject which satisfied all parties, 

In January, 1833, the Mayor and Board of Aldermen 
petitioned the Legislature for the appointment of a com- 
mission of five members, to be selected by the Governor, 
with the approval of the Senate, for the investigation of 
the various projects which had been so long before the 
public ; this gave every party an opportunity of present- 
ing their views before a disinterested tribunul, where each 
felt hopeful of success, A bill for the appointment of such 
a Commission passed the Legislature the following month, 
and was hailed with great joy. Under its provisions the 
Governor selected five taxpayers of the city, all gentlemen 
of character and busivess ability, to serve for one year as 
the Board of Water Commissioners of New York. They 
were not officials, nor were they experts, but as business 
men they sat like a jury, to hear and report upon the va- 
rious schemes, 

The Commissioners at once entered upon their work. 
Their first act was to appoint two engineers of eminence to 
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aid them in their labors. Thesa were Canvas White and 
Major D. B. Douglass, of the United States Corps of Engi- 
neers, formerly Professor at West Point. Mr. White was 
unable to serve, and Major Douglass acted alone, He was 
probably the best man who could have been selected for 
the place, He was a man of great ability, and stood com- 
mitted to none of the rival schemes, 

Under instractions from the Commissioners, he at once 
proceeded to examine the various sources of water supply 
which were near the city, with the object of determining 
the cost of bringing the water from each, the amount to 
be obtained, and the character of the works which would 
be necessary. Meantime, the Commissioners held meet- 
ings, and examined the various plans laid before them, and 
these, as has been alroady stated, were numerous enough, 
Among them was a scheme about on a par with many now 
suggested. It was gravely proposed to build a dam across 
the Hudson, about two feet above the level of high tide. 
This Gam, it was claimed, would retain all the salt water 
below it, while the fresh water above could be pumped up 
into reservoirs, by means of water-wheels operated by the 
overfall of water when the tide was low. The hydraulic 
power thus obtained, in excess of that required for pump- 
ing purposes, was to be sold to manufacturers, 

In October, 1834, Major Douglass’ made his report to 
the Commissioners, in which he unqualifiedly recom- 
mended the Croton River as the source from which the 
city should obtain its supply of water. He said it could be 
brought in by a masonry aqueduct through one of two 
routes—the ‘‘ inland route,” or the ** Hudson River route,” 
the former being forty-three miles, and the latter forty- 
seven miles long from the proposed dam on the Croton to 
the distributing-reservoir at Murray Hill, He estimated 
that a minimam supply of 27,000,000 gallons per day 
could be delivered by the inland route, at a cost of about 
four and a half million dollars. and by the Hudson River 
route for about a quarter of a million more, 

In November the Commissioners submitted their report 
to the Common Council, and in January of 1834 to the 
Legislature, fully indorsing the conclusions arrived at by 
Major Donglass. The Legislature, by a new Act, author- 
ized the reappointment of a Commission with autbority to 
idopta plan of bringing in water for the city, the plan to 
be submitted to the Common Council, and, if approved by 
it, to be further submitted to a popular vote at the next 
evarter election. If adopted by the people, the Common 
Council was authorized to issue water-stock to the amount 
of $2,500,000, and to instruct the Commission to proceed 
with the work. The Governor reappointed the old Com- 
missioners, who at once proceeded to re-examine their 
former work, calling in another engineer to make addi- 
tional estimates. In February, 1835, they made their 
final report to the Common Council, reviewing and reject- 
ing the various schemes put forward in opposition to the 
Croton River project, and again recommending the plan of 
Major Douglass for an aqueduct of masonry from the 
Croton River. ‘The cost of the work, with all needed 
pipes and appliances, was estimated at aout five millions 
and a half. The Common Council approved of the plan ; 
and when submitted to a popular vote, it was carried by an 
enormons majority, Directly afterward the Common 
Council ‘instructed the Commissioners to proceed with 
the work.” In May, 1836, they began their preparatory 
measures, Major Douglass being appointed Chief Engi- 
neer, He proceeded with the location of the aqueduct 
and the preparation of plans until succeeded by John B. 
Jervis, under whose supervision all subsequent work was 
(lone, and whose name is inseparably connected with the 
water system of New York, 








In May, 1837, the first part of the aqueduct was placed 
under contract. On the 27th of June, 1842, the water en- 
tered the receiving-reservoir in what is now Central Park, 
and on the 4th of July of the same year it was admitted 
into the distributing-res:rvoir at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street. On the 14th of October 
the city held a grand celebration in honor of the event, 
which marks so important point in its career. Well 
might its inhabitants rejoice, They had solved, and they 
thought for all time, the most perplexing problem which 
the city had encountered on its march to greatness, It 
had perplexed and baffled them until the appointment of 
this Commission had been suggested, and then its solution 
proved an easy matter. Since then the growth of tha 
city has outrun even the wildest dreams of the men of that 
day, for its population has tripled, and its wealth increased 
eightfold, and this increase is largely due to the wisdom 
of the men who gave to the city its supply of water. 

Now, let us see what they did. 

The Croton River is a stream about forty-five miles long, 
with numerous little tributaries, It rises in Dutche-s 
County, and runs through Putnam and Westchester Coun- 
ties, emptying into the Hudson above Sing Sing. It 
drains a territory of nearly four hundred square miles in 
extent, and this country is dotted all over with numerous 
lakes, some thirty-one in all, the largest of which is the 
well-known Lake Mohopac. In providing Manhattan 
Island as the site for a great city, nature seems at the 
same time to have adapted the Croton Vulley for its water 
supply. To be sure, the Croton River is a stream which 
in time of drought dwindles to a little rivulet, but at other 
scasons of the year it swells to vast proportions. All that 
is needed is to catch and retain the surplus water at times 
of flood and store it for the months when the stream is 
low. For this purpose bountiful provision has been made, 
for the whole region is grooved with deep valleys, which 
require simply a short dum to make a reservoir of any size. 

The men who built the Croton Aqueduct bad all this 
in view in making their selection. They saw that in the 
future, as the city grew, a vast supply of water might ba 
needed, and they reported that reservoirs could be con: 
structed as required, from time to time, to meet the wants 
of the increasing population, At the time of their work 
they judged that only one would be needed in the Croton 
Valley, and that they built on the Croton River, about 
six miles from the point where it empties into the 
Hudson. This reservoir is now known as the Croton 
Lake. In one sense it is a reservoir, but its chief 
purpose is to serve as a settling basin for the impure 
water brought down in time of freshets, It was formed 
by building a dam across the Croton River, some thirty- 
eight feet in height, setting the water baek six miles, 
thus forming a lake of a width varying from one-eighth 
to a quarter of a mile, and covering an area of about 
four hundred acres, _ From this reservoir or luke all the 
water is directly drawn with which the city is supplied, 
for the upper reservoirs afterward constructed empty their 
water into the Croton Lake in time of need. The Croton 
Aquedact, which brings the water to the city, begins ut 
the Croton Lake and ends at the receiving reservoir in 
Central Park. Through all its length, until it reaches 
High Bridge at the Harlem River, it is built of solid 
masonry, and is inside about eight and a half feet high 
and seven and a half feet wide. The top is rounded, form- 
ing an arch, and the original design was that it should be 
filled with water only to the point where the arch begins. 
With this view it was calculated that it would deliver 
about seventy million gallons of water daily for the con- 
sumption of the city. It has since been found practicable 
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NEW YORK’S PRIMITIVE SOURCE OF WATER-SUPPLY—THE SPRING. 


to carry the water higher than was originally intended, so 
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that it now conveys, when full, nearly one hundred millions, | 
‘The Croton dam where the aqueduct begins is higher than | 


Manhattan Isiuad. 
The engineering problem met in its construction was to 


find a route by which it could be built on a gradual and | 
regular slope until it reached the city, for in no place was | 


the water inten ied to run up-hill, but a! ways on a gradual 
descent by its own weight. This route was found. It 
follows the Valley of the Croton nearly to the Hudson 
River, thence along the Hudson, through Sing Sing, 
‘Tarrytown, Dobb’s Ferry, Hastings and Yonkers. From 
the latter point it leaves the Hudsou Valley and crosses to 
the dividing ridge between the Hudson and East Rivers, 


| 
| 


and along this summit to the Harlem at High Bridge. At | 


High Bridge the water enters iron pipes, in which it is 
carried across that splendid monument of engineering 


skill, and thence 1s conducted partly through an aqueduct | through the aqueduct, and by wuich the water can be cut 
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WATER SUPPLY. 








A BALANCE-POLE WELL. 


and partly in pipes until it reaches Central Park. The 
whole distance to the latter point is thirty-eight miles, and 
the whole descent a little over forty-three feet. 

In the progress of the labor which accompanied this 
result much interesting work was done. Beginning at 
Croton Lake, a tunnel, eleven feet deep, was cut in the 
solid rock on the west of tue dam. ‘Through this tunnel 
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the water is drawn out, and being taken from such a dis- 
tance below the surface, it leaves behind the leaves, drift 


| wood, and other rubbish, which are cleaned off daily. 


This tunnel is over two hundred feet in length ; at its 
lower end is the gate-house to the aqueduct. Here are heavy 
gates worked with screws, which regulate the flow of water 
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off altogether. 
Once a year these 
are closed, all the 
water is drawa 
out, and the 
whole interior of 
the aqueduct 
carefully exam- 
ined. 

In its course 
to High Bridge 
the aqueduct 
passes through 
numerous other 
tunnels, one of 
which is nearly a 
sixth of a mile in 
length. 

Besides the 
tunnels, all of 
which were costly 
works, many 
bridges of great 
height and length 
were built to 
cross the numer- 
ous valleys en- 
countered in the 
route. Of these, 
the chief and 
best known is 
the High Bridge, 
across the Har- 
lem River. This 
point was regard- 
ed as the most 
difficult one in 
the whole under- 
taking. 

The valley is 
very wide and 
deep, with sharp, 
precipitous 
banks; at first it 
was proposed to 
cross it with a 
low bridge, and 
in accordance 
with this plan, 
the work was put 
under contract, 
and some pro- 
gress made in its 
execution. For- 
tunately the Leg- 
islatura put a 
stop to this de- 
struction of the 
river, by an Act 
requiring a 
bridge of at least 
eighty feet span, 
and having a dis- 
tance of at least 
one hundred feet 
from high water 
to the under side 
of the crown. 
This gave us the 
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famous structure which still stands to-day, almost un- 
rivaled in its beauty and perfection as a piece of engin- 
eering work. None of the other bridges on the route 
equal this in size or costliness, but many of them are 


beautiful in design and very expensive in construction. 
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temporary emergency. In accordance with this view, no 
reservoir was built in the Croton Valley, beyond the one 


| made by the Croton dam, and that holds only 500,000,000 


gallons available for the aqueduct, an amount equal to 


| five days’ supply at the present rate of consumption. 


That they have all served their purpose so well, reflects | 


great credit upon the men who carried through the project. 
At its lower end the aqueduct empties into a receiving 
reservoir, situated in what is now Central Park. This isa 
large basin built of masonry, covering over thirty acres, 
and capable of holding about one hundred and fifty miilion 
gallons. From this point the water was originally carried 
to the distributing reservoir at Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
secoud Street, and thence distributed through the city. 
Thus it will be seen that the aqueduct begins and ends 
in a reservoir. When full, it will furnish to the city 
ninety-five million gallons of water daily, provided there 
is a supply at the upper enl from which this amount can 
be obtained. But this amount is its limit, no matter how 
much water is in store; no more can be delivered daily 
than that which cemes through this simple conduit. 
Daring the recent water famine a great deal was said about 





Strangely enough, although the Croton Water Commis- 
sioners knew how variable was the flow of the Croton 
River, and although they saw the daily consumption run 


| up from 27,000,000 to nearly 100,000,000 gallons a day, 


no addition wis made to the storage reservoirs for over a 
quarter of a century, except by the construction of the 
new reservoir in Central Park, which was completed in 
1862, and holds a supply for wubout ten days. 

Tuis, however, was not entirely their fault, In 1858 
Mr. Alfred W. Craven made some surveys in the Croton 
valley, and selected sites for filteen reservoirs, If all these 
should be constructed, they would hold a supply sufficient 
to last the city for two years, even if not a drop of water 
ran in the Croton River during all that time. Thence- 
forth the Water Commissioners persistently asked author- 
ity to commence the construction of some of these works, 


but no action was taken until 1865, when they were per- 


buil.Jjing another aqueduct, and much blame was cast upon | 


Governor Cornell for vetoing a Bill passed last Summer for 
that purpose. But the scarcity of water did not arise from 
the fact that the aqueduct was insufficient. It was large 
and perfect enough. The trouble was, that for some cause 
there was insuflicient water to keep it full, The supply 
was defective, not the aqueduct, 

If a person in the country found that his cistern was 
empty on account of a long drought, he wou'd have but a 
poor idea of the sense of # neighbor who should recom- 
mend him to get a larger pump to meet the exigency. 
Cader such circumstances he would probably answer that 
he wantel more water and not more pump, except to duck 
idiots under. Yet in regard to the water supply of New 
York, just such senseless recommendations have been 
mate in the press from day to day during the past few 
months, The aqueduct is to the city exactly what the 
cistern-pipe with its pump is to the cistern. If the water 
is used up, more pipes will not help the situation. 

Now, to underst.nd the cause of the recent scarcity, 
ani to appreciate what is needed for the future, let us see 
what has been done to secure a storage reserve for the 
city. As has been stated, the Croton River is a stream of 
very unequal volume, The aqueduct can bring into the 
city nearly a hundred million gallonsa day. But in dry 
seasons the Croton only furnishes a fraction of this amount. 
Prior to this Summer its smallest daily flow is said to have 
been twenty-seven million gallons, but this year it sank to 
about ten millions. ‘The difference between the small 
amount found in the Croton River in time of drought and 
that required to fill the aquedact has to be drawn from 
storage reservoirs, for the two receiving reservoirs in Cen- 
tral Park, though apparently of great size, only contain a 
supply for about twelve days. 

The men who built the aqueduct foresaw this necessity, 
and made their calculations accordingly. They stated that 
altbouzh the Croton River, in times of drought, sank to a 
little stream, yet that by the Spring freshets its average 
flow during the year wus very large. They estimated that 
if the surplus in seasons of abundance should be caught 
and retained, the yearly flow would be suflicient to supply 
a city of many millions of inhabitants, With the smull 
population of the city at the time of introducing the Croto., 
littie storage capacity was needed, It was estimated that 


27,000,000 gallons a day would supply all the wants of the 
people, and as this was the smallest amount that the river 
ever furnished, no more was needed, except for a very 











mitted to begin work on ove, This was located at what is 


known as Boyd’s Corners, on the westerly branch of tho 


Croton. Its construction was the labor of years, and 
meantime came the droughts of 1869 and 1870. In the 
former year the city suffered from a partial water famine, 
the supply furnished for many days being only one-third 
of the usual amount. The next year Mr. Tweed gave some 
relief by acquiring the right to draw water from some of 
the lakes in Westchester and Putnam Counties, and so the 
immediate danger was tided over. But these experiences 
showed the necessity for action, The work on the reser- 
voir at Boyd’s Corners was hastened, and it was completed 
in 1878. Meantime another reservoir was begun on the 
middle branch of the Croton, and this was finished in 
1878. The former holds a supply for about twenty-seven, 
and the latter for about forty, days. 

Tnese reservoirs with their natural lakes, which we have 
bought the right to draw upon, furnish all the water 
stored up for tho city’s use. A short time ago these gave 
out ; the flow of the Croton River hud dwindled down to 
almost nothing, and we were confronted with a water- 
famine. Had more reservoirs been begun in time the 
aqueduct could have had its constant daily supply, and no 
difficulty would have been experienced, except that always 
felt, of insufficient pressure. The yearly flow of the 


| Croton River is sufficient to fill any number of reservoirs, 
| During the year 1880 it was Jess than has ever been known 


before, and yet its average during the whole year was 
nearly two hundred and fifty million gallons a day. In 
some years the average has exceeded six hundred million 
gallons daily. It needs no expert skill to understand that 
if this water is retained, instead of being allowed to run 
over the dam and into the Hudson in the Spring, the 
Oroton Valley will furnish a supply ample for the wants of 
a city of two millions of inhabitants. It seems idle, 
therefore, to talk of seeking some other source of supply. 
From no other place can water be brought so cheaply as 
from the Croton Valley, and no water can be found superior 


| ia quality. Some time in the future it will be necessary tu 


supplement the present aqueduct by another of equal or 
larger capacity. But the first step needed is to secure a 
constant supply for the present aqueduot ; then we can 
talk of the construction of another. 

In the preceding pages nothing has been said about 
some works recently constructed in the city, which are a 
mystery tomany persons, These form what are known as 
the High Service System, and for several years they hav. 
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been spoken of as promising relief to persons who suf- 
fered from an insufficient supply of water in their houses. 
What this relief is and how it has been obtained can be 
seen from a few words of explanation. 

On the upper part of the island is a large tract of land 


which is higher than the aqueduct. Of course the houses 
in this section can obtuin no water from the natural flow 
of the Croton. For their benefit a little reservoir was 
built about ten years ago on the elevated ground west of 
High Bridge. This res.rvoir contains, when full, about 
11,000,000 gallons, The water is pumped up into it by 
large forcing-engines, and thence disizibuted into tho 
houses in the vaciuity of Washington Heights. All this is 
well enough. But a few years since pipes were laid from | 
this high reservoir to a large number of houses which 
before were supplied from the ordinary mains, The con- 
sequence is that the houses on Murray Hill and other | 
high points in the vicivity obtained water in their upper 
stories, while their neighbors could scarcely get it above 
the basement. This caused dissatisfaction, and led to the 
second High Service Works. These consist of two 
large pumping-engines located at Ninety-seventh Street, 
near Ninth Avenue, which force water into a stand-pipe, 
whence, under a great pressure, it is carried to all houses 
standing sixty feet above the tide. To the people thus 
favored this is a great boon. All through their houses 
they now h.ve water pumped up for them by the city, 
and have no longer to labor with hand-pumps and tanks, 
But they now use, in consequence of this liberal supply, 
almost twice as much as before, and every additional gallon | 
consumed by them is taken from the persons down-town 
who have no high service system, T..¢ aqueduct brings 
into the city, when it is full, about 95,000,000 gallons a 
day, and it can carry no more. This amount has for years | 
been insuflicieut as the service has been managed, Of | 
course if one house now gets more than it is entitlea, to, 
some other house must snffer. The high service syst m 
consumes about 10,000,000 gallons a day ; more than one- 
tenth of the full supply. It benefits the population up- 
town who live in brown-stone bouses ; but their gain is at 
the expense of those whose houses are on lower ground, 
Formerly the Murray Hill region was supplied from the 
distributing reservoir at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second | 
Street. In this reservoir the water accumulates at night, | 
and then in the morning is sent into the houses below it, | 
much higher than it otherwise would run, Since the in- 
troduction of the high service system the people around 
the reservoir no longer need its services, and hence, re- 
gardless of the other portions of the city, have clamored 
for its removal as an eyesore on Fifth Avenue. By the 
aid of the Department of Public Works they succeeded in 
securing the passage of a Bill at Albany last Winter to | 
effect this object, and but for an injunction obtained by | 
some public-spirited gentlemen, the scheme wonld have | 
been carried through. In view of the recent scarcity of 
water, demonstrating the necessity of increasing rather 
than dim:nishing the reservoirs of the city, it is probable 
the approaching Legislature will reverse its hasty action. 
A stitement of the amount expended upon the water | 
system of the city may well conclude what we have to say | 
about the present supply. The Croton Aqueduct, with the 
reservoirs and necessary pipes for distribution, cost up to 
the year 1845 about $12,000,000, but this included interest 
on bonds. Since that date there has been expended upon 
new works, maintenance and repairs, about $28,000,000 
more. In the latter estimate no interest is computed, 
The grand total cost, therefore, is about $40,000,000, 
These figures are important in view of the agitation for 
the construction of a new aqueduct, much larger thao the 























One now in use, With the increased cost of labor and 
materials such an aqueduct, with its necessary reservoirs 
and pipe conn<-ctions, would cost at least $20,000,000, and 
probably this sum would swell to $30,000,000. ‘To the 
interest upon this sum would have to be udded enormous 
sums for maintenance and repairs. Before incurring so 
vast an outlay the situation shoul be well considered. 

Two things, it appears to the writer, are needed in the 
way of additional works, The first and most important 
is a new and larger reservoir in the Croton Valley, to in- 
sure a constant and unfailing supply of water for the 
present aqueduct. The site for such a reservoir has been 
selected, but work upon it has not yet been begun. 

The second thing required is a smiul aqueduct to sup- 
plement the present one for use in case of accident to the 
lurger structure, just as a prudent housekeeper in the 
country has a second cistern for time of need. If an ac- 
cident should happen to the Croton Aqueduct, the flow of 
water through it would have to cease temporarily, and in 
that case it would be desirable to have another to fall 
back upon for the few days needed for repairs. But as 
the reservoirs in the city hold a supply for about twelve 
days, the new aqueduct built for emergency need not be 
one of large capacity. Such an aqueduct the Department 
of Public Works is now constructing from ths Bronx River 
in Westchester County, under a law of the Legislature 
appropriating $1,000,000 yearly for this purpcse. It is 
estimated that it will carry about 20,000,000 gullons a 
day, will cost about $3,000,000, and will be completed in 
two or three years, With the additional supply furnished 
by this aqueduct the people of New York will have about 
100 gallons of water each per day. ‘That they need more 
for their wants is scarcely credible. 

Five years ago the Commissioner of Public Works pub- 
lished a table, showing the amount of water furnished to 
the inhabitants of the leading cities of Great Britain and 
America. Brooklyn and Boston each consume about 
sixty gallons a day per capita ; Philad-Iphia, fifty-six ; Bal- 
timore, fifty ; Providence, thirty ; and Milwankee, twenty- 
five; London, thirty-three ; Liverpool, thirty ; and Man- 
chester, but twenty-one. New York, with 100 gallons a 
day for each inhabitant, heads the list ; and yet we are told 
that we need as much more to make the supply sufficient. 

It needs no argument to show that as the present water 
supply is managed, the people of New York do not receive 
sufficient water. A few years ago each house on the island 
was supplied to its upper stories, ‘To-day, unless pumped 
up by hand, or at the public cost by the high service 
works, it scarcely rises above the second story in any 
house, This is a great evil and a prolific source of disease. 
Pipes and traps uncharged with water give free access to 
sewer gas, which taints the air of our bedthambers, and 
insidiously undermines the health. But no additional 
supply, however profuse, would afford for this evil more 
than a temporary remedy. Cvonsumption, when ui- 
checked, always outruns the supply, however ample. The 
experience of the City of Milwankee is a good illustration 
of this truth, Its water is obtained from the lake, which, 
of course, is inexhaustible, The only thing needed is to 
pump it up, and the supply will be only limited by the 
capacity of the pumping engines. When the water was 
first introduced, it was proposed to give to each inhabitant 
all that he desired. Five years ago the city us d about 
twenty-five gallons per head daily. But last year the 
head of the Water Department reported that each person 
in the city was using 125 gallons a day, and the rate of con- 
sumption or waste was rapidly increasing. New pumpitg 
engines had been putin use,bnt the cost of simp'y obtain- 
ing the water from the lake was so great that something 
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TEA-WATER DELIVERED AT THE DOOR. 














KNAPP’S TEA-WATER PUMP, GREENWICH STREET. 
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| - MANDATTAN RESERVOIR, CHAMBERS STREET, NEAR CENTRE, 


was imporatively needed to check this improvidence. | small, scattered buildings, consumes 125 gallons per head, 
He recommended the general introduction of meters as | New York would make away with 300 gallons, and ask for 
the only solution of tue ditticulty. If Milwaukee, with its | more, If a new aqueduct is constructed, at a cost of 
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RESERVOIR, READE AND CENTRE STREETS, IN 1866. 
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$30,000,000, its supply would be insufficient in less than | 
| 


ten yeurs. The wise course is to do now what would be 
required then ; that is, to stop the waste of the water. If | 
this is done the present supply will be found to be ample | 
tor the city, and $30,000,000 of needless expenditure will 
be saved. How this should be done is a fit subject for the 
examination of such a Commission as gave us the Croton 
Aqueduct forty years ago. 

The writer hus no theory of his own upon this subject, 
but plans enough have been suggested, The one which, 
at first glance, appears the simplest, is that adopted in | 
Providencs —namely, the placing of a water meter in each 
house, and charging for the water consumed, as the gas 
companies churge for gas. The objections to this are the | 
expense of meters, the uncertainty of their action, and the | 
inguisitorial visits of the miserable politicians who would | 
be appointed to examine them from month to month, 
The objections are certainly powerful. But there is 
another system which has been tried in Europe with great 
success, which is free from difficulties. Several years ago 
Liverpool was confronted with a water problem much 
more diflicult than that now encountered in New York, 
Its daily supply was so small that householders were only | 
permittel to draw the precious fluid one hour out of the 
twenty-four. In that time they were expected to fill their 
tanks with enongh to last until the next day brought 
around the looked-for hour, Relief was difficult, for a 
further supply could only be obtained from a long dis- 
tance, and at a great expense. At this juncture an emi- 
nent engineer, named Deacon, appeared upon the scene, 
and astonished the world by a proposition which he stated 
and offered to establish, It was, that cities using water, 
wasted by leaks in the pipes and other methods more 
than half of their supply, and that this wastage could be 
detected and prevented by a simple and inexpensive plan. 
At length, being given permission, he proved his state- 
ments in every particular. His plan was, as he stated, | 
very simfle.* He divided the city into 230 districts, each 
district being so arranged that all its water was supplied | 
through a single street-pipe. Upon this pipe, after it | 
left the main, and befure being tapped for house connec- 
tions, he placed, in an excavation under the street, a large 
water meter of a peculiar construction ; other meters, like 
those for gas, record the amount of water which passes | 
through th-m, but this shows, automatically, on a dia- 
gram, the rate of flow at every miaute of the twenty-four 
hours. The water being turned on, a Jarge sheet of paper, | 
arranged for the purpose, is putin place, Thisis divided, | 
by vertical lines, into twenty-four sections, for the hours | 
of the day. Horizontal lines are also drawn to show the 

| 
| 


flow of water from 100 gallons to 6,000 per hour. The 
water, as it flows through the meter, records on this dia- | 
gram, in blue or red ivk, the rate at which it is running. | 
Started, say at noon, the flow, though varying from min- 
ute to minute, will remain pretty constant until about four 
o'clock in the afternoon ; then it decreases until eleven or 
twelve o’clock at night, then remains constant until about 
five in the morning, when it begins to increase again. 

The diagram of each district is numbered. One man 
alone has access to the meters. In the morning he re- 
moves the diayrams ; they are taken to the central office, 
where one man keeps the records, The whole system is 
80 simple, by-the-way, that this man’s time is only about 
half occupied by the whole work. 

As the diagrams, with their red and blue lines, come in, 
they are inspected. Now, the important hours to be 
noticed are those from midnight till five in the morning. 
Then the use of water in the honse has substantially 
ceased ; but if the pipes or faucets leak, of course the flow 





| their report goes in. 


through them goes on, and that is waste. When thesystem 
was first introduced, the results in some districts were very 
remarkable. Liverpool had had for years the system of 
house to house visitation which we practice here, only it 
bad been more thorough and extensive, That is, men 
went around from house to house inspecting the plumb- 
ing. Yet, despite all that, in some ot the districts which 
were using sixty gallons of water per head daily, it was 


found by the meter that the flow between midnight and 
five o'clock in the morning was at the rate of forty-six 


gallons per head daily. That is, nearly five-sixths of the 


| Water passing through the pipes was being wastid. Of 
course, these districts were exceptional, but it was found 


in all the districts that more than half the water was run- 
ning away through leaks. ° 

This much the meters proved ; they did more, for they 
showed in which districts the waste was greatest—that is, 
which districts required most immediate att ntion, This 
being determined, the next question was to decide in which 
particular houses the waste was taking place, and here 
the system adopted was equully simple, and the new dis- 
trict meter proved equally effective. The most wasteful 
district being selected, the water is turned on so as to run 


| through its meter, a diagram is put in place, and about 


eleven o’clock at night two inspectors begin operations, 
In the sidewalk in front of each house is a stop-cock to its 
water-pipe, protected by an iron cover. ‘Lhe inspector 
removes the cover, and with a wooden pole or his stop- 
cock bar as a stethoscope, can at once tell whether any 
water is running through the pipe. If it is, he shuts the 
stop-cock, and his companion notes in a book the number 
of the house, and the exact minute ‘of shutting off its 
pipe. The round of the district being completed, the 
pair retrace their steps, turn on the water aguin, and again 
note in the book the minute of doing so. In the morning 
The diagram from the m-ter is then 
brought in, and a comparison of the two tells the whole 
story. Not only are the houses designated in which the 
waste is going on, but the exact amount of waste in each 
is pointed ont by the effect produced as shown on the 


| meter diagram, from minute to minute, as the various 
stop-cocks were shut off and again reopened. 


The last step is, of course, very simple. Day-inspectors 
visit the houses in which the waste hus been detected, and 
apply the remedy. At first, most of the leaks were in 
pipes in the cellars, which, but for some such system, 
would never have been detected. They occur now, but as 
the waste has been cut down, the large majority of the 
present leaks are in defective faucets, In some cases tho 
meter shows that even after the stop-cocks have all been 
shut off, the flow still goes on, This shows that there is a 
leak in the main or in the house-pipe outside the stop-cock, 
between the main andthe sidewalk. These are the most 


| difficult to detect of all sources of waste, and are among the 


most serious. Perhaps in nothing is the value of this 
system better shown than here, for it at once shows that 


| there is a leak, although, of course, it cannot point out the 


particular locality. 

Such is an imperfect description of the system by which 
the City of Liverpool, without increasing its supply, has, at 
a trifling expense, risen from a state of water-poverty to that 
of redundant wealth, In 1873 its inhabitants could only 
have water at certuin hours of the day ; now they have it 
at all hours and all through their houses, and from any 
street-hydiant the water will shoot up to a height of 
eighty feet. 

As in New York, the houses in Liverpool are fitted with 
baths and water-closets, though not to the same extent ; it 
bus large manufactures, and uses water extensively for 
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Yet, by stopping leaks the 
whole umount of water used there daily for every purpose 
is less than twenty-one gullons per head. We, with ninety- 
three gallons per head running through our aqueduct, 
have an entirely inadequate supply. 

Liverpool has a population of 725,000 souls, The cost 
of the whole system applied there, including the 230 
meters for the districts, new pipes and the stop-cocks in 
front of each house, was under a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. Making a liberal allowance for the greater size of 
our city, the larger price of work and the change in our 
pipes, it is believed that the whole system could be intro- 
duced here for less than $1,000,000 —that is, less than one 
year’s interest on the proposed expenditure by our depart- 
ment. In conclusion, let me say that the administration 
of the system costs Liverpool the merest trifle. One 
clerk keeps all the accounts and books, and the whole 
work of night and day inspection is dene by a little force 
of seventeen men. 

Other towns besides Liverpool, notably Glasgow, Car- 
lisle, Chorley and Prescott, have adopted the same system, 
and with the same results, 

We have gone no further than to take up, recently, to a 
limited extent, the system of house to house inspection, 
which these towns tried and found to be a lamentable 
failnre. It is expensive: for the inspectors have to visit 
every house, and waste their time over those in which 
there are no leaks, while the Deacon meter points out the 
wasteful districts, and then the particular houses which 
need a visit. It is inefficient, for no mere inspection of a 
house will detect the worst leaks, those underground or out 
of sight, where the water runs away into the drain or sub- 
terrineous streams for years without detection. The Com- 
missioner of Public Works has lately had meters put in 
our hotels. The proprietor of one of these establishments 
made repeated complaints that he was being charged for 
more water than he used. He insisted that his meter was 
at fault. At length bis complaints were so persistent that 
an investigation was mide. The meter was proved to be 
correct, and he was told that his pipe must leak in the 
cellar. He declared that he knew better, as it was well laid, 
Upon being dug up, however, a break was found, through 
which 10,000 gallons a day were going to waste. This is 
no exceptional case. We mast remember that in our old 
houses the pipes were introduced thirty-five years ago, 
They are partly underground and out of sight. No one 
ever thinks of looking at them, unless they become so 
defective that the supply gives out entirely. If the leak 
is only partial it will go on for ever, the water running 
into tue sewers or finding a subterranean passage of its 
own; thus not only being wasted, but actualiy breeding 
disease. These leaks no system of mere house to house 
inspection will discover. 

Next in importance comes the waste from defective 
plumbing in the houses. This is so common, that the 
house in which the faucets do not leak is an exception. 
Many of them are very old, the majority are of the poorest, 
cheapest character. Unless one bas paid attention to it, 
he will scarcely believe how great is the waste from tiis 
source. Some time ago the inspectors heard the water 
running all night in a tenement-house down-town, An 
examination revealed the fact that in a front room oceu- 
pied by an old woman and her husband the stop-cock was 
worn out, and the water ran through without intermission. 
Under orders of the authorities a new faucet was put on, 
and for twenty-four honrs all was quiet. But on the 
second night the inspector again heard the familiar sound. 
Rousing the inmates of the house for an explanation, he 
was confronted by the old woman, who answered him that 








she was so used to the noise of the running water that she had 
found it impossible to sleep without it, and so had turned 
iton. This, it is said, isa true story ; but whether true 
or false, it is founded on fact. In numberless tenement 
houses the pipes have been found so arranged by the ten- 
ants that the water runs ull the time, day and night. This 
is convenient, for it saves the trouble of opening and shut- 
ting the faucets, These houses are subject to inspection, 
and the most glaring of these cases have been remedied. 
But the same thing goes on from year to year in private 
houses, where the inspector is never seen, The boarding- 
houses in which this occurs aro numberless. Recollecting 
that an ordinary house-pipe will run off nearly 10,000 
gallons a day, some idea can be formed of the amount of 
loss from this cause. 

Such are the modes in which the ninety-three gallons 
per head of water in the City of New York are disposed of. 
When we recollect that the pipes and fittings are now old 
which thirty years ago were new, we can tuderstand why 
it is that receiving as much water per head through the 
aqueduct as we did in 1850, we now have so mnch less for 
actuul use. In very cold weather the waste is greater, 
when faucets are left open to prevent freez.ng in the pipes. 
But such occasions, although the only ones generally 
noticed, are comparatively rare. The waste from this 
source is insignificant co.npared with that which goes on 
every hour in the twenty-four, and every day in thi 
year. 

The amount of water actually used per head in the City 
of New York is very small, A high authority in the 
Croton Aqueduct Department informed the writer that his 
estimate of it was eleven gallons per day. If this is correct, 
nearly eight-ninths of the water which comes into the city 
is wasted. Inquiry at a Turkish Bath establishment 
showed that, according to their meter, a full Turkish Bath 
requires only about fifteen gullons of water, An ordinary 
shower-bath will use up four or five, uring the last 
year, as has been already stated, meters have been placed 
in the hotels, In one it was discovered that they were 
using about 300 gallons daily for every guest and inmate 
of the house, The presence cf a meter, and the necessity 
of paying for the water consumed, in a few days cut down 
the consumption one-half, 

In view of these facts the people of New York may 
well pause before they decide to invest $20,000,000 or 
$30,000,000 in a new aqueduct from the Croton Valley. 
To be sure a Commissioner ef Public Works has stated 
that the Liverpool system is not applicable to New York, 
but hydraulic engineers differ fr .m his opinion. To make 
the system applicable would only necessitate a change in 
the street-pipes, and this could be accomplished at a tenth 
of the cost of the new aqueduct. Surely this whole ques- 
tion is of sufficient importance for a careful investigation. 
Can any better mode for securing this be suggested than 
the appointment of a Commission of tax-payers of New 
York, such as gave us forty years ago the present water 
svatem ? 


A CURIOUS PLAN OF REFORMATION. 


DrunkEnNness, like the night, ‘‘ with slow and noiseless 
footsteps,” comes creeping, creeping everywhere. In- 
sidious and without warning the day merges into night 
through the hazy twilight into the deep gloom of mid- 
night with its phantoms and weird reflections, so drunken- 
ness merges from the habit of smoking to tippling, from 
tippling to dram-drinking, from dram-drinking to the 
morning-appetizer, from this to stealing one’s own liquor, 
and fiually to any and every excuse to rise ia the night 
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and take a drop just to quiet 
the frightened nerves. ‘Toward 
morning black specks flit 
across the retina; the mind 
becomes confused and bewil- 
dered ; insects of larger growth 
dart across the vision, swarm- 
ing and buzzing ubout the 
head in countless myriads. 
The excited fancy pictures 
frighttully droll figures, grin- 
ning and gesticulating around 
his bedside. Some garment 
hangiug on a chair is trans- 
figured into an assassin about 
to assault him with a huge 
knife, wuilst anotuer aims a 






















RUINS OF DISUSED PORTION OF CROTON AQUEDUCT, 10IST STREET. 


gun at him. Processions of departed kindred and friends 
pass and repass mournfully before him, ill, terror-stricken, 
he hops from his bed and seeks the sheltering arms of 
vacuity. He has horrors, delirium tremens, jimjams, the 
monkeys—for by all these names is this malady designated. 
No country yet discovered is free from the baletul 
effects of some narcotic. America has its whisky, Eng- 
land, its beer; France, its wine; Germany, its lager ; 
Rassia, its brandy ; China, its opium ; Turkey, its coffee 
and tobacco, and all Orientul countries their hasheesh. 
Drankenness is more or less hereditary. A child 
begotten in drunkenness is almost sure to become and die 


a drunkard, 
“ These facts may best be shown 
By a familiar story of our own.” 


Dick Lamb was the friend and lover of a dram. A 
stalwart soldier he; tull and straight as an arrow, he stood 
full six feet in his stocking-feet ; of mild, kindly counten- 
ance. He’d lead a squadron up to the cannon’s mouth 
with as much nonchalance as if he were escorting the 
belle of the ballroom to the first contra-dance, A favorite 
in the regiment, he was boon companion whithersoever ho 
went. Excitable by nature, excitement was a necessity to 
him. He took his ‘*tods” regularly, and worked them 
off like a man in the multiplicity of duties which de- 
volved upon him. Dick drank his dram and cracked his 
jokes, and he might have grown old and drank, but at an 
evil hour Dick found himself at leisure and far removed 
from his comrades, Time hung heavy on his hands, No 
one to laugh with or sing to or to jest with, he took freely 
to his “tods.” Then he’d nap and doze and ruminate 
upon bygone scenes, At first he took well to his meals, 
and was rather afflicted with a morbid appetite, increased 
by the numerous quiet potations he'd take at the bar. 
Then his appetite for food fell off, whilst that for drink 
increased. 

He no longer arpeared at the fable d’hdte, but complain- 
ing of indisposition, would have his meals sent to his 





HK ii | room, with innumerable drinks during the day. Thus ho 
i nf i lay from day to day, seeing no one, and scarcely rising 
= = from his bed, fast approaching the D. T. of surgeons. At 


length there happened in the village an old friend, but of 
a different regiment, Lieutenant H. Hearing of Dick’s 
presence at the hotel, he called at his room to see him, 
and discovering his condition, at once determined upon 
the course to pursue. Descending from Dick’s room, it 
THE CROTON STAND PIPE, WEST 971H STREET. was but a step across the plaza to McCormick’s, 
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RESERVOIR, CENTRAL PARK, IN 1862, 


“Mr. McCormick,” said he, ‘my friend Dick is in a | of it, if you please, and give me a receipt for the money. 
bad way over there at the hotel. I don’t suppose he has | The receipt for the money no sooner in his hand than 
any friends in town, and he may die, In that event here | Lieutenant H. returned to Dick’s room, Wit a melo- 
are ninety-two dollars, which I wish expended of his | dramatic air, he greeted his old friend, 
funeral and on a headstone over his grave. Make a note | Dick,” said he, ‘* you’re in a bad way, oid fellow. I’m 
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sorry I have to leave yon, but I must go. Before leaving, 
however, let me assure you that it will be all right ; I take 
it that you must die. Don't worry yourself, old fellow, 
about your funeral ; I’ve taken care of that. I've deposited 
with McCormick money suffici nt for your funeral, and 
for a headstone, besides; so don't worry yourself about 
such trifles. Good-by, old fellow; 1 must be off to my 
post. Good-by ! God bless you !” 

Dick was surp:ised—overwhelmed with astonishment, 
That he—the beau ideal of a soldier, the preux chevalier of 
a bold dragoon—should find himself in such condition as 
that a comparative stra ger should seek him out and con- 


| 


tribute from his small pittance of pay sufficient to bear | 


his funeral expenses before his death! The effect was in- 
stantaneous. Dick, with an effort, aroused himself from 


| his tragedy of ‘'Tancred.” 





VOLTAIRE’S FAVORITE DISH. 

A ravoriTE dish on the table of the wealthy a century 
ago was the ears of a wild boar, eaten with a highly spiced 
sauce culled a la Grecque. Ia Harpe and Voltaire were 
both excessively fond of that delicacy, and to induce them 
to accept an invitation it was sufficient to say that there 
would be wild boars’ ears on the bill of fare. Voltaire’s 
passion for the dish equaled that which he had for aspar- 
ogus. The two writers were one day invited by Madame 
qe Saint Julien to a literary soirée, after which they were 
to sup on wild boars’ ears, without ceremony, and as an 
additional attraction to this patty, Voltaire was to read 
It was an event in Paris fash- 


_ionable circles, and Madame de Saint Julien was besieged 


the torpor drink had brought him into, called for a bath, | 


and with that will God had vouchsafel him, he dressed, 
and descended to the lower hall. Here he promenaded, 
in an indifferent manner, for some moments. 
to the ‘‘ bar” he imbibed a strong ‘‘cocktail.” Thus set 
up, he proceeded to the front door on the plaza. Whilst 
standing here a boy was passing with the corpse of an in- 
fant smothered in roses on a truy—a Mexican child, Dick 
accosted the bearer with the question as to what a funeral 
would cost; this one, for example. The reply was vague 
and undeterminable, So, girding up his loins, he lounged 
across the plaza to McCormick's store, 

Good-morning, Mr. McCormick,” said Dick, in the 
most careless tone. ‘* What's the news ? 
yot ?” 

**Oh, yes! he has gone, 

**A good fellow. Did he leave any message for me 

“Yes and no. Lieutenant H. left a deposit for your 
benefit. He left ninety-two dollars to defray your funeral 
expenses,” 

**Ah!” said Dick, ‘‘ give me the money, please. I do 


He left an hour ago.” 


9” 


with solicitations to be invited to it. 
Voltaire, on being presented by the mistress of the 


| house, was received with great applause, and began to read 


Then going | 


| head from near Coulanges.” 


Has H. gone | 


his work, Madame de Saint Julien was seated behind the 
author, her mind absorbed by the supper that was to ter- 
minate the soirée, and appearing to pay more attention to 
the movements of her sc:vants than to the tragedy. Pres- 
ently a valet came in quictly on tiptoe to stir the fires, and 
as he stooped down the lady whispered to him : ‘‘ Have 
you got the boars’ ears?” ‘‘ Yes, madame, the coach from 
Auxerre, which arrived this morning, brought a boara’ 
**Ah,” replied the mistress, 
‘‘now my mind is at ease ;” then, not heeding the signs of 
impatience made by Voltaire, she added, in a low tone, but 
loud enough to be heard, ‘‘ Don’t forget to tell the cook 


| to serve them en menus droits, and not to spare the mus- 


| tard and new wine in the sauce, 


not mean to die yet, and I shall remit it to him with my | 


sober compliments, and best wishes for his health and 
prosperity.” 


Dick returned to his room, packed up his traps, and was | 
off that evening for his post, Arriving at my post, en | 


passant, the doctor told me the story as I have told it to 
you. 

I gave them quarters, and in the evening called to see 
how they were getting along. I found Dick with his feet 
immersed in a tub of warm water, with a goodly propor- 
tion of what he called mustard therein. Dick called to 
me. 

**Major,” said he, “this is curious-smelling mustard, 
It doesn’t smell to me like mustard, Tuke a whiff of it.” 

Taking a whiff, I discovered it not to be mustard at all, 
but curry. 

“Never mind,” said Dick ; “curry is just as good as 
siustard in this case,” 

"Twas the warm water and cleansing of the parts that 
was needed. 

Some years afterward Vick died, burnt out, thus veri- 
fying the old poetical adage, ‘‘ Habits are stubborn things,”’ 

By the time a man has turned forty his ruling pus- 
sions have grown so very hearty there's no clipping of their 
wings. 

Poor H. died before Dick. The latter, hearing of his 
death, sent the amonnt he had left with McCormick to 
his kindred in Penusylvania, 


_— 





Doy'r try to study that for which you have no real in- 
clination. Forced doctors, liwyers, ministers — forced 
anythings—are generally failures, 


” 


Voltaire, on hearing these words, stopped short in his 
reading, and turning to Madame de St. Julien said: 
‘* Mustard, madame, mustard and new wine! What pro- 
fanity \” ‘Yes, sir,” she returned, “they are delicious 
en menus droits with that sauce.” ‘ Not to my taste, my 
madame,” exclaimed Voltuire, exasperated ; then, making 
a low bow to the lady of the house and closing his manu- 
script, he walked majestically from the room without 
finishing his reading, and left the housy, not even waiting 
for his carriage. When the moment of surprise caused by 


| this outburst had passed, every one asked what was the 





meaning of it. ‘ Only this,” said La Harpe —“ Voltaire 
likes boara’ ears with a sauce of his own, and he hasa 
horror of mustard.” 


DIVING-BELLS, 


Tur first diving-bell we read of was nothing but a very 
large kettle suspended by ropes, with the mouth down- 
ward and planks to sit upon fixed in the middle of its 
concavity. Two Greeks at Toledo made an experiment 
with it before the Emperor Charles V. They descended 
in it with a lighted candle to a considerable depth. 

In 1683 William Phipps, the son of a blacksmith, formed 
a project for unloading a rich Spanish ship sunk on the 
coast of Hispaniola, Charles II, gave him a ship with 
everything necessary for his undertakiug, but being un- 
successful he returned in great poverty. He then en- 
deavored to procure another yessel ; but failing, he got a 
subscription, to which the Duke of Albemarle contributed. 
In 1687 Phipps set sail in a ship of two hundred tons, 
having previously engaged to divide the profits according 
to the twenty shares of which the subscription consisted. 
At first all his labors proved fruitless; but at last, when he 
seemed almost to despair, he was fortunato cnough to 
bring up so much treasure that ho returned to England 
with the value of £500,000 steriing ; of this sum he got 
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£20,000, and the duke £90,000. Phipps was 
knighted by the king, and laid the foundation of the for- 
tunes of the present noble house of Mulgrave. 

Since that time diving-bells have often been employed. 
On the occasion of the breaking in of the water of the 
Thames during the progress of the tunnel beneath it, Mr. 
Brunel frequently descended in one to the bed of the 
river. Diving-helmets, supplied with air by a force-pump, 
are of more recent date, and have proved of great use in 
submarine exploration ; but these bid fair to be at last 
superseded, so far as the supply of pumped air is con- 
cerned, by the new and remarkable system of Mr. Fieuss, 
which requires no supply of air from the surface. 


A $1,500,000 DIAMOND FOUND, 


From all accounts the wonderful Koh-i-noor, or ‘‘ Moun- 
tain of Light,” the property of her Britannic Majesty, is 
eclipsed by a recently discovered diamond found in South 
Africa, and now in the possession of Mr. Porter-Rhodes, 
who is, I believe, the fortunate discoverer of the gem. 
‘The weight of the newly-found stone is one hundred and 
fifty carats, It is uncut, but from its peculiarly favorable 
shape is not expected to lose more than ten carats during 
the process, The diamond is as big asa very large walnut, 
and is described as ‘‘like a hailstone in sunlight, of a be- 
witching transparency, and brilliant whiteness no other 
precious metal can vie with.” Most Cape diamonds are 
of an inferior yellowish tinge, which detracts from the 
value of the stones; but this specimen is not only the 
largest ever discovered, but of a purity unsurpassed by 
any of its compeers, I understand that the stone was re- 
cently shown to the Prince of Wales at Marlborough 
House, and that his diamonds, when placed beside the 
Porter-Rhodes stone, were seen to be ‘off color.” Offers 
for his property flow in upon the lucky owner fron all 
parts of Europe, The first offer received was £50,000 ; 
the most recent one was £100,000. The owner’s bankers, 
I hear, are willing to advance £60,000 against the se- 
curity. The stone will not, it is thought, change hands 
under £200,000, which is just £60,000 more than the 
famous Koh-1-noor is valued at, Mr. Porter-Rhodes asks 
the trifling sum of £300,000, or $1,500,000 for his prop- 
erty, and does not seem in any hurry to dispose of it. It is 
rumored that a Russian prince is in treaty for the jewel. 


THE INGENUITY OF ANTS, 

in the hotter parts of the earth (says the Rev. J. G. 
Wood), where ant-life attains its fullest development, it is 
scarcely possible to keep provis:ons of any kind. The 
only protection that is of the slightest efficacy is to place 
the vessel on a table, and immerse each leg of the tablo 
in a basin of water, Even then care must be taken that 
the water be kept perfectly clean, as if any small floating 
objects should fall into it the ants will use them as rafts ; 
and if dust be allowed to accumulate on the surface the 
insects will crawl over it. They will even scale walls, 
creep along the ceiling until they are over the table, and 
then allow themselves to drop upon it. Many. species go 
on foraging expeditions, which are managed with as much 
order and discipline as a body of foragers in a modern 
army. The most redoubtable of these foragers are called 
driver ants, and there are several species of them, each 
having its own way of foraging. Those which are best 
known belong to the genus Eciton, and inhabit tropical 
America. In these creatures the division of labor is re- 
markably carried out, the workers being broadly divided 





into laborers and soldiers. The latter are very much 
larger than the former, and act as officers while the column 
is on the march, 

Mr. Bates, the well-known traveler, in describing a 
column of drivers, some hundred yards in length, has the 
following remarks on the officers and their duties : 

‘* The large-headed individuals were in proportion about 
five in one hundred to the small individuals, but not one 
of them carried anything in its mandibles, They were all 
trotting along outside the column, and distributed in 
regular proportion throughout the whole line of army, 
their globular white heads rendering them very conspicu- 
ous among the rest, bobbing up and down as they tra- 
versed the inequalities of the road.” 

Can anything be more in accordance with existing 
military principles than this disposition of the officers and 
privates? From such a column of numbers, branch 
columns are perpetually thrown out for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the neighborhood of the actual line of march, 
When such a column has fulfilled its task it retires, joins 
the main column, and becomes merged in it as before, 


VASES, 

A CHINESE vase, it is contended, is an article of furni- 
ture, whereas a Greek vase is a specimen of art. Tho 
latter belongs naturally to a museum, where it may in- 
spire the student of painting and sculpture ; the former 
is found, without surprise, in the boudoir of a lady or the 
dining-room of an opulent banker, And yet the Greeks 
decorated their houses with vases long before they rele- 
gated them to the uses of their tombs, as the Romans also 
did. They painted them instead of pictures on their 
walls; they contrived a harmony between their shapes 
and those of the buildings they were intended to orna- 
ment ; they gave them plinth and base, frieze and cor- 
nice, and each was a charm and a study in itself. But 
could there be conceived a collection more monotonous and 
exhausting to the mind’s interest than one composed ex- 
clusively of Chinese jars, as any one will testify who has 
ever visited the vaults of the Japanese Palace of Dresden, 
where the whole is only redeemed from immediate dull- 
ness by a scholarly system of classification, chronological 
and illustrative of the different types, On the other hand, 
a Chinese vase standing alone is an object of exceedingly 
little attraction in itself. It is a picture which wants to bo 
set in a frame, to be associated with a variety of tones, to 
be reflected by mirrors, to bo draped about by handsome 
curtains, and so forth. 

If all this be true—and the argument is a French one— 
your Chinese vase can scarcely be said to be worth any- 
thing in itself. It is only partially true, however. No 
doubt the Chinese value their ware instinctively on ac- 
count of certain qualities which, by Western connoisseur- 
ship, are only prized at second-hand—the ‘“crackling,”’ 
for instance; but it is the same with their gigantic flowers, 
dragons and chimeras—objects such as to which the 
Greeks never gave expression or form. 


Wuen we begin to live out of ourselves, to appreciate 
interests that we do not share, and sympathize with joys 
and sorrows not our own, to respect knowledge that we 
have not gained, and wisdom from whatever source 1% 
comes, then shall we be released from the chains which 
keep us back from seeing much that is true, and feeling 
much that is good, and our lives will become full and rich 
to ourselves, and precious to others, 
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THE 9:30 ur. —‘‘ WE ARE ENEMIES, MISS REYNOLDS, FROM THIS TIME FORTH. GOOD-NIGHT!” . . . . “HIS FACE TURNED TOWARD 
THE COMING DEATH. AS THE LOCOMOTIVE ROUNDED THE BEND, HE COULD SEE HER TAJ.L COLUMNS OF SMOKE.”—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED POEM 








BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





AN UNPUBLISHED POEM 


Mr. U1. G. Arxinson, contributing the following poem 





to the London Atheneum, says: Its origin is intercsting 
equally in an artistic, literary, and psychological point of 
view, showing out of what few cnd simple elements a 
genius like Scott could, with scarcely an effort, concoct a 
pleasing story. My late father, an architect, was a friend 
of Scott’s, and helped him as a friend in the decoration 
and finishings of Abbotsford. Scott would often dine with 
my father when in J ondon, and was greatly interested in 
the garden. In one corner there was some rockwork, in 
which were inserted some fragments of stone ornaments 





THE MUCKLE STAIN, OR THE BLEE 


For the blessed rood of Sir Gervase the good 
The nuns of Kilburn pray, 

Buttfor the wretch who shed his blood 
No tongue a prayer shall say. 


The bells shall ring and the nuns shall sing 
Sir Gervase to the blest, 

But holiest rites will never bring 
His murderer's soul to rest. 





Now tell me, I pray, thou palmer gray, | 
Why thou kneelest at this shrine, 

And why dost thou cry so eagerly 
Upon the help divine ? 


Oh, tell me who the man may bo, 
And what his deadly sin, 

That the Church's prayer for his soul dospair 
The mercy of Christ may win. 


I cry at this shrine on tho help divine 
To save the soul of one 

Who in death shall lie ere morning light 
Upon this ancient stone. 


Sir Gervase rode forth far in the North 
To Whitby's holy see; 

In her bower alone his lady made moan, 
A fairer could not be. 


His false brother came to the weeping damo: 
Oh, I love you dearer than life 

Hence! would you win to shame and sin 
Thy brother’s wedded wife ? 





He is far away, thou sweet ladio, ' 
And none may hear or see, 

So, lady bright, this very night, 
Oh, open your door to mo, 

Sir Gervase rides forth far in the North, 
Tis long ere he comes back, 

And thine eyes shine out like stars by night 
From thy hair of raven black. 


The fire shall burn at the door stone 
Ere I open my door to thee, 

And thy suit of hell to Sir Gervase I'll tell, 
And a traitor’s death thou wilt die. 


Then fare yo well, Dame Isabel, 
Thou lady of mickle pr de; 


Thou shalt rue the day thou saidst me nay 
When back to thee I ride. 


The day declined, the rising wina 
Sung shrill on Whitby’s sands; 
With ear down laid and ready blade, 

Behind a rock he stands, 





BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


from the ruins of Kilburn Priory ; and crowning all was a 
larze, irreguiarly shaped stone, having a deep red stain, 
no doubt of ferruginous origin. This stone was sent to 
my father by Lord Mulgrave, in one of his cement vessels, 
my father having been struck with its.appearance on the 
shore at Whitby ; and from these simple, really uncon- 
nected facts Scott made out the following story, in verses 
which might be regarded as a kind of friendly offering in 
return for services rendered. Here are the lines ; I had 
supposed them lost, but my sister, in turning over'some 
old papers, found a copy— 
DING STONE OF KILBURN PRIORY. 
Sir Gervase rode on in thought alone, 
Leaving his men behind; 
The blow was sure, the flight secure, 
But a voice was in the wind: 


False brother, spur thy flying steed, 
Thon canst not fly so fast 

But on this stone where now I bleed 
Thyself shalt breathe thy last. 


That stone was then on Whitby’s shore 
And now behold it here! 

Aud ever that blood is in mine eya, 
And ever that voice in mine ear! 


Now, thou palmer gray, now turn thee, I pray. 
And let me look in thine eye. 

Alas! it burns bright with a fearful light 
Like guilt about to die. 


That stone is old, and o’er it has rolled 
The tempest of many years; 

sut flercer rage than of tempest or age 
In thy furrowed faeo appears. 


Oh, speak not thus, thou holy man, 
But bend and pray by me, 

And give me your aid in this hour of need, 
Till I my penance drie. 


With book and beads, with ave and creed, 
Oh, help me while you may; 

When tho bell tolls one, oh, leave me alone, 
For with me you may not stay. 


Sore prayed tho friar by the gray palmer 
As both knelt o’er the stone, 

And redder grew the blood-red hua, 
And they heard a fearful groan. 


Friar, leave me now, on my trembling brow 
The drops of sweat run down, 

And alone with his spirit I must deal this night 
My deadly guilt to atone. 


By the morning light the good friar came 
By the sinners side to pray; 

But his spirit had flown, and stretched on the stono 
A corpse the palmer lay. 


And still from that stone at the hour of ‘one — 
Go visit it who dare— 

The blood runs red and a shriek of dread 
Pierces the miduigut air. 


As a little boy I determined to go and sit on that stone 
in the night, and at last conquered my fear and sat there 
triumphantly, and have never feared anything since. 
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‘7 Kvow very well, James Gilraith, that you don’t care 
for me any longer.” 

‘** You are not certain of that,” he said, in a dogged tone, 

“Tam, Don’t you suppose my heart tells meso? You 
are tired of me, Any person could tell that I am no 
longer to you what I used to be before” —her voice quiv-" 
ered, and she hid her face against the gate—‘‘ before Ella 
Wolf came,” 

**You silly little thing, you are jealous again,” he 
laughed, 

**T know Iam, and I don’t pretend not to be. Oh, Jim, 
I do love youso! I can’t helpit. I ought to have more 
pride about me than to act as Iam doing; but I would 
sooner die than lose you.” 

“Why, Lu, you talk as if there were no other men in 
the world, There are plenty much better-looking men 
than I am, and superior to me in every respect. You 
might have your pick of the best.” 

She put her hand on his arm almost as if he were al- 
ready slipping away from her, and that touch could hold 
him. For she loved him, indeed, and they were to have 
been married. She had his dainty gold ring, with asingle 
pearl in it, on her finger then. But since the last six 
weeks he had met a Miss Ella Wolf, from the city of 
B—. 

Lu Reynolds was pretty enough for a country girl, but 
how plain before this gorgeous Miss Wolf, dressed in her 
wondrous silks that would stand alone! Lu had, it is 
true, great blue eyes, that were very captivating, and a 
rosy mouth and dimpled cheeks ; but her complexion was 
tanned, and alas! the sun, despite coal-scuttle bonnets, 
had freckled her, too, And somehow her hands had got 
so brown and vulgar-looking, that she almost hated them. 
Her chestnut hair could not be managed, and she couldn’t 
wear earrings, because her ears had never been pierced. 

These things she had never noticed till since the last 
six weeks, 

Jim had liked her well enough, and was as little aware 
of her imperfections as herself. But, lo! Miss Wolf from 
B—— appeared, and poor Lu’s sad lack of so much that 
was necessary was ruthlessly unvailed. Miss Wolf’s com- 
plexion was as fair, smooth and velvety as pearl-powder at 
one dollar per box could make it. Her cheeks had no 
sunburn on them, but bloomed with that faint soupcon of 
red which so beautifies the pale rose, Her hair was some- 
thing glorious—a very dream of enchantment. Her figure 
and carriage nearly surpassed imagination itself. She had 
diamonds in her ears, and her fingers were stiff with rings, 
and at the end of avaluable gold chain which hung around 
her neck was attached a tiny Geneva watch, which was a 
miracle to Lu, who had never seen anything in the shape 
of a watch less dainty than her father’s enormous turnip, 
that wound up with a noise like a clock, and Jim’s silver 
chronometer, that was a railroad timepiece, and scarcely 
an ornament, 

Miss Wolf sang also, and accompanied herself on a 
guitar, wrote verses, and read them aloud very graciously, 
and even sketched. 

All this helped to make the old story—Jim Gilraith was 
dazzled, and poor Lu entirely eclipsed, 

The six weeks had passed by for Jim like an intoxicating 
vision of that length. He went to see Miss Wolf every 
day at least once. She lived a good three miles from his 
office, but he did not care for that, nor for the snow and 
cold. She tolerated his visits, even flirted slightly with 
him, but, as several village autborities justly said, ‘‘ Any- 
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body with half an eye could see plainly that Ella Wolf was 
only amusing herself, and didn’t care for Jim in reality a 
bit.” 

However, it was asad business for Lu. She loved Jim 
truly and well, and there she now stood with him by the 
gate, the snow deep on the ground, the wind cold, and 
her heart more desolate and bleak than all. 

She was so miserably jealous, that she felt she could die 
with something even like joy. Anything rather than con- 
tinue to bear that pain in her breast—that fang gnawing 
there sharper than the vulture’s beak ! 

Jim, though, seemed quite calm. He was flattered by 
the girl’s jealousy, but certainly not much moved. 

‘* How you do hate Miss Wolf, don’t you, Lu ?” he said, 
laughing. 

‘Hate her? I could—well, I won’t say anything 
wicked ; but if she were drowning, and I by, I wouldn't 
do more than hold out a straw to see if she would follow 
the proverb and clutch at it. Jim, please don’t visit her 
again.” 

“TIT must. It wouldn’t look well to drop off suddenly.” 

**Then say that you won’t go there till next Sunday.” 

He shook his head. 

**Can’t; I’m going to-night.” 

**To-night !” 

**Yes ; I can’t stand the dreariness of that confounded 
office more than three times a week,” he said, in a tons 
expressive of his extreme disgust, 

‘Come over to see me, We can talk, or play cards, or 
do what we please.” 

**Cards bore me, Lu, as you’re aware, I like music. 
What a pity you don’t sing!” 

Lu evidently thought so, too. 
he was resolved to go. 

She could have cried, but contrived to keep the tears 
back. Suddenly a thought struck her. 

** But, Jim, you can’t go to-night,” she cried, ‘ for you 
must attend to the switch when the 9:30 passes.” 

‘“‘That’s nothing. I shall arrange all that,” he said, 
quietly. 

** How ?” 

‘*Pres Ames will look after the switch, 
drink for it.” 

‘© Ames !” exclaimed Lu, clasping her hands, and look- 
ing up to him with a sudden fear in her eyes. ‘‘ Oh, Jim. 
take my advice aud do not trust to that Pres Ames. He 
drinks so, and cannot be depended on. If the train 
should be switched on to the other track, it would meet 
the express, and you know what the dreadful result would 
be. Take heed, Jim.” 

“Lu, you are really getting silly. Don’t you suppose 
that Iam fully aware of the importance of attending to 
the switch ? Ames drinks a good deal, it is true, but never 
too much when he has business on hand. Besides, I 
don’t believe a gallon of liquor would seriously affect him, 
he is so used to it.” 

**Oh, if you ever cared anything for me, I implore you 
by the memory of that vanished love to listen and be 
guided now! Don’t risk so many lives for the sake of 
spending a few hours with that heartless girl. 
laughing at you in her sleeve, Jim. You are not good 
enough for her. Your foolish admiration flatters :nd 
amuses her, and you may rest assure! that she is ridicul- 
ing you in ull the letters she writes to her friends at home. 
She is not the sort of person to be satisfied with love such 
as you could give her, and love alone, You could give 


It was plain, then, that 


T'll give him a 


She is only 


20 
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her nothing else, Jim, for you are not rich. You are only 
a clers at a httle railway stopping-place. She wouldn’t 
marry a man who had less than tive or ten thousand dol- 
lars a year, and, above all, she wouldn’t marry an awkward 
countryman such as she views you to be. These are plain 
words, my own darling boy, but they are truths.” 

He was simply fiendishly angry. 

Duriog the torrent of her speech his face turned red 
and white alternately with anger and surprise, and when 
she at Jength finished, his handsome countenance was so 
contorted with 
passion, that 
it seemed ab- 
solutely fest- 
ered and sore, 

“Truths, 
Miss Reyn- 
olds |” he said, 
really gnash- 
ing his teeth. 
“Then you 
certainly have 
@ nice opinion 
of me. Upon 
my soul, it is 
well for you 
that you are 
not a man, 
So, with all 
your love, 
you, ia reality, 
only consider 
me ‘a poor 
clerk,’ and 
‘an awkward 
bumpkin,’ and 
a laughing- 
stock for 
everybody! I 
congratulate 
you upon 
your telling 
the truth for 
once. You 
call yourself 
a lady, I sup- 
pose, and you 
have spoken 
plain words to 
me I call 
myself a gen- 


tleman, and 
will recipro- 
cate. In the 


first place I 
advise you to 
cultivate a 
little decency. It is not modest to follow a man up as 
you dome. Iam sick and tired of you, and everybody 
knows it; therefore it looks very bad for you to pursue 
me in the bold fashion you’ve been doing ——” 

‘Jim, you are forgetting yourself. You must not talk 
so to me, and you will be sorry when you are again in 
your senses,” 

‘Tam in my senses at last, thank heaven! Now mark 
this, if you please: I don’t wish to have anything more to 
do with you ; so don’t speak to or notice me in any man- 
ner hereafter. The ring you have you can throw in the 
fire. We are enemies, you understand, Miss Reynolds, 








A CURIOUS NEST.— SEE PAGE 23, 





from this time forth. Good-night.” He turned his back 
upon her and walked away. 

She stood there a while looking a{ter him, and the snow 
began to fall again sadly around her. 

The Winter day was closing in. 

As for him, he strode on toward the village. 
angry he was, and how sevagely he hated her ! 

Yes, it was really hate, All she had said repeated itself 
in his mind until his rage almost maddened him. 

‘*A poor clerk !—a country bumpkin !” he exclaimed, 
aloud. ‘To 
think that the 
girl would 
dare to use 
such language 
tome! Well, 
I am rid of 
her at last, 
and that’s a 
blessing, for I 
didn’t see my 
way out of 
the entangle- 
ment. Snow- 
ing again, by 
Jovel’’ he 
said, glancing 
up. ‘What a 
nuisance! I 
shall have to 
walk to Mi-s 
Wolf's, for of 
course I can’t 
borrow old 
man Reyn- 
olds’s horse 
after the row 
with his 
daughter. 
First of all, I 
must see Pres 
Ames.” 

He found 
this Mr. Pres 
Ames at his 
usual place of 
resort, which 
was, of course, 
the village 
tavern. Mr. 
Ames was a 
social being, 
and liked to 
mix with his 
a = . & fellow mortals 
ae ’ " —especially to 

mix whisky- 
toddics with them. In the ardent and industrious per- 
formance of the latter he had acquired an extremely red 
nose, a breath which was not altogether like the south 
winds blowing over violets, and a condition of nerves that 
gave him the seeming of a person suffering from chronic 
ague, 

However, at the appearance of Jim in the tavern he 
came forward very briskly, for his instant conjecture was : 

**Something’s up when Jim Gilraith comes here. Prob- 
ably a drink in prospect.” 

**Pres, I want you to do something for me this even- 
ing,” said Jim, coming to the point at once, ‘‘Iam going 
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down the country on some business, and can’t be here 
when the 9:30 comes up from B——,. Will you attend to 
the switch ?” 

Mr. Ames smiled and rubbed his elbows ; but looked 
rather doubtful, too. 

‘*Well, you see, Jim, it’s a monstrous cold nizht, and 
the snow’s fallin’ agin. My clothes and shoes ain’t none 
too thick, and it’s a good two hours’ job. It'll take me an 
hour, or nigh that, to git from here to the switch.” 

**But you can shelter yourself in the tool-house, I'll 
give you a pint of the best whisky when I return to- 
nizht.” 

The drunkard’s eyes sparkled, but he still hesitated. 

“*T tell you what,” said he, struck with a new idea, ‘‘ the 
whisky’ll be as good as a fire to keep me warm. Give it 
me in advance, and I'll do the job for you as well as you 
could yourself,” 

“Very well ; but don’t get drunk.” 

“Drunk !” exclaimed Mr. Ames, with 
* Did you ever see me drunk ?” 

“No, nor sober. Weill, I can depend on you, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘**You can, and no mistake.” 

‘““Then here’s the key of the switch, and here’s the 
money to buy your whisky with. You may buy the very 
best.” 

The bargain was thus concluded, and the two parted. 

Jim struc out again into the snowy night. 

White desolation lay piled upon the earth as far as the 
eye could reach, and still the feathery flakes came softly 
down. 

As Jim walked along the track his spirits rose consider- 
ably. Somehow he was not as angry as he had been be- 
fore, thinking over Lu Reynolds’s words, and, indeed, he 
even smiled, 

‘Poor foolish girl! I oughtn’t to have been so harsh, 
after all,” he mused, ‘* What is that line of Byron’s? A 
certain uncomfortable place has no fury like a woman 
scorned, His lordship knew the sex well. She was jeal- 
ous, and, of course, not very mindful in her choice of Jan- 
guage. She loves me to desperation ; but,” he whispered, 
softly, his heart throbbing, ‘‘ perhaps somebody else cares 
a bit for me, too—more, possibly, than anybody, or even 
she herself, suspects.” 

This comforted him nearly all the way. 

When he saw the lights in the windows of the house 
where Miss Wolf was staying, his whole body thrilled. 

Impatiently he sprang up the bank from the track, 
passed through the gate, ascended the piazza steps, and 
knocked at the door. 

He was let in by Miss Flora Anderson, Miss Wolf’s 
friend, 

**You, Mr. Gilraith !” exclaimed the young lady, in gen- 
uine surprise, ‘And is it possible that you have walked 
all the way from the village! Come in and warm yourself, 
We have a perfect conflagration in the parlor-stove.” 

He took off his snowy hat and coat and obeyed, The 
fire was, indeed, roaring there ; but Miss Anderson had 
evidently been enjoying it alone. 

“* How sorry Iam that Ella is not here,” continued she. 

‘* Where is she ?” 

‘Oh, she ran down to B to-day, and won’t return 
till the 9:30 comes, But I suppose we can contrive to 
amuse each other without her for a little while—can we 
not ?” 

The disappointment overwhelmed him to such an extent 
that he could scarcely answer. 

He resolved instantly not to remain, and began to cast 
about for some excuse that would enable him to leave. 


indignation, 








‘«T presume she went to town on some shopping expedi- 
tion ?” he said, to gain time. 

‘No, not quite,” replied Flora, simpering a little. and 
glancing at him rather archly. ‘ You know, I suppose, 
that Fila is not precisely her own mistress, even if she is 
unmarried,” 

‘* Her father and mother, probably ——’ 

**Oh, she doesn’t care the least about ‘heir wishes when 
they don’t happen to coincide with her own,” continued 
the young lady, who was fond of italics in her conversa- 
tion. ‘But there is somebody ¢/se—a gentleman.” 

Jim began to feel awfully chilly in spite of the fire. 

‘* Indeed !” he gasped. 

‘* Yes: it’s no great secret that Ella’s engaged.” He 
braced himself in his chair, for he thought he should fall, 
“She is to marry old Mr. Solomon Pike, the jeweler, in 
the Spring. Idon’t envy her. He’s as stingy as he can 
be, and as cross as Jack’s hatband. He won’t give her any- 
thing to eat but bread-and-cheese.” 

It would be difficult to describe how Jim felt at this an- 
nouncement; but he knew this, that all hope was for ever 
gone, and that he had been extremely foolish, 

He rose. 

**T must be off already, Miss Flora,” he said. ‘I only 
had a moment to stop, and it is gone. I must be at the 
switch in time for the train.” 

This was a feeble subterfuge, but it served, and presently 
he once more found himself out-of-doors, 

The snow was coming down faster than ever, and he 
found walking a matter of no little difficulty. 

However, he went on rapidly as he could, but sick at 
heart. 

What a laugh everybody in the village would have at 
him—perhaps were having already ! 

At length he reached the tool-house; but no light was 
burning in the window, and the switch had not yet been 
arranged, 

*‘Ames hasn’t come,” he said, a shade concerned. 
*“The snow makes the walking bad for him. It’s nine 
o’clock, and he should be here, I'll keep on up the track 
and meet him.” 

But he walked some distance, plowing with much labor 
through the snow, and still no sign of the man he ex- 
pected. ° 

He strained his eyes through the white thick mist in the 
hope of catching the gleam of an approaching lantern, but 
none was visible, 

Seriously alarmed, he pressed forward with more energy 
—but not with more speed—than ever. He stumbled and 
floundered across the ties, and occasionally slipped upon 
the smooth rail, but still he pursued his way. 

Suddenly, far away, he heard a shrill, ominous note, 

It was the whistle of the distant locomotive ! 

“*She’s at H——, and must be here in twenty or twenty- 
fiveminutes. My God! if I had only listened to Lu’s words, 
and attended to this thing myself! The snow trips me at 
every step. What has got into my legs? They seem to 
bend under me.” 

He fought the storm manfully, and staggered blindly on, 

Toadd to his struggle, the wind began to sweep against 
his breast down the narrow cut where the road was laid, 
and he could no longer face the tempest, but was com- 
pelled to tack obliquely like a ship, 

‘** It will be better as I come back ; but I must run all 
the way,” he said. ‘‘ Helloa! I see a light.” 

Rousing all his strength, he dashed forward, crying out 
as he went, 

The light halted. At last he came up, breathless, 

Some men whom he knew—one with a lantern were 
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about to bear a bundle of snowy rags, for such it seemed, 
into the woods, 

‘*What’s this ?” he asked. 

** Pres Ames, frozen to death.” 

‘What! Oh, heaven! I deserve this! Let me search 
his pockets, He has the key of the switch, and the 9:30 
will be here in twelve minutes! Don’t stare, but tear his 
rags from him and find my key !” 

They fell to work, rifling the dead man’s pockets and 
explaining at the same time. 

** Somebody gave the poor devil a dollar to get a pint 
of whisky,” said the man with the lantern, ‘* Pres bought 
the cheap kind, and got three pints. At a quarter to nine 
he left the tavern to go down the track to the tool-house, 
he said ; but he was very drunk, and could scarcely walk 
or speak, He seems to have gone part of the way, and to 
have fallen and Jaid there. He’s stiff as an icicle,” 

Jim, with a wild shriek, threw up his hands, The key 
was not to be found, 

At this same instant they all heard the whistle of the 
coming train as it passed the station below. 

It would ba at the switch in nine minutes! 

James Gilraith turned from the crowd, and plunged like 
a madman along the track in that direction. 

‘* All those lives will be on my soul before the sun rises 
to-morrow! She who will have made me the murderer 
will be one of my victims! Oh, Lu, if I had only listened 
to you! Well, I shall dio with the rest.” 

At the tool-house the train should leave the track on 
the right hand and take that to the left. 

It would now, instead of this, continue its journey on 
the right, and soon afterward meet the lightning express 
from W——, and both would inevitably be ground to 
atoms ! 

Jim Gilraith determined not to survive tho frightful 
catastrophe, but to let his own destruction precede, and, 
if possible, expiate part of his crime. 

The ground bégan to rock under his feet, and he could 
already hear the rumbling thunder of the approaching 
engine. 

He fell upon his knee, and then stretched himself across 
the rails of the track on the right. 

Afterward the world would understand, and, perhaps, 
pity. His face he turned toward the coming death. 

The great lantern in front of the locomotive shot forth 
its single shaft of white light, and as she rounded the bend 
he could seo her tall columns of smoke, the sparks and 
cinders falling beneath her wheels, and could feel the 
quaking of the earth under her mighty tread. 

Suddenly the whistlo screamed, waking the echoes of 
the desolate earth far and wide. 

She was at the switch, and but a few yards from him. 

He closed his eyes and waited. 

The next instant the train had swept by him, with rattle 
and roar, down the track on the left hand ! 

He caught a glimpse of some one on horseback follow- 
ing, and then he lost consciousness. 

* * * * * a + 

‘Jim, are you awake—really ? Are you in your senses, 
really, you bad boy ?” 

He turned on the bed, and looked toward the fire, 

She was there, his own Lu! 

And now she came to him with something in her hand. 

“Drink this, Jim. Doctor Scott has just gone. You’ve 
had an awful, awful time of it, and once we were almost 
ready to give you up. You've been talking the greatest 
nonsense I ever listened to.” 

“Tn, the train was switched off all right, wasn’t it? I 
did not dream that, did I ? 








“No,” she said, quietly. ‘‘ I switched the train off for 
you, Jimmy. I felt kind of worried about your giving 
the key to Pres Ames, as you said you were going to do, 
and about a quarter to ning I slipped out of the house, 
saddled the mare, and started for the switch. A quarter 
of the way there I met Pres Ames—drunk and incapable, 
of course. I took the key from him, and hurried to the 
tool-house, and when the 9:30 came by the left track was 
ready to receive her. You told me not to meddle with 
your affairs, Jimmy ; but I couldn’t help it that once. T 
won’t do so again. When you are well and strong, you 
can go away and do as you please, you know ; and, as 
you wish it, we'll ke enemies, In fact, we are enemies 
now.” 

** And you don’t love me any longer, Lu ?” 

‘*Oh, yes, I do! The Bible commands us to love our 
enemies, you know. I always follow my Bible, Jim.” 

*©You saved Miss Wolf’s life as well as mine, Lu. She 
was on that train.” 

“‘T know she was. I saw her get out of 1 at the station. 
I suppose you'll be calling over to see her this afternoon, 
won't you ?” 

‘*Come here.” 

‘* What for ?” 

‘“*T want to tell you what a viilain I’ve been, and I want 
to hear you tell me that you will never be my wife.” 

‘“*T never will be your wife, thon.” 

‘Never 2?” 

‘* Well, not if you don’t wish to marry me.” 

‘*But if I should wish that I had perished last night 
rather than lose you—what ?” 
‘© Well, rather than you should be so wicked as that, 
je 

He didn’t wait to hear more, but drew her quickly to 
his bosom, kissed her, and their quarrel was ended, 


A CURIOUS NEST, 

Birps sometimes select curious places for building their 
nests, They seem impressed with a sense of man’s friend- 
liness for them, and believe themselves safe under his 
protection from the attacks of their feathered foes. Per- 
haps, however, no more curious spot was ever chosen by 
thesg builders of homes without hands than that of which 
Mr. Harrison Weir has made a spirited drawing, It was 
no less than a letter-box, wherg epistles prosaic as well as 
the most sentimental, pathetic, affectionate and touching 
were dropped by human hands, Neither correspondents 
nor letter-carriers molested the parent birds; they built 
their nests, the eggs were laid, and in due season hatched 
without the brood sustaining any injury from the strange- 
ness of their birthplace. 


Erymotocy oF Bric-A-Brac.—The etymology of the 
name bric-a-brac is rather vague. It probably comes from 
the old French expression, ‘ De bric et de broque,’’ which 
means “from right and from left; from hither and 
thither.” The word “bric” signifies in old French an in- 
strument used to shoot arrows at birds with, and some 
etymologists derive the word ‘‘ brac” from the word ‘ bro- 
canter,” to sell, or exchange, the root of which is Saxon, 
and also the origin of the word “ broker.” Its significa- 
tion in pure English is ‘second-hand goods,” but it has 
of recent years been used to indicate objects of soma 
artistic value made in olden times, and which are much 
esteemed by modern collectors, Under the name bric-d- 
brae are included articles of porcelain, glass, enamels, 





bronzes, woodwork, ivories, ete, 
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DISTINGUISHED INVALIDS. 
By M. E. W. SHERWOOD. 


So accusToMED are we in this age of the world to the ; to us by the trembling hand of a sufferer ? by some wan- 
healthy, hearty, long-lived men of letters—the well-fed | derer of the night, to whom God has denied his greatest 
children of genius, the Tennysons, Bryants, Longfellows, | gift—sleep ? Are not the invalids still in the advance 
Hartes, Macaulays, Thackerays, Dickenses, Dumases, | guard, the men on the watch-tower, looking for the day 
Stowes, Cherbuliezes, Howells, Jameses and the like, that | star on high ? To the world, what room is so dear as the 
we have almost forgotten the old legend that ‘‘Invalidism | sad London bedchamber where Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
and inspiration are near allied,” and that a genius must | ing passed so many dismal and glorious years, and into 
necessarily be hungry, and, presumably, very sick, or, | which no image of health, vivacity and vigorous outdoor 








not a genius, life came, but 
memes — a os awe her dog, Flash ? 
powerful im- | What lesson 


petus of star- 
vation often 
jogged the 
reluctant ma- 
chinery which 
brought the 


have we of 
greater sublim- 
ity than that 
offered by 
Hood, torn by 
suffering and 


divine spark yet keeping the 
from the brain gloomy world 
of the author to of healthy 
the ear of the people laugh- 
public. No ing at his jokes? 


doubt the chil- 
dren of genius 
had been also 
smothered 
sometimes by 
prosperity and 
too much 
health. Many 
a Charlotte 
Bronté may 
have been born 
in Mayfair who 
could have 
written ‘Jane 
Eyre,” had ber 
great soul been 
left to wander 
in Haworth 
Church yard, 
No doubt there 
is sometimes a 
prosperity, and 
a vigorous 
animal health 
which is a clog 
to the vital 


Dropping from 
those pale lips, 
too, the sweet- 
est and most 
c omprekensive 
maxims of res- 
ignation and 
patience ? We 
know and feel 
that genius 
must suffer in 
some way. 
Even the men 
apparently the 
most robust 
have had to 
conquer a posi- 
tion. Contact 
with the public 
is often un- 
pleasant to the 
sensitive geni- 
us. As some 
one says, ‘It 
is like the wind 
which fans the 
manifestation large flame, but 
of the spirit, enemes ned, which extin- 
but we have guishes tho 
long since learned that neither starvation nor ill-health | small one, and the thankless work which Genius has to 
were the necessary concomitants of a poet’s existence, | do, the self-sacrifice which she requires from so many 
He can dine well; off his last edition, in these piping | sides, frightens many away, whilst the feeling of duty, 
times, which demands that something be done for the benefit of 
sut at what wells do the modern poets drink ? Where ! society, if one has the stuff for it, is much less often found 
do they go for their heavenly food ? Do they not some- | than could be wished for in the honor of mankind.” 
times look-in the Grecian vase of Keats, poor dying boy ! The greatest and most important obstacle, however, 
Are not the pages of that wretched sufferer, Poe, turned | which Genius has to overleap is ill-health, that suffering 
over with alonging eye? In the ranks of prose-writers, | | body which was once considered the inevitable accompa- 
what go ipspiring as the patient example of Blind Pres- | niment of the higher gifts. It has been suggested that 
gott, who declared, with a pathetic playfulness, that he | the public were not ill pleased to hear that the poem grew 
‘tsaw-all his yisions with half an eye” ! out of the author’s life-blood, The misery eodured by 
_ And, indeed, the books of political and literary and | Pope, by Keats, by Savage, poor wretch ! certainly endow 
Social and poctical prophecy—are they not often opened | them with a certain interest. There was an explanation 
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for genius like that which revealed the reason for the 
hectic cheek, which had a charm for the lower order of 
minds, the less generous order. 

We have now got to believo that some of the most 
healthy bodies have carried about the most exalted and 
gifted souls, and it only remains to us to admire that force 
in genius which enables it to rise above the misery of the 
body, and to use imperfect tovls, even blinded eyes and 
paralyzed limbs, happy, indecd, if the poetic, creative fac- 
ulty remain unimpaired, and the man who forcibly con- 
quers disease and suffering by the mere power of will, re- 
mains the spiritual warrior, and is of those heroes who do 
not touch the earth, but who battle for supremacy high 
up amid the clouds. All human beings should feel the 
proudest pleasure in the triumph of such a man, 

And such an one was the German poet, Heinrich Heine, 
wit, philosopher and critic. This man’s place in litera- 
ture is unique. He has done much toward forming a new 
literary gospel—the gospel of frankness and sincerity. Ho 
pricked many a bubble. 

This great genius was born at Dusseldorf, on tho 15th 
of December, in the year 1799. His father was a Jewish 
merchant, in a city and country which then, as now, op- 
pressed the Jews. Napoleon, however, held Dusseldorf at 
this period ; he had initiated the plan of placing the 
Jews on an equal footing with the Christians, To their 
eyes he seemed almost a Messiah, delivering them from 
the yoka of civil and political servitude, 

Heine never lost sight of the terrible sufferings of his 
people, nor of the gentler rule of the invader. To him 
Napoleon was even a demi-god. He said of him later 
(with that wild wit so often confounded with ribaldry and 
atheism), ‘‘ that the Kings of Europe were afraid to die, 
for fear that they should meet Napoleon Bonaparte,” and 
many are the lyrics from his pen by which he commemo- 
rates his undying, eloquent gratitude to the great Em- 
peror. he mercantile instincts of his father strove to 
make of *‘ Harry,” as he was called—after an English friend 
—a banker, but a generous uncle interfered, and the schol- 
arly, thoughtful youth was sent to the University of Bonn, 
in 1819, His favorite studies were poetry and philosophy ; 
he plunged deeply into legendary lore, and read, as all 
poets should, the ‘* Nibelungenlied.” 

He was temperate, even in the use of beer and tobacco ; 
he took much exercise in the fencing school; he was of 
a reserved and sensitive nature, having few confidants, 
and seldom spoke of his sentiments, His delicate, fine 
shyness aped pride. Rousseau says of him that ‘* He was 
one of thoso who are ashamed of having wept.” ‘It was 
this dread of yielding to softer emotions which caused 
Heine to array his Cupids with cap and bell, and to 
endow every one of his Graces with a club foot ’—so says 
one of his eulogizers, ‘*His praise turns to irony, his 
censure to humor, every collocation of subjects arouses his 
wit, love is sueceeded by scorn, rapturous delight by ser- 
pents’ stings, all uttere? in songs that hint the deepest 
soul-life of their author.” 

Heine went through the University with the usual love 
affair, and the usnal quarrel with a fellow-student, then 
tried the life of gay cities. Berlin, with its theatres and 
opera, its literary and musical coteries, helped to cnl- 
tivate this rare genius. In vain did his practical uncle 
and father try to make a lawyer of him. He resolved to 
make himself independent of these relatives, and to de- 
vote himself to literature. At Gottingen he passed a suc- 
cessful examination, and matriculated at the ‘ baptismal 
font.” Thenceforth he was Heinrich Heine. He had long 


ceased to be a Jew in aught but race, but it is to be feared 
that he was baptized only in order to be freed from politi- 





cal and religious disabilities. ‘‘ The certificate of baptism 
is the ticket of admission to modern culture,” he afterward 
said. He travelled for five or six years, visited England, 
the North Sea and Italy, was employed on editorial labors 
at Munich, and wrote the ‘ Reisebilder,” which brought 
him great and surprising fame. His poems were immedi- 
ately recognized as of surpassing beauty and melody. 
They are perfect specimens of lyric poetry. 

Some of them are witty, mocking, gay, satirical stanzas ; 
others over-freighted with a morbid tenderness ; all aro 
masterly and mysterious. The political tendency of his 
writings soon caused him to be outlawed, and Germany 
became intolerable to Heine. He decided to go to Paris, 
that lovely city of the Bohemian of all nations—the city 
which holds comfort for all the disappointed children of 
genius, 

Heine’s impression of Parisian life are varied and bril- 
liant, and are reflected in his letters from Paris—letters on 
the French stage, the sa/on—and the ‘‘ Confessions,” 

The latter is probably the wittiest and most epigram- 
mitic book of the century. It was here, alas! that his 
martyrdom and his heroism began. In 1847 his weak 
frame broke down, and he received a shock from which ha 
never recovered ; a paralytic stroke laid him on his bed, 
from which ho never again rose. For eight years he lay 
on his couch—the use of his limbs gone ; so wasted that a 
woman could lift him; the sight of one eye lost, that of 
the other greatly dimmed, and requiring that the palsied 
eyelid should be lifted and held up by the finger, and suf- 
fering, besides this, paroxysms of nervous agony. 

The astonishing force of spirit with which he retained 
his activity of mind and his gayety through all this suffer- 
ing, the care with which he composed his remarkab!o 
poems and books on this ‘long deathbed,” can never be 
sufficiently described. He dearly loved his absent mother, 
and never allowed her to know of his terrible sufferings ; 
they were his secret. Heine was that unhappy object—a 
Jew out of hisown camp. His enforced baptism broko 
the moral strength of his character, and led to his ill-fated 
atheism. On his long deathbed he sought consolation 
and a momentary self-forgetfulness in the poetry and tra- 
ditions of the Jews, But this sentiment was one of raco 
and family, not of creed. It was the strange histcry and 
tragic fate of the children of Israel which fascinated tho 
poet, but when he came to die he said, with a smile, 
‘* Dieu me pardonnera, c’est son métier.” He believed in 
God in spite of himself, 

In his ‘Gods in Exile,” ‘Atta Froil,” ‘*‘ Romancero,’ 
aud ** Germany: A Winter Tale,” the whole strength and 
grace of the poet’s genius are manifested. 

‘* The highest intellectual endeavor, the wildest passion, 
the tenderest emotion, the hope and heartbreak of his age, 
find a voice in his verse,” says some unknown worshiper 
at his shrine, ‘‘ His deepest thoughts, his saddest mem- 
ories and forebodings, he clothed in tales which, as mere 
stories, delight the schoolboy, in language whose super- 
ficial meaning the laborer can understand and enjoy, and 
in measures which the peasant girl can sing to her old 
ballad tunes.” 

This is Heine’s greatness, Heine’s style attained, in 
both prose and verse, to the very highest perfection. His 
tender idyllic essays remind one of Charles Lamb. His 
terrible invective and satire leave Dean Swift and Voltaire 
far behind, and yet on their jagged outlines hang flowers 
of delicate beauty. He had studied the homely grace and 
the simplicity of the ballads and popular songs of the 
commen people, and had mastered their language. While 
through all crept the weird and terrible tone of the seer, 
to whom the abysses of our miserable human nature were 
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revealed. The scoffer, the hero, the sufferer, the poet, 
**Mephistopheles and Faust combined,” such was Heine. 

And yet so grand is the man’s genius that he sought 
always to establish a true intellectual balance ; to this we 
owe the value of his work, its wisdom and its force. Over 
his terrific satire he pours the light of some romantic 
ideal, To him the spiritual world is always present—a 
silent reality by which the whole must be judged. 

This lyrical intensity, this passionate temperament, this 
enormous sincerity, was allied to tho quickest wit, the 
most rollicking humor ever known amongst the children 
of men. He said things in an epigram which will remain 
texts for many a sermon; he summed up all our specula- 
tions in a word. He found strength, freedom, even, in 
that terrible work of comparing the outside world and its 
pitiful absurdities with the internal world of pure and 
lofty aspirations. Both were real to him, and although 
from his great throne of suffering he could not determine 
whether or no the ‘‘ Universe was a monster jest of a great 
Aristophanes in heaven,” yet we who have felt his magical 
grace and power are bound to acknowledge, amid the high 
and holy feelings which his genius evokes, that this fierce, 
daring, unscrupulous thinker ; this patient, heroic, tender 
sufferer, was no atheist and no unforgiven sinner, but a 
giant chained to the rock, preserving his intellectual 
honesty amid his doubts and fears, and visited by sweet 
and stately visions of what man ought to be, whil» know- 
ing what he is. His insight was that of the poet and not 
of the man of the world, and by that high standard must 
he be judged. 

There is another sick-bed, another invalid life, which 
holds its teaching for us, from which came some work 
which renders us for ever debtors to the brain from which 
it sprang. Less grand, less generous, and less powerful 
than the muse of Heine was that of Alfred de Musset, but 
in their sufferings the two poets may claim some brotlrer- 
hood. To us who have enjoyed “La Nuit d’Octobre,” 
‘Un Caprice” —that exquisite work—a ‘* Nuit de Décem- 


“bre,” the ‘Contes d’Espagne,” ‘*Un Spectacle dans un 


Fauteuil,” and his many poems, dramas, and criticisms, 
the truth appeals fervently—the truth that genius closely 
allied with weakness, both of body and mind, and of 
morale, is genius still, and, as such, unapproachablo by mere 
talent. 

The healthy poet of to-day sighs, and not without reason, 
for that marvelously conceived and well executed art of 
the poet Alfred de Musset, who could not as a man stand 
against the current which attacked him, but who could teil 
the world of his sufferings in terms so moving that he 
could couvey to others the warning he himself could not 
take. 

Alfred de Musset was the son of an old and noble race, 
and was born on the 11th of December, 1810, in a street 
near the Hotel Cluny. He was a delicats and nervous 
child from his birth. He writes thus of himself: ‘* During 
the wars of the Empire, whilst the husbands and brothers 
wore in Germany, sad mothers brought into the world of 
France a sickly, pale, nervons generation, Born between 
two battles, educated at college to the roll of the drum, 
hundreds of children looked about them with a frightened 
glance, and tried their feeble muscles, F'rom timo to time 
their bloody fathers appeared and clasped them to their 
gold-embroidered bosoms. Then, setting the child down 
on the ground, the father would remount his horse and 
disappear. One man alone lived in Europo ; the rest of 
the human race were killed to leave more air for him to 
breathe. Each year France made a present to this man 
of three hundred thousapd young men, It was the im- 
post paid to Cesar.” 








In spite of this terrible summing up of Napoleon’s 
reign ; in spite of his telling us in his ‘Confessions d’un 
Enfant du Siecle,” ‘* that he was afflicted with the sickness 
of the time in which he lived,” Alfred de Musset, and his 
mother, and his brother, idolized the great Napoleon. 
Neither Béranger nor Heine were greater worshipers of 
Napoleon than these Mussets, who had suffered so much 
from the troublous times, When their hero fell, then fell 
for them the whole youth of France. ‘*There were no 
more men left; there were only corpses and demi-gods,” 
he says, 

But his beautiful genius was born of exactly this 
troubled and contradictory time. His excitable imagina- 
tion, his irritation and discontent, his frail and foebla 
health (threatened at one time with consumption, then 
dragging him through the tortures of heart-disease), all led 
to the growth and to the after-development of the finest 
poetic faculty known in France during the last fifty 
years. It is a significant fact that Alfred de Musset trans- 
lated De Quincey’s ‘‘ Opium-eater” into French, There 
was much in common between them. 

Musset’s youth was spent in follies which led to no 
good ; in wild dissipations, and in fits of remorse, which 
were as weak as they were brief. Wrapping himself in an 
old yellow dining-coat with many capes, he would roll on 
the floor, whence he cried, in lamentable tones, ‘* Leave 
me to my despair.” Yet in the intervals of his butterfly 
life and the old yellow coat, he produced those exquisite 
things, ‘*Contes d’Espagne.” Out of the sickness and 
the discord of his life came his most penetrating work. 
Ilis style is ever that of masking deepast feeling with flash 
ing gayety. He has piercing penetration of character, 
and a mastery of words which no poet has excelled. In 
the background of his brilliant picture there is ever a grim 
horror or Fate awaiting. It is like those pictures of Venice 
in which the beauty flirts in the foreground, and the bravo 
lurks behind the pillar, except that it never seems to be 
melodramatic. It led to that development in French art 
of which the ‘* Duel after the Masquerade” is the most 
immediately remembered example, and to a world of imi- 
tators in poetry and the drama. He said to his brother, the 
wiso and prudent Paul de Musset, when he remonstrated 
with him for his riotous living : 

‘Precisely because I am young ought I to know every- 
thing ? Iwish to learn by experience. I feel in myself 
two natures : the one acts, the other reflects. If the first 
one does a foolish thing the othér ean profit by it.” 

There was no arguing with a clever genius like this. 
When he broke down with a hemorrhage his kind brother 
sent him to Italy, where he met and fell in love wiih 
George Sand, who treated him with alternate tenderness 
and cruelty, This acquaintance led to two books : ** Lui 
ot Elle,” anl “ Eile et Lui,” written by George Sind and 
by Paul do Musset, in which each tells the story. It is 
the harshest side of George Sand’s character which is ex- 
posed in her treatment of this consumptive poet. 

It must, in truth, be set down that this weak and ill- 
balanced man had many love affairs, He loved, and was 
loved by many women ; but his love never brought happi- 
ness with it—the fatal inequality of his character pre- 
vented it. He was capricious ; his mood passed from the 
most violent enthusiasm to tho most passive calm. He 
had startling ways, eccentric habits, Inconsistency and 


weakness followed him all tho days of his life, 

But no one poet has expressed with so much exactitude 
and beauty the doubts, the sorrows, and the aspirations of 
the time in which he has lived. As a prose writer he 
filled the columns of the Revue des Deux« Mondes with ad- 
mirable criticisms upon Rechel and the existing drama, 
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wrote many dramas, and some prose tales. His prose is 
as trenchant and his literary prophecies were as inspired 
as his poetry is delicate, beautiful and original. 

De Musset died, in 1857, of a disease of the heart, then 
not well understood. Indeed, every year of exciting life 
developes new diseases of the heart and of the brain. He 
had always been a terrible sufferer. He said that he had 
not known an hour without pain. 

As a dramatist, he was severely used while he lived, but 
after his death France tardily acknowledged the great 
merit of his work. ‘* Une porte ouverte ou Fermée,” ‘Il 
ne faut jurer de rien,” ‘* Le Chandelier,” ‘‘ Les Cdprices 
de Marianne,”’ still testify to his merits. 

** La Nuit d’Octobre,” which is a dialogue between the 
poet and the muse, was produced at the Theatre Frangais 
on the anniversary of the poet’s death. The dialogue con- 
sists of the despairing lament of the poet for his lost love, 
mixed with expressions of wild hatred for the woman who 
has betrayed him. He then turns to the muse for conso- 
lation and encouragement. It is an exquisitely beautiful 
thing, and shows the finest side of the wayward character 
of this distinguished invalid, Alfred de Musset. 

Amongst the remarkable living men of genius who are 
also invalids, the greater proportion of readers will be 
astonished to hear mentioned John Ruskin ; yet his con- 
stitution is feeble. He leads a secluded life. ‘‘ He has, 
says one of his friends, ‘‘as little robustness of physique 
as can well be conceived, and no kind of excitement is 
suitable for him.” In 1872 he sank into a condition of such 
exhaustion that for a while it was believed impossible that 
he should recover. He has, howaver, like many another 
chronic invalid, outlived healthy and hearty men. He 
used to lecture to assemblages of working men, but of late 








reaches them by his little periodical or tract, 
which he calls ‘‘ Fors Clavigera.” The ill health 
of Mr. Ruskin probably explains what so many 
of his admirers have often wondered at: The 
fact that he is never present at the literary din- 
ners or the social entertainments which bring the 
artists and men of letters together. He is always 
conspicuously absent at these London sym- 
posiums. 

It is now thirty-eight years since John Ruskin 
electrified the world with his ‘‘ Modern Painters, 
the Superiority in the Art of Landscape Painting 
to all Ancient Masters.” This self-sufficient little 
volume, which the author at once “ defiantly flung 
down as a gage of battle,” was a challenge to all 
preconceived beliefs and prejudices, but it won 
the field, inasmuch as that it became the text- 
book of a new school of thinkers. Ruskin taught 
the English public to look at nature with their 
own eyes, and to judge of art by the help of 
nature, He shook the conventionality and apathy 
out of the ideas of a generation. He came as the 
exponent and the vindicator of the fame and the 
genius of Turner, believing that to be a vindica- 
tion of the purest art. He persuaded himself that 
the cause of true art was identical with the cause 
of truth. From an art-critic he became a moral- 
ist, a philosopher, a preacher, and whenever his 
great intellectual honesty has told him that he 
was mistaken, he has humbly confessed himself 
to his public—a course of conduct which, while 
it has shaken his power as an expert, has in- 
creased the world’s respect for him as a man. 

Ruskin was born in London presumably some 
sixty-five years ago. He inherited wealth enough 
to enable him to live without work and to gratify 
his tastes and pleasures. He has written and worked for 
the pure love of art. He married a Scotch lady, from 
whom he afterward separated, with no scandal attaching 
to either party. The lady is now Mrs. John Millais, uni- 
versally respected. Ruskin henceforth devoted himself 
to literature. Those ‘‘masterpieces of eloquent declama- 
tion,” ‘*The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” and the 
**Stones of Venice,” have become a part of the language. 
But while he has his admirers, who are to be numbered 
by thousands, Ruskin also has his detractors, who declare 
him to be self-conceited, turgid, impracticable and des- 
potic. No man has contradicted himself so recklessly ; 
but he is brave, and true to nature, fresh, eloquent, and 
to some people an inspired prophet. 

Ruskin’s second gospel, after Turner, was Mr. Carlye, 
and in this worship he appeared badly. He echoed him 
slavishly and with no apparent coherency. But, on the 
whole, Ruskin remains as the best Diogenes of the nine- 
teenth century. His worships are so sincere and his 
hatreds so outspoken ; he is always charming when he 
talks of an old European city, always rather absurd when 
he treats of political economy, delightful as a theorist in 
architecture, perfectly impracticable when one would build 
a house, 

Ruskin lives on Denmark Hill, a suburb of London, near 
Dulwich and the Sydenham Crystal Palace, His house is 
filled with pictures and statues and books, Here in an 
elegant retirement lives the most distinguished of our 
living invalids, a man whose teaching has well-nigh revo- 
lationized opinion in England, who has seen life with his 
own eyes, who has given us art doctrines of inestimable 
value—such is John Ruskin. 

Octave Feuille}, our fourth and last distinguished invalid, 
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is one who perhaps would object to the name and title, 
‘and yet we sre told that Octave Feuillet is not a strong 
man in body ; that he cannot stand the noise of Paris ; that 
when the guest of the Empress (who was very fond of him) 
he could not join the imperial party at dinner on account 
of nis nervousness ; that the buzz of a fly will keep him 
awake all night ; that he goes to bed at eight in order to 
rise in time for his water-cure and long walks. 

Tuis delicate and fine writer, to whom we owe ‘‘ The Ro- 
mance of a Poor Youg Man,” * Sybille,” ‘‘ Dalila,” ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur de Camors,” ‘* The Cheveu Blanc,” and ‘‘Julie de 
Tréve Cour,” is one of the most respectable of men. His 
life is cleanly ; he is well rooted in religion, and he is sin- 
cere and truthfal almost to a fault. In point of time as an 
author he followed George Sand and Alfred de Musset, 
and he was moved by the passion and power of that Ro- 
mantic school. He has a respect for everything which 
touches art, a love for graceful speech and action. He 
dislikes anything rudeor ungainly. Amongst his literary 
characteristics may be noted a capricious fancy and a de- 
votion to the niceties of language. He is seldom gay; he 
has the sadness of the poetic nature. 

He has passionate power when he chooses to wield it, 
and a charm which cannot be described. It is like the 
song of the woodland thrush. But his great claim to the 
gratitude of the world is that he has striven to invest 
honest men and women with the passion of romance, to 
rob vice of its seductive traits, to make virtue attractive. 
To stand on the edge of the flower-decked precipice with- 
out falling in, to tamper with the dangerous, has, of 
course, been his fate 
as a novelist occa- 
sionally ; but his mind 
is naturally judicial 
and moral. He makes 
‘‘badness a malady 
arising from a con- 
tracted intelligence.” 

Evil has not that 

power in his work 

which it so  enor- (| 
mously has in the 
novels of his contem- 
poraries, 

Indeed, he was 
taunted with his mor- 
ality by his witty con- 
Freres; and, tired of 
his rose-colored fame, 
he tried his hand at 
the melodramatic and 
realistic in ‘*‘ Monsieur 
de Camors,” probably 
one of the most || 
powerful novels of the \ 
decade. But this was \ 
a sporadic eftort. The 
purest of modern 
French novel-writers, 
Octave Feuillet, from 
his quiet and reserved 
corner of the Temple 
of Fame, has seemed 
to touch Vice (in his 
necessary contact with 
the problems of exist- 
ence) with a clean 
finger, and as if but 
to push her away. Of 














course, Feuillet’s plays and dramas and novels cannot all 
be characterized as of the most inoffensive morality. But 
contrasted with the bulk of French literature, his style 
and matter are purity itself, aud we cannot deny that as 
playwright and author, one of the most complete men of 
our day is the distinguished invalid, Octave Feuillet. 





OBsEQUIES OF THE EmpERoR CHARLES V.—Preparations 
were set on foot and a catafalque, which had served before 
on similar occasions, was erected, and on the following 
day this celebrated service was actually performed. The 
high altar, the catafalque, and the whole church shone 
with a blaze of wax lights, the friars were all in their 
places at the altars and in the choir, and ‘the household of 
the Emperor attended in deep mourning. The pious 
monarch himself was there, attired in sable weeds and 
bearing a taper, to see himself interred and to celebrate 
his own obsequies. While the solemn mass for the dead 
was being sung, he came forward and gave his taper into 
the hands of the officiating priest, in token of his desire to 
yield his soul into the hands of his Maker. High above, 
over the glittering throng and the gorgeous vestments, 
the flowers, the curling incense, and the glittering altar, 
the same idea shone forth in that splendid canvas whereon 
Titian had pictured Charles kneeling on the threshold of 
the heavenly mansions prepared for the blessed, 


Tue most characteristic mark of a great mind is to choose 
some one important object and pursue it through life, 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


3y JULIA GODDARD 


THROUGH the midnight air is ringing 
Angel chorus o’er the earth, 

Tidings blest to mortals bringing 
Of the Holy Christ Child’s birth; 

Glorious through the wide world resting 
In the folded arms of peace, 

Goes the song, death’s waves o’ercresting, 
Song of triumph ne’er to cease, 


Lo! the star, the Christ revealing, 
Bright above in heaven doth shine, 
Eastern princes, lowly kneeling, 
Bow before the Babe Divine, 


LA JEUNE; Or, ACTRESS 


** Just in time for the theatre. You'll come, Ulster ?”’ 

** Decidedly not.” 

**And why ?” 

‘* Because I prefer a cigar, a novel, and my bottle of 
Cliquot.” 

“But every one goes,” began Brooke, in a dissatisfied 
tone. 

‘True, and for that reason I keep away.” 

** You used to bo as fond of it as I am.” 


“* At your age, I grant it ; now, I’m ten years older and | 


wiser. I’m tired of that as of most other pleasures, so go 
your way, my boy, and leave me in peace.” 

*“*Come, Ulster, don’t play Timon yet. You are lazy, 
not used up nor misanthropic, so be obliging, and come, 
like a good fellow.” 

Fanning away the cloud of smoke from before me, I 
took alook at my friend, for something in his manner con- 
vinced me that he had some particular reason for desiring 
my company. 

Arthur Brooke was a handsome young Briton of four- 
and-twenty ; blue-eyed, tawny-haired, ruddy and robust, 
with a frank face, cordial smile, and a heart both brave 
and tender. I loved him like a younger brother, and 
watched over him during his holiday in gay, delightful, 
wicked Paris. 
sure with the relish of youth, but like a gentleman. Of 
late he had turned moody, shunned me once or twice, and 
when I alluded to the change, affected surprise, assuring 
me that nothing was amiss. As I looked at him, I was 
surer than ever that all was not right. He was pale, and 
anxious lines had come on his smooth forehead; there was 
an excited glitter in his eyes, though he had scarcely 
touched wine at dinner ; his smile seemed forced, his voice 


had lost its hearty ring, and his manner was half petulant, | 


half pleading, as he stood undecidedly crushing up his 
gloves while he spoke. 

‘“*Why do you want me to go? 
lad ?” I asked, in an altered tone. 

“Te” 

**Give me a reason and I will.” 

He hesitated, colored all over his fair face, then looked 
me straight in the eyes and answered, steadily : 

**T want you to see Mademoiselle Nairne.” 

‘The deuce you do! Why, Brooke, you’ve not got into 
a scrape with La Jeune, I hope!” I exclaimed, sitting up, 
annoyed. 

‘Far from it; but I love, and mean to marry her if I 
can,” he answered, in a resolute tone. 

‘Don’t say that, for heaven’s sake. 


Is it on your account, 


My dear boy, 


think of your father, your family, your prospects, and 


Israel's sceptre is victorious, 
Jesse’s rod as ensign stands, 

Calling to a kingdom glorious, 
People from far distant lands, 


Swells the song, ‘‘A Son ts given; 
Unto us a child is born”; 

Earth takes up tho strain of heaven, 
On the blessed Christmas morn, 

Hail! All men lift up your voices, 
Hail the newborn King of Kings; 

And whilst earth in praise rejoices, 





So far, he had taken his draught of plea- | 


Heaven with Hallelujahs rings. 


AND WOMAN. 


don’t ruin yourself by such folly,”-I cried, in real 
anxiety. 

**Tf you loved as I do, you wouldn't call it folly,” ho 
said, excitedly. 

** Of course not; but it would be cursed folly, neverthe- 
less, and if some friend saved me from it, I should thank 
him for it when the delusion was over. Love her if you 
will, but don’t marry her, I beg of you.” 

** That is impossible ; she is as good as she is lovely, and 
will listen to none but honorable vows. Laugh if you will 
—it’s so; and actress as she is, there’s not a purer woman 
than she in Paris.” 

** Bless your innocence, that’s not saying much for her. 
Why, my dear lad, she knows your fortune to a sou, and 
makes her calculations accordingly. She sees that you 
| are a simple, tender-hearted fellow, easy to catch, and nct 
| hard to manage when caught. She will marry you for 
your money, spend it like water, and when tired of the 
respectabilities will elope with the first rich lover that 
comes along. Don’t shoot me; I speak for your good; 1 
know the world, and warn you of this woman.” 

**Do you know her ?” 

**No, but I know her class; they are all alike, merce- 
nary, treacherous and shallow.” 

**You are mistaken this time, Ulster. I know I’m 
young, easily gulled, perhaps, and in no way your equal 
in such matters; but I'll stake my life that Natalie is not 
what you say.” 

‘** My poor boy, you are far gone, indeed ! 
| do to save you ?” 

‘*Come and see her,” he said, eagerly. ‘You don’t 
| know her, never saw her beauty or talent, yet you judge 
| her, and would have me abide by your unjust decree.” 

*“T’ll go; the fever is on you and you must be helped 
through the crisis or you’ll wreck your whole life. It 
always goes hard with your sort.” 

My indolence was quite conquered by anxiety, and away 
we went, Brooke armed with a great bouquet, and I men- 
tally cursing his folly in wasting time, money and the love 
of his honest heart on a painted butterfly. 

We took a box, and from the intense interest we showed 
in the piece, both of us might have been taken for ardent 
admirers 0: ‘La Jeune.” Ihad never seen her, though 
all Paris had been running after her that season, as it was 
after any novelty from a learned pig to ahero. Having 
been bored by her praises and annoyed by urgent entrea- 
ties to go, I perversely set my face against her, and affected 
even more indifference than I really felt. I was tired of 
such follies, and for a year or two had felt no interest in 
any actress less famous than Ristori or Rachel. 





What can I 
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' The play was one of those brilliant trifles possible only 
in Paris; for there, wit without vulgarity is appreciated, 
and art is so perfect one forgets tne absence of nature. The 
stage represented a charming boudoir, all mirrors, mus- 
lins, flowers and light. A coquettish soubrette was ar- 
ranging the toilet as she delivered a few words that put 
the house in good humor by whetting curiosity and rais- 
ing a laugh, in the midst of which Madame la Marquise 
entered, not as most actresses take the stage, but as a 
pretty woman really would enter her room, going straight 
to the glass to see if the effect of her costume was quite 
destroyed by the vicissitudes of a bal-masque. She was 
beautiful—I could not deny that, but answered Brooke's 
eager inquiry with a shrug and the cruel words : 

‘* Paint, dress, wine or opium.” 

He turned his back to me, and I devoted myself to the 
study of the woman he loved, She looked scarcely twenty, 
so fresh and brilliant was her face, so beautifully molded 
her figure, so youthful her charming voice, so elastic her 
graceful gestures. Petite and piquant, fair hair, dark 
eyes, a ravishing foot and hand, a dazzling neck and arm, 
made this rosy, dimpled little creature ultogether capti- 
vating, even to one as blasé as myself. Gay, arch and full 
of that indescribable coquetry which is as natural to a 
pretty woman as her beauty, La Jeune well deserved the 
sobriquet she had won, 

Being a connoisseur in dress, I observed that hers was 
in perfect taste—a rare thing, for the costume of the Louis 
Quatorze era is usually overdone on the stage, But this 
woman had evidently copied some portrait, for everything 
was in keeping—coiffure, jewels, lace, brocade ; and from 
the tiny patch on her white chin to the diamond buckles 
in her scarlet-heeled shoes, she was a true French mar- 
quise. Even in gesture, gait and accent, she kept up the 
illusion, causing modern France to be forgotten for the 
hour, and making that comedy a picture of the past, and 
winning applause from critics whose praise was time, * 

Through the sparkling dialogue, the inimitable by- 
play, romantic incident and oourtly intrigues of the piece, 
she played admirably, embodying not only the beauty and 
coquetry, but the wit, finesse and brilliancy of the part, I 
was interested in spite of myself; I forgot my anxiety, 
and found myself applauding more than once. Brooke 
heard my hearty “Bravo!” and turned with an exultant 
smile, 

‘You are conquering your prejudices fast, monami, Is 
she not charming ?” 

“Very. I never questioned her skill as an actress, and 
readily accord my praise, for she plays capitally. But Td 
rather not see her my friend’s wile. Just fancy present- 
ing her to your family.” 

He winced at that as his eye followed mine to fhe stage, 
which just then showed the marquise languishing in a 
great faueuil before her mirror, surrounded by several 
fops, while her lover, disguised as a coiffeur, powdered her 
hair and dropped DLi/let doux into her lap. 

Faseimating, fair and frivolous as she was, how could he 
dream of transplanting her to a decorous English home, 
where her name alone would raise a storm if coupled, even 
in jest, with his ? 

He looked, sighed, and sat silent till the curtain fell, 
then applanded till his gloves were in tatters, threw his 
bouquet at her feet as she reappeared, and turned to me, 
saying, with unabated eagerness : 

‘*Now come and see her at home—the woman is more 
charmiag than the actress. I am asked to supper, and may 
bring a friend with me. Come, I beg of you.” 

To his surprise and satisfaction, I consented at once, bnt 
did not tell him what had induced me to comply. It was 











a trifle, but it had weight with me, and hoping still to save 
my headstrong friend, I went away to sup with La Jeune, 

The trifle was this : After one of her best scenes she left 
the stage, but did not go to her dressing-room, as she must 
re-enter in a moment. 

From our box we could command the opposite wings ; 
a chair was placed there for her, and sinking into it, she 
waved away two or three devoted gentlemen who eagerly 
approached, They retired, and, as if forgetting that she 
could be overlooked, La Jeune leaned back with a change 
of countenance that absolutely startled me. All the fire, 
the gayety, the youth seemed to die out, leaving a weary, 
woeful face, the sadder for the contrast between its tragic 
pathos and the blithe comedy going on before us, 

3rooke did not seo her, He had seized the moment to 
sprinkle his flowers, already drooping in the hot air. 

I said nothing, but watched that brief aside more 
eagerly than her best point. It was but an instant. Her 
cue came, snd she swept on to the stage with a ringing 
laugh, looking the embodiment of joy. 

This glimpse of the womaa off the stage roused my curi- 
osity, and made me anxious to see more of her, 

As we drove away I asked Brooke if he had spoken yet, 
for I wished to know how to conduct myself in the affair, 

**Not in words; my eyes apd actions must have told 
her; but I delayed to speak till you had seen her, for, 
willful as I seem, I value your advice, Ulster.” 

‘* Have you spoken of me ?” 

‘* Yes, once or twice, Some one asked whv you never 
came with me, and 1 said you had forsworn tueatres,” 

** How did she take that blunt reply ?” 

“Rather oddly, I thought, for, looking at me, she said, 
softly, ‘It would be better for you if you followed the ex- 
ample of your mentor.’ ” 

** Art, my child, all art; warn a man against anything, 
and he’ll move heaven and earth to get it. How will you 
explain this visit of your mentor, who has forsworn 
theatres ?” I said, nettled at having that sage and vener- 
able name applied to me, 

**It will be both gallant and truthful to say you came 
to see her. She bade me bring any friend I liked, and 
will be flattered at your coming, if you don’t put on your 
haughty airs.” 

“Tl be amiable on your account. Here we are. 
my word, mademoiselle lodges sumptuously.” 

As we drove into the courtyard lights shone in long win- 
dows of La Jeune’s appartement, and the sound of music 
met us as we passed up the stuifS. 

Two large, luxurious rooms, brilliantly, yet tastefully 
decorated and furnished, received us as we stepped in un- 
announced. Hulf a dozen persons were scattered about, 
chitting, langhing and listening to a soug from a member 
of the opera troupe then delighting Paris. Supper was 
laid in the further room, and while waiting til it was 
served, every one exerted themselves to amuse their host- 
ess in return for the delight she had given them. 

Mademoiselle seemed to have just arrived, for she was 
still en costume, and appeared to have thrown herself into 
a seat as if wearied with her labors. 

The rich huo of the garnet velvet chair relieved her 
figure admirably, as she leaned back, with a white cloak 
half concealing her brilliant dress, The powder had 
shaken from her hair, leaving its gold undimmed as it 
hung slightly disheveled about her shoulders, She had 
wiped the rouge from her tace, leaving it paler, but none 
the less lovely, for in resuming her own character, that 
face had changed entirely. No longer gay, arch or co- 
quettish, it was thoughtful, keen and cold. She smiled 
graciously, received compliments tranquilly, and conversed 
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wittily ; but her heart evidently was not there, and she was 
still playing a part. 

I made these observations and received these impres- 
sions during the brief pause at the door; then Brooke | 
presented me with much empressement, plainly showing | 
that he wished each to produce a favorable effect upon the | 
other. | 

As my name was spoken a slight smile touched her lips, 
but her dark eyes scanned my face so gravely, that in 
spite of myself I paid my compliments with an ill grace. 
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modern Paris vanishes, and for the first time I visit Paris 
in the time of the Grand Monarque. The illusion was 


| perfect, and, like a hundred others, [ am at a loss how to 


show my gratitude.” 
‘That is easily done; madame is hungry ; oblige her 
with a morceau of that palé and a glass of champagne.” 
Her mocking tone, the sparkle of her eye, and the 


| wicked smile on her lips, annoyed me more than the unro- 
| mantic request that made my speech absurd. 


I obeyed with feigned devotion, telling Brooke to keep 
out of the way still 
longer, as I passed 
him on my way back. 
He had withdrawn a 
little, that I might see 
and judge for myself, 
and stood in an alcove 
near by, affecting to 
talk with a gentleman 
in the same _ senti- 
mental plight as him- 
self. 

Mademoiselle ate 
and drank as if she 
was really hungry, 
inviting me with such 
hospitable grace to 
do the same that I 
drew up a little table 
and continued our 
téte-a-tite, while the 
others stood or sat 
about in groups in a 
pleasantly informal 
manner. 

** My friend is much 
honored, I perceive. 
Mademoiselle shows 
both taste and judg- 
ment in her selec- 
tion, for, though 
young for his years, 
Brooke is a true gen- 
tleman,” I said, ob- 
serving that of all the 
many bouquets that 
were thrown at her 
feet his was the only 
one she kept. 

**Do you know why 
I selected this ?” she 
asked, with a quick 
glance after a slight 
pause, 

“*T can very easily 
guess,” I replied, with 





A CHRISTMAS CARUL.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 30. 


“It is evident that this is not monsieur’s first visit to | 
Paris.” 

From another person, and in another mood, I should 
have accepted this speech as a compliment to my accent 
and manner, but from her I chose to see it in an ironical | 
jest at my unwonted maladresse, a feminine return for my 
long negligence. Anxious to do myself justice, I gave a 
gennine French shrug and replied, with a satirical smile 
which belied my flattering words : 

‘*T was abont to say No, but I remember to whom I 





speak, and say Yes, for by the magic of mademoiselle 


a significant smile. 
She glanced over 
her shoulder, took up the great bouquet, and plunging 
her dimpled hand into the midst of the flowers, drew out 
a glittering bracelet, saying, as she offered it to me, with 
an air of pride that surprised me very much : 
“I kept it that I might return this. 1tmay annoy your 


| friend less to take it from you, therefore restore it with 


my thanks, and tell him I can accept nothing but flowers.” 
‘* Nothing, mademoiselle ?” 
‘‘Nothing, monsieur ?” 
I put my question with emphasis, and as she answered 
she flushed a look at me that perplexed me, though | 
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thought it a bit of clever acting. Taking the bracelet, I 
said, in a tone of feigned regret : 

** Must I afflict the poor boy by returning his gift with 
such a cruel message ?” 

“If you would be a true friend to him, do what I ask, 
and take him away from Paris.” 

Her urgent tone struck me even more than this unex- 
pected frankness, and I involuntarily exclaimed : 

“Does mademoiselle know what she banishes thus ?” 

‘*T know that Sir Richard Brooke would disinherit his 
only son if that son made a mésulliance ; I know that I re- 
gard Arthur too much to mar his future, and—I banish 
him.” 

She spoke rapidly, and laid her hand upon her heart as 
if to hide its agitation, but her eyes were fixed steadily on 
mine with an expression which affected me with a curious 
sense of guilt for my hard judgment of her. 

There was a pause, and in that pause I chid myself for 
letting a pair of lovely eyes ensnare my reason, or an en- 
chanting smile bribe my judgment. 

‘* Mademoiselle understands the perversity of mankind 
well. It will be impossible to get Arthur away after a 
command like yours,” I said, coldly. 

She deliberately examined my face, and a change passed 
over her own. The earnestness vanished, the soft trouble 
was replaced by an almost bitter smile, and her voice had 
a touch of scorn in it as she said, sharply : 

‘Then Telemachus had better find a truer Mentor.” 

A gentleman approached; she welcomed him with a 
genial look, and I retired, feeling more ruffled than I 
would confess, 

As soon as I joined Brooke in the alcove he demanded 
in English, and with lover-like eagerness : 

‘‘ What is your opinion of her?” 

** Hush ; she will overhear you !”’ 

*‘She speaks no English—she is absorbed—answer 
freely.” 

* Well, tien, I think her a charming, artfu!, dangerous 
woman, and the sooner you leave her the better.” 

“But, Ulster, don’t joke. How artful? Why danger- 
ous? I'll not ieave her till I’ve tried my fate,” he cried, 
half angry, half hurt. 

I told him our conversation, gave him the jewel, and ad- 
vised him to disappoint her hopes by departing without 
another word. 

**You think she means to win me by affecting to sacri- 
fice her own heart to my welfare ?” he said, as I paused. 

‘* Exactly ; she did it capitally, but I am not to be 
duped ; and I tell you she will never let so rich a prize 
escape her unless she has a richer insight, which I doubt.” 

“Tl not believe it! You wrong us both ; you distrust 
all women, and insult her by such bare suspicions, You 
are deceived.” 

“I never am deceived; I read men and women like 
books, and no character is too mysterious for me to de- 
cipher. I tell you I am right, and I'll prove it if you will 
keep silent for a few weeks longer.” 

** How ?” demanded Brooke, hotly. 

“T'll study this woman, and report my discoveries to 
you; thus, step by step, I'll convince you that she is all 
1 say, and save you from the folly you are about to 
commit. Will you agree to this ?” 

“Yes; but you'll take no unfair advantage ; you'll deal 
justly by us both, and if you fail——” 

**T never fail; but if such an unheard-of thing occurs, 
I'll own I’m conquered, and pay any penalty you decree.” 

‘“‘Then I say done. Prove that I’m a blind fool, and 


I'll submit to your advice ; will forget Natalie, and leave 
Paris, 
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Grateful for any delay, and already interested in the 
test, I pledged my word to act fair throughout, and turned 
to begin my work. Mademoiselle was surrounded by sev- 
eral gentlemen, and seemed to have recovered from her 
fatigue. Her eyes shone, a brilliant color burned on her 
cheek, she talked gayly, and mingled her silvery laughter 
in the peals of merriment her witty sallies produced, As 
we joined the group some one was speaking of tragedy, 
and assuring La Jeune that she would excel in that as in 
comedy. 

‘** Mon Dieu, no; one has tragedy enough off the stage ; 
let us feign gayety in public, and laugh on even though 
our hearts ache,” she answered, with a charming smile. 

* Yet I can testify that mademoiselle would act tragedy 
well, if I may judge by the sample I have seen.” 

I spoke significantly, and her eye was instantly upon 
me, as she exclaimed, with visible surprise : 

** Seen ! where ?” 

‘**To-night, as mademoiselle reposed a mcment in the 
wing, between the fourth and fifth acts,” 

She knit her brows, thought an instant, then, as if re- 
calling the fact, clapped her hands, and broke into that 
ringing laugh of hers, as she cried : 

‘*Monsieur has penetration! It is true, I was in a 
tragic mood, for the spur of one of my buckles wounded 
my foot cruelly, and I could not complain. Behold how 
I suffered,” and she showed a spot of scarlet that had 
stained through silk stocking and satin shoe, 

**Great heaven! and does mademoiselle still wear tho 
cruel ornament? Permit me to relieve this charming 
foot,” cried one of the Frenchmen, in a pathetic tone ; 
and going down upon his knee, undid the buckle, 

I was leaning on the back of her chair just then, and 
during the little stir said, quietly : 

‘IT congratulate mademoiselle, for if a pin-prick can call 
up such a woeful expression, her rendering of a mighty 
sorrow would be wonderfully truthful.” 

**T believe it would.” 

She looked up at me as she spoke, and in those beauti- 
ful eyes I fancied I read something like reproach. [or 
what ? Had I touched some secret wound, and was her 
explanation a skillful feint, as I thought it? Or did she 
feel, with a woman’s quick instinot, that I was an enemy, 
and set herself to disarm me by her beauty ? I inclined 
to the latter belief, and instantly saw that if I would ex- 
ecute my purpose, I must convince her that I was a frien, 
an admirer, a lover, even. It was evident that simp!e 
Brooke had allowed her to perceive that I did not approve 
his suit; this hurt her pride, and she distrusted me. 
Deciding to warm gradually, I looked back at her, sayiny, 
gently, as if replying to that reproachful glance alone : 

**I sincerely hope mademoiselle may never be called 
upon to play a part in any tragedy off the stage, for smil.s, 
not tears, should be the portion of La Jeune.” 

Her face softened beautifully, and the dark-curled 
lashes fell, as if to hide the sudden dew that dimmed her 
eyes. 

**You are kind; I thank you,” she murmured, in a tone 
that touched me, skeptic as I was. ‘I receive much 
flattery, and value it for what it is worth; but a friendly 
wish, simple and sincere, is very sweet to me, for even a 
path strewn with flowers has its thorns,” 

She spoke as if to herself more than to me, and fancying 
that sentiment might succeed better than sarcasm, I began 
one of those specches that may mean much or little; but 
in the middle of it detected her in a yawn behind her 
little hand, and stopped abruptly. She laughed, and with 
the arch cpression that made her face piquante, she said, 
with a shake of the head : 
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‘Ah, monsieur, that’s but a waste of eloquence, I 
detect false sympathy in an instant, and betray that I do. 
Pardon my rudeness, and turn me a charming compli- 
ment ; that is more in your style.” 

** Mademoiselle is fatigued ; we are unmerciful to leave 
her no time for rest, Brooke, we should go,” I said, re- 
pentantly. 

“T am tired,” she answered, with the air of a sleepy 
child, ‘Au revoir, not adieu, for you will come again.” 

“Tf mademoiselle permits,” and with that we bowed 
ourselves away. 





For a month I studied La Jeune in-ways as skillful as 
unobtrusive, I made four discoveries, reported them to 
Brooke, and flattered myself that I should be able to save 
him from this fascinating yet dangerous woman. 

My first discovery was this, Fearing to rouse suspicion 
by too suddenly feigning admiration and regard, I began 
with an occasional call, contenting myself, meantime, with 
cultivating the friendship of a gossipy old Frenchman, 
who lodged in the same house. From him I learned 
various hints of Natalie, for the old gentleman adored her, 
and was as garrulous as an old woman. He said there was 
one room in mademoiselle’s suite that none of the servauts 
of the house were allowed to enter. 

Several times a week, early in the morning, when her 
mistress was invisible to every one else, Jocelynd, the 
maid, admitted a man, who came and went as if anxious 
to escape observation. He was young, handsome, an Ital- 
ian, and evidently deeply interested in all concerning 
Mademoiselle Nairne. 

‘*A lover, without doubt,” the old man said. 

I agreed with him, and Brooke, on learning this, could 
be with difficulty restrained from demanding an explana- 
tion from La Jeune, 

My second discovery was made unexpectedly. One 
night, when she did not play, I went to see her on prt- 
tense of finding Brooke, who, I knew, was not there. 

Mademoiselle was out, but expected momently, so I 
went in to wait, I heard her arrive soon after and enter 
an adjoining room, followed by the maid, who cast a glance 
into the salon as she passed. I stood in the deep window 
idly looking into the street below, and Jocelynd did not 
see me, for I heard her say : 

‘There is no one here, mademoiselle, Pierro was mis- 
taken, and Monsieur Ulster did not wait.” 

“Thank heaven ! I am so fatigued I can see no one to- 
night. Count this for me. I have been playing for o 
high stake, but I have won, and Florimond shall profit by 
my success.” 

I heard the clink of money, and noiselessly stole away, 
saying to myself as I went to join Brooke : 

“She gambles ; so much the better.” 

A week afterward I chanced to be in one of those dark 
little stores in the Rye Bonaparte, where cigars, cosmetics, 
perfumery, and drugs are sold. I was standing in the 
back part of the shop selecting a certain sort of toilet 
soap which I fancied, when a woman came in, and, beckon- 
ing the wife of the shopman aside, handed her uw peculiar 
little flask, saying, in a low tone: 

“‘The same quantity as usual, madame, but stronger.” 

The woman nodded, disappeared, and returned ; but 
having left the stopper on the counter, she passed me 
with the flask uncorked, and I plainly perceived the acrid 
scent of laudanum. I knew it well, having used it during 
& nervous illness, and left the shop convinced that La 
Jeune was an opium-eater, like many of her class, for the 
woman I had seer. was Jocelynd, 

The fourth discovery was that some secret anxiety or 
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grief preyed upon mademoiselle, for during that month 
she altered visibly. Her spirits wero variable, her check 
lost its bloom, her form its roundness, and her eyes 
burned with feverish brilliancy, as if some devouring care 
preyed upon her life. 

I could mark these changes carefully, for I was a fre- 
quent and a welcome guest now. By imperceptible degrees 
I had won my way, and making Brooke my pretext, often 
led her to speak of him, fancying that topic the one most 
likely to interest her. Soon © let her see that she had 
wakened my admiration as an actress, for I was as constant 
at the theatre as Brooke, Then I, with feigned reluctance, 
betrayed my susceptibility to her charms as a woman, and 
by look, sigh, act and word, permitted her to believe that 
I was one of her most devout adorers, 

Upon my life, I sometimes felt as if in truth I was, and 
half longed to drop my mask and tell her that, with all 
her faults and follies, I found her more dangerous to my 
peace than any woman I had ever known. More than once 
[ was tempted to believe that had I been a richer man she 
would have smiled upon me in spite of Brooke and the 
unknown Florimond. 

As time passed, this fancy of mine increased ; for I ob- 
served that with others she was as careless, gay and witty 
as ever; but with me, especially if we were alone, her 
manner was subdued, her glance restless, timid and 
troubled, her voice often agitated or constrained, her 
whole air that of a woman whose heart is full, and pride 
alone keeps her from letting it overflow. 

To Brooke she was uniformly kind, but cold, and often 
shunned him. At first I believed this only a ruse to lura 
him to the point, but soon my own penetration, vanity, 
if you will, led me to think that for a time, at least, she 
would hold mercenary motives in check, and let tho 
master-passion rule her in spite of interest. 

This belief of mine added new excitement to my task, 
and my undisguisable absorption in it roused Brooke's 
jealousy, and nothing but a promise to hold his peace till 
the month was up restrained him from ruining everything, 
for he refused to accept my discoveries without further 
proof. 

On the last day of the month I went to Natalie at noon, 
knowing that Arthur would speak that night. I had never 
been admitted so early before, but sending in an urgent 
request, it was granted. 

I scarcely knew what I meant to say or do, for although 
my friend and I wore freed by mutual consent from the 
pledge we had given one another, I was scarcely ready to 
fetter myself with a lifelong tie, even to Natalie, whom [ 
no longer disguised from myself that I loved. 

I dared make no other offer, for in spite of the gossip 
and prejudice which always surrounds a young and beau- 
tiful actress, I felt that Natalie was innocent, from pride if 
not from principle, and would be to me a wife or nothing. 
IT loved my freedom well, yet half resolved to lose it for 
her sake, for in spite of past experiences, I was conscions 
of a more ardent love at eight-and-thirty than any I hid 
known in my youth. 

Natalie came in, looking pale, yet very lovely, for her 
eyes possessed the soft lustre that follows tears, and on 
her face there was a look I had never seen before. 

She wore a white cashmere peignoir, and was wrapt in o 
soft white mantle. Her hair hung in loose, glittering 
masses about her face, and her only ornament was a rosary 
of ebony and gold that hung from her neck. 

The room was shaded by heavy curtains, which she did 
not draw aside, and as she seated herself in the deep 
velvet chair her face was much in shadow. I regretted 
this, for never having seen her by day, except driving, L 
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wished to see and study her when free from the illusion | ‘Then you love me? You ask my hand? and give 
which dress and lamplight can throw about the plainest | your happiness into my keeping ?” 
woman. : i dé” 


Her hand trembled as I kissed it, her eyes avoided mine, ** You forget what I am—forget that you know nothing 
and while I paid my compliments, she listened with | of my past; that my heart is a sealed book to you, and 
drooping lids, a shy smile on her lips, and such a quickly | that you have seen only the gay side I show the world.” 
beating heart that the rosary on her bosom stirred visibly. | ‘I forget nothing, and glory in your talent as in the 





4 STUL .— AFTER SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


This agitation, coupled with her unusual welcome, ban- | fame it wins you. I know you better than you think, for 
ished my last doubt, and before I had decided to betray | during a month I have studied you deeply, and I read you 
my passion, the words passed my lips. | like an open book. I have discovered faults and follies, 

As I paused, breathless with the impetuous petition I | mysteries and entanglements, but I can forgive all, forget 
had made, she looked up with an unmistakable flash of | all, for the sake of this crowning discovery. You love 
triumph in her eye, an irrepressible accent of joy in her | me ; I guess it; but I long to hear you confess it, and to 


voice, as she answered, with a smile : | know in words that I am blest.” 
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She had questioned eagerly, with her keen eyes full on 
my face as I replied, but in the act of answering my last 
speech she rose suddenly as a swift change passed across 
her face, and in a tone of bitterest contempt, uttered these 
startling words : 

**You say you know me well ; you boast that you never 
are deceived ; you believe that you have discovered the 
secret passions, vices and ambitions of my life ; you affirm 
that I nave had a lover, that I gamble, eat opium, and— 
love you. That last is the blindest blunder of the four, 


for of all the men living, you are the one for whom I have 
the supremest contempt.” 

Thad risen involuntarily when she did, but dropped into 
my seat as if flung back by the forceful utterance of that 


by a 
a 


last word. I 
was so entire- 
ly taken by 
surprise that 
speech, self- 
possession and 
courage de- 
serted me for 
the moment, 
and I sat star- 
ing at her in 
dumb amaze- 
ment. In a 
voice full of 
passionate 
pride, she 
rapidly con- 
tinued, with iii ” { 
her steady 
eyes holding 
me fast by 
their glitter- 
ing spell : 

**You were 
wise in your 
own conceit, 
and needed 
humbling. I 
heard your 
boast, your 
plot and 
pledge, made 
in this room 
&® month ago, 
and resolved 
to teach you 
alesson. You 
flatter your- 
self you know 
me thorough- 
ly, yet you have not caught even a glimpse of my true 
nature, and Arthur’s honest instinct has won the day 
against your worldly wisdom.” 

** Prove it!” I cried, angrily, for her words, her glance, 
roused me like insults, 

“Iwill, First let us dispose of the discoveries so hon- 
orably made, and used to blast my reputation in a good 
man’s eyes. My lover is an Italian physician, who comes 
to serve a suffering friend whom I shelter ; the landanum 
is for the same unhappy invalid. The money I won was 
honestly played for—on the stage, and the secret love 
which you funcied that I cherished was not for you—but 
Arthur.” 

“‘Hang the boy ; it is a plot between you!” 1 cried, for- 
getting self-commeni in my rising wrath. 
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“* Wrong again ; he knew nothing of my purpose, never 
guessed my love tiil to-day.” 

“To-day ! he has been here already !” I exclaimed ; 
‘‘and you have snared him in spite of my sacrifice. 
Good! Iam right in one thing—the richer prize tempts 
the mercenary enchantress.” 

‘*Still deceived ; I have refused him, and no earthly 
power can change my purpose,” she answered, almost 
solemnly. 

‘Refused him! and why ?” I gasped, feeling more be- 
wildered every moment. 

‘* Because I am married, and—dying.” 

As the tast dread word dropped from her lips, I felt my 
heart stand still, and I could only mutter, hoarsely : 

‘““No! no! 
it is impos- 
sible |” 

‘*It is true ; 
look here and 
believe it.” 

With a sud- 
den gesture 
shesweptaside 
the curtain, 
gathered back 
her clustered 
hair, dropped 
the shrouding 
mantle, and 
turned her 
face full to 
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| I did be- 

get lieve ; for, in 


the wasted 
figure, no 
longer dis- 
guised with a 
woman’s skill, 
the pallid 
face, haggard 
eyes and hol- 
low temples, I 
saw that mys- 
terious some- 
thing which 


foreshadows 
death. It 
shocked me 


norribly, and 
{ covered up 
my eyes with- 
out a word, suffering the sharpest pang I had ever known. 
Through the silence, clear and calm as an accusing angel’s, 
came her voice, saying slowly: 

“Judge not, lest ye be judged. Let me tell you the 
troth, that you may see how much you have wronged me. 
You think me a Frenchwoman, and you believe me to be 
under five-and-twenty. I am English, and thirty-seven 
to-morrow.” 

‘English ! thirty-seven!” I ejaculated, in a tone of 
utter incredulity. 

‘‘T come of a race whom time touches lightly, and till 
the last five years of my life, sorrow, pain and care have 
been strangers to me,” she said, in pure English, and with 
a faint smile on her pale lips. ‘I am of good family, but 
misfortune overtook us, and at seventeen I was left an 
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orplan, poor, and nearly friendless. Before trouble could 
touch me Florimond married and took me away to a luxu- 
rious home in Normandy. He was much older than my- 
self, but he has been fond as a father ; as faithful, tender 
and devoted as a lover all these years, I married him 
from gratitude, not love; yet I have been happy and 
heart-free till I met Arthur.” 

Her voice faltered there, and she pressed her hands 
against her bosom as if to stifle the heavy sigh that broke 
from her. 

**You love him ; you will break the tie that binds you, 


and marry him ?” I said, bitterly, forgetting in my jealous 


pain that she had refused him. 

‘ Never! See how little you know my true character,” 
she answered, with a touch of indignation in her voice that 
now was full of a pathetic weariness, ‘‘ For years my hus- 
band cherished me as the apple of his eye; then, through 
the treachery of others, came ruin, sickness, and a fate 
worse than death. My poor Florimond is an imbecile, 
helpless as a child. All faces are strange to him but mine, 
all voices empty sounds but mine, and all the worlda blank 
except when Iam with him. Can I rob him of this one 
delight—he who left no wish of mine ungratified, who de- 
voted his life to me, and even in this sad eclipse clings to 
the one love that has escaped the wreck? No, I cannot 
forget the debt lowe him. Iam grateful, and in spite of 
all temptations, I remain his faithful wife till death.” 

How beautiful she was as she said that! Never in her 
most brilliant hour, on stage or in salon, had she shone so 
fair or impressed me with her power as she did now. That 
was art, this nature. I admired the actress, I adored the 
woman, and feeling all the wrong I had done her, felt my 
eyes dim with the first tears they had known for years. 
She did not see my honest grief; her gaze went beyond 
me, as if some invisible presence comforted and strength- 
ened her. With every moment that went by I seemed 
passing further and further from her, as: if she dropped 
me out of her world henceforth and knew me no more. 

** Now you divine why I became an actress, hid my name, 
my grief, and for his sake smiled, sung, and feigned both 
youth and gayety, that I might keep him from want. I 
had lived so long in France that I was half a French- 
woman ; I had played often, and with success, in my own 
pretty theatre at Villeroy. Iwas unknowa in Paris, for 
we seldom came hither, and when left alone with Flori- 
mond to eare for I decided to try my fortune on the stage. 
Beginning humbly, I have worked my way up till I dared 
to play in Paris. Knowing that youth, beauty and talent 
ettract most when surrounded by luxury, gayety and free- 
dom, I hid my cares, my needs, and made my début as one 
unfettered, rich and successful. The bait took ; I am flat- 
tered, féted, loaded with gifts, lavishly paid, and, for a 
time, the queen of my small realm. Few guess the heavy 
heart I bear, or dream that a mortal malady is eating my 
life away. But I am resigned ; for if I live three months 
and am able to play on, I shall leave Florimond secure 
against want, and that is now my only desire.” 

**Is there no hope, no help for you ?” I said, implor- 
ingly, finding it impossible to submit to the sad decree 
which she received so bravely. 

*“*None. I have tried all that skill can do, and tried in 
vain. It is too late, and the end approaches fast. I do 
not suffer much, but daily feel less strength, less spirit and 
less interest in the world about me. Do not look at me 


with such despair ; it is not hard to die,” she answered. 

** But for one so beautiful, so beloved, to die alone is 
terrible,” I murmured, brokenly. 

**Not alone, thank heaven ; one friend remains, tender 
and true, faithful to the end.” 





A blissful smile broke over her face as she stretched her 
arms toward the place her eye had often sought during 
that interview. If any further punishment was needed I 
received it when I saw Arthur gather the frail creature close 
to his honest heart, reading his reward in the tender, 
trusting face that turned so gladly from me to him. 

It was no place for me, and murmuring some feeble fare- 
well, I crept away, heart-struck and humbled, feeling like 
one banished from Paradise ; for despite the shadow of 
sorrow, pain and death, love made a heaven for those I 
left behind. 





I quitted Paris the next day, and four months later 
Brooke returned to England, bringing me the ebony rosary 
I knew so well—a parting gift from La Jeune—with her 
pardon and adieu, for Arthur left her and her poor Flori- 
mond quiet under the sod at Pare la Chaise. 


HOW BRIGANDAGE WAS PUT DOWN IN TURKEY, 


Anout fifty years ago, in the reign of Sultan Mahmoud, 
the brigandage for which the Turkish Empire has always 
been notorious rose to such a height in one of the remoter 
provinces of European Turkey, that for the time being 
the robbers seemed to be absolute masters of the whole 
district. 

Couriers were murdered and their dispatches rifled, 
Government convoys plundered, Government money car- 
ried off, despite the strong accompanying escort, Not a 
caravan could pass without being attacked, and the local 
trade was alnadst destroyed in consequence. What was to 
be done? The Government sent down pasha after pasha 
to put matters to rights, but all in vain. Tings seemed 
only to get worse and worse, till at last it really looked as 
if the brigands were to go on robbing till there was nothing 
left to rob, 

But the Sultan, who had massacred thousands of his 
best soldiers for an attempt at mutiny, was not the man to 
let his authority be defied in this way. He looked around 
for a man fit for his purpose, and he did not look in vain. 

Nazif Pasha, the Governor in Eastern Armenia, had just 
come to Constantinople to settle eertain matters which 
could not be well disposed of in a dispatch. His fame had 
gone before him, for the province that he ruled, formerly 
one of the most turbulent and unmanageablein the empire, 
was rapidly becoming quite orderly. 

Tradition had already spread one of the pasha’s feats 
widely abroad. On one occasion, a bullying official, sup- 
ported by half a dozen armed followers, had bearded him 
on his own judgment-seat, and flatly refused to obey his 
orders. The words were scarcely uttered when Nazif 
whipped out a pistol and shot the bully dead on the spot ; 
as Nazif’s soldiers rushed in at the report, he pointed sig- 
nificantly to the six armed retainers, who were instantly 
seized. Half an bour later all six were hanging in front 
of the house, with their dead master in the midst of them. 

This was just the kind of man whom Sultan Mahmoud 
wanted, and he lost no time in sending for him to the 
palace, 

Nazif came, and was at once admitted. He was a short, 
fat man of middle age, with a beard as white as snow. 

But there was no sign of decrepitude about his strong, 
thickset figure, and his hard mouth was still as firm as 
when it had given orders to kill all the Russian prisoners 
after the battle of Rustchuk, twenty-one years before. 

He bowed low as he entered the Sultan’s presence, and 
then, folding his hands upon his breast, waited to hear 
what his master had to say to him. 
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-“Nazif, my servant,” said Mahmoud, at length, ‘‘ men 
say that thou art good at obeying orders.” 

‘* There is but one God in heaven, and but one Sultan 
on earth,” answered the Pasha. ‘‘ When the Sultan speaks, 
all men must obey.” 

“Good,” said the Sultan. ‘Supposing a man had 
defied my authority and I ordered you to punish him, 
what would you do ?” 

‘*Were he my own brother, he should die,” answered 
the Turk, with a stern gleam in his small gray eye which 
showed that he meant what he said. 

‘* Listen, then,” said Mahmoud. ‘‘ The Pashalik of Novi- 
Bazar is overrun with robbers, who plunder everything as 
they like. Not a piastre (five-cent piece) of revenue can 
I get from that district, and not a caravan dares to pass 
through it. I have sent down governor after governor, but 
nothing seems to do any good. What sayest thou to that, 
my servant Nazif ?” 

‘*Commander of the Faithful,” replied the old man, 
with curious emphasis, ‘‘it is a true proverb which saith 
that it fares ill with the flock when the dog that guards 
them is the wolf’s brother.” 

A sinister smile flickered over the Sultan’s immovable 
features, 

“*T understand,” said he. ‘‘Thou wouldst say that the 
district officials are themselves in league with the rob- 
bers.” 

‘“*The Sultan hath spoken it,” answered Nazif Pasha, 
bowing. 

The two men looked at each other. 

Mahmoud’s smooth, impenetrable face was passionless 
as ever, but there was a cruel gleam in his eyes which 
boded no good to the men of whom he spoke; and Nazif’s 
grim smile showed that he quite understood it. 

‘‘ Wilt thou undertake, then, to guard the flock and to 
hunt down the wolves ?” asked the Sultan, at length. 

“Let the Commander of the Faithful give his servant 
full power to act as he may think fit,” said Nazif, ‘and, 
with the blessing of Allah, it shall be done,” 

‘*Thou shalt have it,” quoth the Sultan. 

That same night Nazif Pasha started for Novi-Bazar. 

The first thing he did on his arrival there was to sum- 
mon all the district officials to meet him; and they, hav- 
ing no idea of the man with whom they had to deal (for 
news travels slowly in Turkey), came at once. 

When they were all assembled the new governor made 
them a speech, which, though short, was very much to the 
purpose. 

*‘ Brothers, it hath pleased our fathef—the Sultan—to 
send me down here to assist you in taking charge of this 
province ; and I hope we shall all work together.” (Uni- 
vorsal professions of goodwill from the listeners.) ‘* Now, 
the Commander of the Faithful has been gracious enough 
to give me full power to doas I think fit; and as I know 
well that his wish is to give you all what you deserve” 
(emphasizing the last words somewhat singularly) ‘I 
double your salaries from this day forward.” (General 
applause.) ‘'To this gift I attach only one condition— 
namely, that whenever a robbery is committed in any dis- 
trict (and I understand there have been a good many here 
of late), the official in charge of that district shall in- 
stantly be put to death.” (Visible sensation among the 
audience.) ‘* Now, what do you say ?” 

The listeners hesitated » moment; but, after all, what 
could such a proposition be but a joke ? and the offer of the 
double salary was not to be despised. One and all assented 
and went home in high glee. 

A day or two after this conference a robbery was com- 
mitted in one of the adjacent districts, and the resident 





official, never dreaming that his compact with the Pasha 
was anything but a farce, presented himself before the 
latter, attended by several of his companions, with an ob- 
sequious smile upon his face, and a string of fine phrases 
in his mouth about his deep regret that such a thing 
should have happened, and his readiness to ‘‘ make every 
effort to bring the culprits to justice,” ete. 

Old Nazif heard him to the end in grim silence, but 
with an ugly smile glimmering through his forest of white 
beard. Then, when the others ceased to speal, the Pasha’s 
compressed lips opened, and let out the word : 

‘*Guards !” 

In rushe! two Turkish soldiers, so briskly that it was 
evident they knew what was coming. 

*‘On to the hook with him!” roared the old Pasha, 
‘and let these other fellows stand by and sce it done, to 
teach them what they may expect if they play any tricks |” 

Two minutes later the wretched man was swine ing upon 
steel hooks by the shoulder-blades, after the Turkish 
fashion, while his comrades fled from the fatal spot in 
horror. But it was remarked as a curious fact, that, from 
that day forth, so long as Nazif Pasha’s administration 
lasted, not a single robbery was committed in any part of that 
province, 
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Sons a -, NE night, as we sat smoking on the 

piazza of the Gregoires, I noticed 
and remarked a strange old ring 
on the finger of our host. 

**It is only an old French fam. 
ily ring,” he answered, 

There were present three of ns, 
besides Madame, his wife. From 
the moment he sat down with that 
ring on his finger madame had 
ile fluttering around him, now beside him, 
now before him, and again behind him. Hoe seemed to 
know she had something to say or do, but was willing to 
let her go through her feminine manceuvres before coming 
to the point. ‘ 

‘‘But so strange a piece of workmanship must havea 
history. Please let us enjoy the story and our cigurs to- 
gether,” said I. 

This was the culminating point for madame. Under 
the pretext of fixing his cravat, she managed to kiss him, 
as she thought, unseen ; then, with a faint little gesture of 
defiance, she vanished. 

This is the substance of his story : 

These Gregoires were Creole folk, originally from lower 
Louisiana—she from the parish of St. Laudry, and he 
from Orleans. But in early life he came here to St. Louis, 
and joined the trading parties of St. Vrain and Bridger, 
With them and the trappers of Chonteau or Berthold ha 
traveled, hunted and frollicked away eight years of his 
life, precisely as many another one of his countrymen had 
done before him, 

The death of his futher at this time compelled Pierre 
Gregoire to return to New Orleans and look after the in- 
terests of the business left to him. 

That business required him to visit Opelousas, and in 
that old French village he first came in possession of the 
strange old ring which had so much to do with his after- 
life, 

One day, when examining the curions old odds and ends 
of a little Jewish watchmaker, he noticed this old ring, 
He oftered to buy it, but the watchmaker declared it 
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priceless. Finally the owner offered it for ten dollars— 
about its value as old gold—and Pierre became the owner. 
It had been left with the jeweler to be repaired, and in 
some way had been overlooked and forgotten. 

Pierre Gregoire had danced and flirted with the fair 
ones of Opelousas for a week, and was going away heart- 
whole, when he was told that Mademoiselle Duval, the 
belle of the village, had not yet made her appearance ; 
but no more time could then be devoted to love or beauty. 

It was in the Spring of 1850. That terrible scourge, 
the yellow fever, had swept over the land the year before, 
and already 
the Creoles 
were hasten- 
ing to the 
com parative 
safety of more 
northern = re- 
gions. 

Arranging 
his business 
as speedily 
as possible, 
Pierre took 
boat for St. 
Louis, intend- 
ing to spend 
the Summer 
there or fur- 
ther north. 
Every boat 
was crowded 
with people 
trying to get 
away from the 
pestilence. 

When his 
boat reached 
the mouth of 
Red River a 
considerable 
number of 
passengers 
was added to 
the number 





already too 
great. Among 
these new- 
comers, but 


without male 
companion or 
protector, were 
two ladies. 
One, always 
closely vailed, 
was apparent- 
ly a Sister of 
Charity, and 
the other, an old woman of sixty, seemed to be her com- 
panion. They were plainly French, and that fact caused 
them to find favor in the eyes of Pierre Gregoire. 

There was no stateroom for these ladies, and Gregoire 


and his room-mate gave up theirs to them till some one, | 
| and Apaches, or dancing and flirting with the dark-eyed 


in leaving the boat, should make room for them. 











reach. The German mind reasons slowly but conclusively. 
The conclusion in this case was simple enough. Beans as 
an article of food were highly esteemed in Germany. How 
much better, then, must they be in fertile America! The 
result was disastrous to German confidence. 

For a little time it seemed as if the fever was sweeping 
over the boat like a whirlwind. 

Before the boat reached Cairo, Gregoire was suffering 
from intolerable pains in the head and back, and all the 
premonitory symptoms of fever. So rapidly did the dis- 
ease develop itself, that it soon became necessary to place 
some person 
in charge of 
the sick man, 
to prevent 
him from 
drinking im- 
moderate 
quantities of 
water. 

The Sister 
of Charity and 
hercompanion 
took charge of 
the sick man 
and attended 
to his wants. 

Before the 
boat reached 
Cape Girar- 
deau he was 
in the wildest 
delirium. Hoe 
was in a dan- 
gerous condi- 
tion to be 
removed, yet 
another day 
or two on 
board without 
physician or 
medicine was 
certain death. 
The Sister and 
her compan- 
ion were to be 
landed at Cape 
Girardeau, 
and insisted 
that the sick 
man should be 
put ashore 
also. The 
captain of the 
boat was only 
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e ; too glad to 

SISTER MARGUERITE.—“ SHE TIMIDLY, HALF HESITATINGLY HELD OUT THE FINGER DESTINED FOR have it so, and 
THE RING, WHICH SHE PERMITTED THE OTHER HAND TO PLACE UPON IT.” : 

the ladies and 


their patient were soon domiciled in the little hotel of 


that quaint French town. 

For days afterward the patient required all the care and 
skill of his nurses, He was again living the wild life of the 
frontier. He was hunting buffalo with the Comanches 


The lower deck was crowded with German emigrants, | seifioritas of Santa Fé or Albuquerque. 


who met with many mishaps, and one that came near | 
Among other freight taken on board at | the crisis, and now good nursing was the most necessary 


proving serious. 
a way-landiog were many bags of castor-beans. Unfortu- 
tunately for the Germans, these were placed within easy 


Finally the physician declared his patient had passed 


means toward convalescence. 
The first ray of reason brought with it the consciousness 
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of extreme weakness, and the delicious sensation of a soft, 
cool band upon his forehead. 

Hours afterward, when he awoke from sleep, he felt the 
same soft hand applied as before. 

He tried to look up and speak, but a girlish voice bade 
him keep very still and be silent. 

With returning strength he sometimes saw a little figure, 
clad in black and always closely vailed, arranging his 
drinks, and flitting noiselessly about the room. 

Now, sometimes when he feigned sleep, a hand touched 
his forehead, but it was not the soft, cool hand he at first 
thought so delicious, 

But it is needless to narrate all the slow hours of conva- 
lescence. Pierre Gregoire, as he gained strength, found 
the old lady was his sole nurse. The little Sister never 
visited him. When he asked for her, she was generally 
vccupied with her devotions, 

One day he did indeed ask her name, and was told she 
was called Sister Marguerite. But when he asked other 
questions, the old lady’s answers were vague and unsatis- 
factory. 

The next morning the old lady came in, and after per- 
forming sundry sick-room dutics, informed him that Sister 
Marguerite and herself were to leave that day for St. Louis, 
on a boat then hourly expected. This was most unex- 
pected news for the patient. He thanked the old lady for 
her great kindness to him; and would she accept some 
little token of his gratitude ? 

She had simply done her duty, and there was no occa- 
sion for thanks, She could not accept any present. She 
was forbidden to do so, 

He asked her to send Sister Marguerite, that he might 
thank her, and perhaps she would accept some trifling 
present, 

Sister Marguerite sent him word that she was too busy 
to see him, fcr the expected boat was already at the land- 
ing; but she would not refuse a trifle, since he was so 
anxious to show his gratitude. 

If he did not attach any special value to a strange, old 
riag on his watchchain, would he send her that, which 
she would keep as a curiosity ? If he did value it highly, 
she did not care for anything else, for she was, perhaps, 
doing wrong to accept anything. 

He sent her the ring and asked her address in St. Louis, 
that he might some day call and thank her in person, but 
no answer came to this ‘ast message. 

Pierre Gregoire was soon well enough to take boat for 
St. Louis, also. Here he met Colonel Du Barry, who was 
an old friend of his father. Colonel Du Barry invitéd him 
to make his house his home, adding that although 
madame, his wife, was absent, Miss Duval, his niece, 
would do the honors acceptably. He accepted the invita- 
tion. 

At dinner he met Miss Duval, She was quiet, refined, 
aud somewhat too dignified, he thought, but exceedingly 
pretty ; and, to his great astonishment, she wore a ring, 
a perfect fac-simile of the one he had given to Sister Mar- 
guerite. 

Was it possible that two such rings existed, and both so 
oll and worn? He could not yet presume to ask con- 
cerning it. The next day, however, he did ask permission 
to look at it. He was told that it was an old family relic 
which some ancestor had brought over from France, and 
the colonel coming in just then, added thera was an old 
tradition that the ring would only fit the finzers of brides, 

He tried to put it on, and Pierre tried also, but it was 
too small. Miss Duval replaced it on her finger, and 
langhingly remarked that it fitted very well, although she 
was not a bride. 





Pierre then told the story of his giving a fac-simile of 
that ring to his nurse, Sister Marguerite. He did not see 
the quick sign given by Miss Duval imposing silence upon 
her uncle, but he concluded by saying he must immedi- 
ately seek out Sister Marguerite and thank her. 

That afternoon he visited the Mother Superior of the 
Sacred Heart, and asked if she-could give any information 
concerning Sister Marguerite. She could not, but if he 
would call again, perhaps she could. 

When he called again he was told Sister Marguerite was 
away, and no one knew when she would return. 

Days and weeks of intimacy with Miss Duval had 
wrought out for Pierre Gregoire the old, old problem. 
He had learned that life, without love, was only a shadow. 

He had pleaded his case tenderly yet manfully, but the 
lady was coy. She hesitated and postponed her answer, 
and finally that answer was unfavorable. He also noticed 
that she no longer wore the old gold ring. He could not 
understand her. 

A messenger from the Mother Superior informed him 
that Sister Marguerite had returned, and he called to thank 
her. She was closely vailed, as beiore, but the sound of 
her voice was so strangely like Miss Daval’s that he was in 
the clouds, and scarcely knew what he said to the Sister. 

When he met Miss Duval again that evening she was in 
extraordinary good spirits. They sang together, and sho 
told him strange old tales of the early times in Louisiana. 
When Pierre Gregoire retired that night he was more in 
love with Miss Duval than ever. 

Is it not singular that the innocence of these dear cre:- 
tures increases in precisely the same ratio with our pas- 
sion and infatuation ? 

Miss Duval had persisted in declaring her belief that 
Sister Marguerite was a myth. She was positive that two 
such rings did not exist, and she would only be convinced 
when she saw another such ring with her own eyes. 

What could he do but promise to ask Sister Marguerite 
for the loan of the ring, that he might satisfy the incred- 
ulous lady ? 

The Mother Superior kindly told him his visits to Sister 
Marguerite were too frequent, and they must cease. 

So that put an end to the matter of the ring. 

These courtships are interminable. Yet they aro the 
very cream of life. Since there is so much of watery skim- 
milk to follow, let us linger a little over our cream. 

On the piazza of the Du Barry mansion the master was 
sitting in a huge armchair, with his coat off, asleep. He 
had prudently covered his head and face with his hand- 
kerchief, to prevent annoyance from the flies. A thick 
vine in front shut out the glare of the sunlight. An open 
window beside him permitted a cool draft through the 
darkened parlor. 

Within the parlor Miss Duval was pacing restlessly to 
and fro, and listening, as if for the sound of a footstep. 

Now and then she would stop before the great mirror, 
to adjust some ringlet, or place some fold of her drapery 
in a new position. 

Finally she acted a curious bit of pantomime with the 
old ring. upon her finger. She drew off the ring and 
stepped before the glass with drooping eyelids, and a 
meekness never before exhibited on her part. 

She timidly, half hesitatingly held out the finger des- 
tined for the ring, which she permitted the other hand to 
place upon it. 

It was a fine piece of amateur acting, and she seemed to 
be satisfied with it herself. 

A step on the graveled walk caused her to sink back on 
the sofa, and imitate a condition very nearly approaching 
sleep. The visitor was Pierre Gregoire, 
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Seating himself beside her, he commenced a course of 
conduct that was injudicious, and probably exasperating, 
for she seemed indignant. Yet there was no striking 
demonstration, and after a little they settled down into 
a condition that can be imagiaed, but need not be de- 
scribed. 

A loud sneeze from the piazza suddenly and rudely in- 
terrupted the dream of these young people. Miss Duval 
attempted to move from such close proximity to the gen- 
tleman, but a strong arm prevented. 

The curtain had been drawn still further back, and 
standing beside her husband was Madame Du Barry. 

Pierre Gregoire recognized her as his late nurse, and 
the companion of Sister Marguerite, 

A general laugh followed. 

‘* Madame,” said the colonel, “I call your attention to 
the unhappiness that old ring is causing your niece and 
this gentleman. I see how it will end, and I may as well 
give you my benediction, in the language of the legend on 
the ring, ‘God bless you, my children.’ History repeats 
itself again.” 

Here Miss Duval attempted to run away, but was pre- 
vented by her lover. ‘The colonel continued : 

‘In connection with this repetition of history, is a re- 
markable instance of female fickleness and inconstancy. 
Greatly against my will, I consented that a certain young 
lady should take the vows of a Sister of Charity. She 
adopted the dress of that Order, but before a vow had 
been taken she asked my consent to her marriage with a 
certain gentleman. But stranger than that, I have reason 
to believe the gentleman had not yet offered himself to 
the lady. I consented then, as I shall again. ‘God bless 
you, my children.’”’ 

Poor Marguerite Duval could not join in their merri- 
ment, but tried in vain to hide her blushes. 

A little afterward, one cloudless Summer morning, a 
throng of carriages filled up the narrow street in frort of 
the old French cathedral. 

The merchant hurrying to his business stopped a mo- 
ment to catch a sight of the bride. 

The stout old market-woman, as she sat in her cart, 
waiting for the carriages to pass, 4vhen she caught a 
glance of the fair young face, involuntarily crossed herself 
and said, ‘‘God bless her !” while the hard lines of her 
sunburnt fuce relaxed into a smile, as she remembered her 
own wedding morning. 

The birds twittered in the trees, and the flowers in the 
old garden beside the church exhaled a faint perfume 
when the wedding-party moved up the aisle in the dim 
light. 

The bishop pronounged the solemn words that made 
Pierre Gregoire and Marguerite Duval man and wife, and 
the old ring sealed the compact that bound two hearts 
and lives for ever. 

“ And this is the story of the old ring,” said our host. 

Our cigars had long before burned out, and now we 
were joined by madame and her two daughters, The 
three seemed girls alike. 

The elder daughter took the ring from her father’s 
hand, and putting it on her finger, said: 

‘It fits me now quite well.” 

‘*Let me try it on,” said another Marguerite. 
it fits me, too.” 

**T feared as much,” said the father. 


“6 Why, 


‘¢ But is it not un- 


reasonable to expect History to repeat itself twice in a 
single day ?” 

Bat it did, though. 

Dear friend, you and I, perhaps, are left alone. This 
old ring belongs to the Gregoires. 


Let them keep it, 


THE PALLAS SAND-GROUSE. 
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Other rings have served as well. Other mornings will be 
as sunny and cloudless. Other flowers will exhale their 
fragrance, and other hearts will be as tender and true. 

: Let us be patient. 





THE PALLAS SAND-GROUSE, 

Tuer sand-grouse derives its name from its chief habi- 
tat, the sandy deserts of Africa and Asia. It is a gregari- 
ous bird, the pairs assembling in large flocks. One kind, 
the pintailed sand-grouse, swarms so that boys kill many 
by throwing sticks at them. Some have been led to be- 
lieve that this bird is that which our Bible translators, in 
their ignorance of natural history, call the quail, and that 
its immense flocks furnished food to the Israelites in the 
desert. 

The sand-grouse has loag pointed wings, giving it great 
powers of flight. In some varieties there are two long 
fine tail-feathers, Its legs are short, and it runs with great 
rapidity, carrying the breast close to the ground. Seen 
approaching, it has consequently a rather comical effect, 
as it seems to have no legs. 

The female builds no nest, but lays her eggs on the bare 
ground, The young run about and do for themselves al- 
most as soon as they leave the shell. 

The upper part of the plumage is dusky brown and 
mottled with buff; the tail, buff, with brown bars; the 
breast, pale buff marked with white. 

The three-toed or Pallas sand-grouse—so called from 
the great traveler and naturalist who first made it known 
to science—was found in Western Asia, especially in the 
arid deserts in the neighborhood of the Cuspian and Sea 
of Aral. 

Not long ago a small flock of them wandered far into 
Europe, and specimens were obtained for the first time 
in Denmark, Holland, and in two places in England. 
These sand-grouse have been discovered to be abundant 
in the neighborhvod of Tien Tsin, in China, on the river- 
banks, and ia the adjoining fields of millet. They are 
captured in multitudes by the Chinese, and brought into 
the markets. 

The Syrrhaptes, although generally resembling the ordi- 
nary sand-grouse of the sandy deserts of Asia and Africa 
in its general structure, is remarkable for the peculiar form 
of its feet, which are exceedingly small. ‘The hind toe is 
altogether wanting. The front toes are united together 
throughout their length, and form a broad, flat foot, the 
sole of which is thickly covered.with strong horny papilla, 
and terminates in broad and flattened nails. 

A second species of this same singular form of bird in- 
habits the highlands of Thibet. 


Tuts is the way an American lady describes the manner 
of eating the famous ‘‘sweetmeats ” in Turkey: A goblet 
of water is provided for each guest; two spoon-holders, 
one for the spoons before they are used, and one for soiled 
spoons. You take a spoon, fill it with talli (which is al- 
ways something very sweet and delicious, either made of 
oranges, citron, currants with the seeds all picked out 
with a needle, rose petals, or what is most delicious, a 
sugar paste flavored with flowers, violets, acacia, lavender, 
cte)., take it all into the mouth, place the spoon in the 
proper holder, take a glass of water and drink until the 
talli is entirely washed down the throat. This must be 
done as speedily as possible, however much you may wish 
to have the ‘sweetness long drawn out.” 


Ir is easy to pick holes in other people’s work, but it 
is far more profitable to do bet:er work yourself. 
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‘“*HE WENT STRAIGHT UP TO KATIE, HOLDING OUT HI8 HAND.” 


THE CHIMNEY AT LISGARVAN MILL. 


Ir was when I was courting Katie that the accident I’m 
going to tell you about happened. But for that same 
accident I don’t think Katie an’ I woul be man ah’ wife 
this day, for, you see, my father was set again’ the match, 
Katie being on y a laborer’s daughter, while he himself 
was foreman in the mills, getting good wages, and thought 
a deal of by his employers. An’ if it wasn’t for Katie, I 
don’t think I'd be here now to tell you about it, for ’twas 
she that saved my life, through hitting on a plan that 
never once came into the heads of me or of my comrades— 
ay, or of those that you’d have thought would know better 
than any of us. 

I was not brought up to my father’s trade, having been 
taken, when young, by a brother of my mother’s, a master 
bricklayer living in the town. When my uncle died I 
came home to Lisgarvan for a bit, just to see my father, 
and finding that they were at work on the new buildings 
at the mills, I looked for employment there, an’ got it at 


once. 

Lisgarvan Mill is a flour mill, an’ a pretty place it was 
in those days, with the river running just by the old red- 
brick buildings, an’ the big water-wheel always going 
round an’ round. 


The river falls into a larger one a little 








lower down, an’ the tide comes up as far as the mill, so ’tis 
in boats that most of the corn is brought in an’ the flour 
carried away. 

*Tisn’t half so pretty a place now; there are big white- 
washed buildings alongside of the old brick ones, the big 
wheel is stopped, an’ you hear the whirr of the engines ir- 
stead of the sound of the water. But they makes a power 
of money there, an’ gives a deal of employ ment. 

As I was saying, I got taken On as a bricklayer. Katie’s 
father was working there, too, an’ I used to see her bring- 
ing him his dinner, and, after a bit, I began to think that 
I'd like to have her bringing me mine, too, She was as 
pretty a girl then as you’d see anywhere—she’s good-look- 
ing to this day—an’ I soon became that fond of her that 
I'd have done anything a’most to get her. She herself 
was willing enough ; ’twas my father that made the diffi- 
culty. He was a proud 
man—as proud in his way 
as any gentleman, an’ he 
was right down mad at the 
notion of my marrying a 
laborer’s daughter. 

To be sure I was earning 
good wages, an’ might have 
married without asking any 
one’s leave if 1’d been so 
minded but I didn’t like to 
go again the old man that 
had always been good to 
me. Besides, Katie was just 
as proud as himself, an’ 
would have nothing to say 
to me unless he 
was satisfied. 
I got the mas- 
ter to speak to 
him, but sure 
*twasn’t a bit 
of use. 

**How would 
you like, sir,” 
he says to the 
master. “if I 
had a daughter, 
to have Master 
Philip take up 
with her, an’ 


wouldn’t that 
be the same 
thing ?” 


I believe 
that the master 
didn’t think it 
would be at all 
the same 
thing ; but my 
father wouldn't 
hear reason 
from him any 
more than from 
me; so Katie 
an’ I had just 
nothing for it 
but to wait in the hope of his coming round, an’ very 
little hope we had of that same. 

As we were putting up o steam-engine in the mill, we 
had, of course, to have a big chimney, an’ we got a man 
down from town to build it—one of them chaps that 
builds chimneys an’ nothing else, an’ thinks nobody 
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knows anything about it but theirselves. I was working 
along with him, and, indeed, ’twas I that built the most of 
it, an’ a right good job it was. "Twas finished by Christ- 
mas—ten years ago this Christmas coming on—all but the 
lightning-conductor, and that was not put up owing to the 
master’s wanting to make inquiries when he’d go to Lon- 
don, an’ to see for himself what would be the best kind to 
use. 

The master was a scientific sort of a gentleman, an’ had 
ideas of his own—sometimes they’d be better than other 
people’s, sometimes maybe not so good. At any rate, there 
was a delay about the conductor, an’ in the meantime the 
engines were at work, an’ the big chimney was smoking 
away like blazes. Mr. Brown, the strange workman, had 
gone away, saying, very condescending like, that he was 
sure Jim Forde (that was me) would be able to fasten the 
rod to the chimney as well as he could do it himself. He 
took all his scaffolding with him, but before he went away 
he fixed a beam with a pulley in it into the top of the chim- 
ney, an’ left along rope hanging through it, so that a man 
could be hoisted up at any time; an’ there the rope hung 
dangling, week after week, 
until the master come home, 
bringing the rod along with 
him. 

Once it had come, there 
was no good losing any 
more time in fixing it, so 
one Saturday afternoon in 
January up I went on a 
plank, slung securely at 
the end of the rope, my 
tools along with me, an’ 
settled myself astride on 
the stone coping. "Iwas 
rather late in the day, but 
the morning had been too 
wet and stormy to work, 
an’ the master was as im- 
patient to get the job done 
as if it hadn’t been himself 
that was hindering it all 
this time. I was as much 
at home atop of the chim- 
ney as I was on the ground, 
an’ I worked on without 
once looking down until 
my job was finished, an’ I 
was putting up my tools. 
Then, all of a sudden, I 
heard a rattling noise, an’ 
looking over, I see the 
plank going down very 
fast. I called out, ‘* Hello, 
there! send that up again, 
will you?” but the only 
answer I got was a loud 
laugh, for all the world like 
silly Jerry the natural’s ; 
and, sure enough, there he 
was, standing by the wind- 
lass, jumping an’ clapping 
his hands, I looked about 
for the man whose business 
it was to manage the wind- 
lass, but not a sign of him 
was there, an’ in a minute 
I heard the rattle of the 
pulley again, an’ saw that 











the rope was running through it in the wrong direction. I 
made a grab at it, but ’twas jerked out of my hand, an’ 
before 1 could catch it again the end had slipped through, 
an’ there I was, more than a hundred feet from the 
ground, not knowing how in the world I was to get 
down, an’ Jerry dancing and capering below, calling 
out, ‘*Come down and thrash me now, Mr. Forde, won’t 
you ?” Then I remembered that, a few days before, I had 
found this boy annoying Katie, an’ had given him a cut 
with a switch I had in my hand. He had slunk away 
without a word at the time, but it seems he remembered 
the blow, and took this way of being revenged. 

Well, at first I was scarcely frightened, expecting, soms- 
how, that, once the people below knew of the fix I was in, 
they’d find some way or other of getting me out of it. 
But when I come to think of it, deuce a bit of a way could 
I hit on myself, an’ sure I knew more about chimneys 
than any one else in the place. "T'was getting late, too ; 
there wouldn’t be much more than another half-hour of 
daylight, an’ the wind was rising—I could hear it whis- 
tling through the trees, By this time people knew what 
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had happened, an’ a crowd was collecting ; I could see 
them coming from all parts, for, of course, I had a view all 
about me. I saw a boy go up to the door of the counting- 
house, an’ presently Master Philip came out, running as if 
for his life. When he came, he took the command like, 
an’ began giving directions ; an’ the people, who had only 
stared at first, now ran here an’ there as he sent them. 
First they brought out a long ladder, an’ fixed it on the 
roof below the chimney. I could have told them that 
’twas too short, knowing as I did the length of every 
ladder in the place; but somehow, though I heard their 
shouts plainly, I could not make them hear mine; it 
seemed as if the voices went up, likesmoke. Then there 
was a great delay while they went for a long ladder; and 
this, too, didn’t reach halfway. A man climbed up it, 
however, an’ called out to know had I a bit of string in my 
pocket that I could let down. Nota bit conldI find. I 
had had a big ball only the day before, but I had taken it 
out of my pocket an’ put it on a shelf at home. I took off 
my braces, an’ fastened them an’ my pocket-handkerchief 
together ; but they didn’t near reach the top of the ladder, 
so that plan had to be given up. 

All this time the wind was rising, an’ I was getting 
numb with the cold, an’ stiff and cramped from being so 
long in the one position. There was a big clock right 
over the gateway just opposite, an’ I saw that it only 
wanted twenty minutes of five; it woul be nearly dark at 
five, an’ once the darkness set in, what little hope I had 
would be gone. 

Master Philip seemed to have gone away by this time, 
but there was my father among the crowd ; an’ who should 
I see standing next him, an’ holding on by his arm, but 
Katie! They had forgotten everything but the fright 
about me, an’ he seemed to be talking to her, an’ comfort- 
ing her. After a bit I saw Master Philip again; he had a 
big thing in his hand looking like pocket-handkerchiefs 
stretched over a frame, and I saw that it was a kite, an’ 
that they meant to send a string up to me in that way. 
But you never, in all your life, saw such an unmanageable 
kite. First twas too heavy and then ’twas too light, and 











| for the girl he’d have been up there still. 


then the time they seemed to lose making a tail to steady | 


it! Iheard after that part of that same tail was made of 
bank-notes Master Philip took out of his pocket when he 
could get nothing else quick enough. He got them all 
back later, for not a man, woman or child in the place 
would have touched one of them when they saw him 
using them in that way. 

When the kite did go up at last, the wind was so high 
that they could not manage it properly. It came very 
near me once, an’ I made a snatch at the string, nearly 
over-reaching myself in doing so; but I missed it, an’ 
just then there came a terrible gust of wind, the string 
broke, an’ the kite was carried away, an’ stuck fast in the 
branches of a big tree behind the master’s house. I looked 
over ut the clock to see how much time was left me, an’ I 
found that I could not see the hands any longer; the 
darkness had come on in the last few minutes. Then I 
gave up all hope, for I knew I never could hold on till 
morning. I tried to think of death, an’ to make myself 
ready for it, but I couldn’t—not a prayer nor a good word 
could I call to mind, only going over and over again in 
my head the way ’twould all happen—how the people 
would go away one by one, how I'd be left alone in the 
darkness an’ the howling wind, an’ how, at last, I'l not be 


able to hold on any longer, an’ fall, an’ be found in the | 


morning all crushed out of shape. 
The people below seemed to have given up all thought 
of helping me now, an’ were standing quite quiet. ’Twas 


so dark by this time that I could not distinguish the faces 
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at all; Icould just make out Master Philip in his dark 
suit among the white mill-men, an’ poor Katie. She was 
crouching down on the ground now, her apron over her 
head. All of a sudden I saw her leap up with a great cry, 
an’ clap her hands, an’ call out something. Then there 
was a confused shout, as if every one in the crowd was 
saying the same thing at the same time, an’ then Master 
Philip, making a sign to silence them, put his two hands 
up to his mouth, and sang out in a voice that came up to 
me above the noise of the wind: 

“* Tuke off your stocking and ravel it: the thread will reach 
the ground.” 

At first I didn’t understand him, being dazed like, bué 
then the meaning came on me like a message from heaven. 
I got off one of my socks with some trouble—nice new ones 
they were, too, of Katie’s own knitting, that she had given 
me for a Christmas-box—an’ with the help of my teeth I 
loosened one end of the thread. It gave readily «enough 
after that, an’ when I had a good piece of it ripped I tied my 
knife to the end of it to make it heavy, an’ let it drop, rip- 
ping more an’ more of the sock as it went down. Then I 
felt it stop, an’ presently there came a shout telling me to 
wind it up again. Very slowly an’ carefully I did it, fear- 
ing the string would break, and when the last bit of i€ 
came up there was a piece of strong twine tied to the end 
of it. The twine in its turn brouzht the rope I had gone 
up by, an’ then I felt that I was safe. I managed some- 
how to put it through the pulley, an’ to haul up the 
plank, an’ as soon as they had fastened the other end to 
the windlass below, they gave me the word to come dowr. 
I was so numb and stiff that I could not fix myself on tho 
plank, but I managed somehow to cling to the ropes with 
my hands, 

Down, down I came, every turn of the windlass making 
the voices seem nearer an’ nearer, an’ when I was within 
a few feet of the ground there were a dozen pairs of arms 
ready to catch me, an’a score of hands held out to me, an” 
a hundred voices to welcome me. An’ there was my 
father waiting for me, an’ Master Philip, saying, ‘‘ Bué 
Not one of the 
rest of us would have thought of the stocking; ’twas tho 
brightest idea I’ve come across this many a day. She has 
saved his life, Forde, and you can’t refuse your consent 
any longer.” But when I looked round for Katie, she 
was nowhere to be seen. She must have slipped off as 
soon as she saw I was safe, 

Master Philip hurried my father an’ me away, I didn’t 
quite know where, I was so dazed ; but in a minute or two 
I found myself in a warm, lighted dining-room at the 
master’s house, an’ Master Philip pouring out a glass of 
brandy for me, an’ shaking hands with my father. I was 
glad to get the brandy, for I was worn out with fright 
an’ cold ; but as soon as I could, I made my escape, an” 
went down to Katie’s cottage. I hadn’t been there five 
minutes when there was @ knock at the door, and in walks 
my father. He went straight up to Katie, holding out his 
hand, 

‘Katie, my girl,” he said, ‘I’ve come to ask your par- 
don for anything I’ve ever said or done against you ; an’ 
if you an’ Jim are still of the same mind, I won’t hinder 
you from marrying, ’Tis you have the best right to him, 
for you saved his life.” 

* And ’tis proud an’ glad I am that I was able to do that 
same, Mr, Forde,” said Katie. 

** And you’ll marry him, won’t you, my dear ?” 

«Tf you’re satisfied, sir.” 

‘Tam, my dear, quite satisfied.” 

And with that he kissed her ; and from that day to this 
he and Katie have been the best of friends, He lives with 
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us for the last year or so, for he was getting a little past in 
his work, an’ the master pensioned him off. He is very 
happy with us, an’ he is never tired of telling the children 
the story of the way that their mother’s cleverness saved 
my life. 








THE BOTTLE-TREE. 


Trunks of trees assuine at times curious forms, though 
weare apt to conceive the tall cylindrical as the only shape, 
with the variations formed by knots and boles and 
branches. Some are perched in air on supports like the 
mangrove and cabbaga-palm, or are buttressed like the 
tropic trees which Nature in building secured hke a good 
architect against the hurricanes of the warmer climes. 

Then there are trees where the trunk is free from 
branch or excrescence, but bulges out in odd shapes. 
As several of the varieties assume the form of some vessel 
for holding water, they are generally known as bottle- 
trees. 

Among these are the Delabechia Rupestris of Australia, 
the wood of which abounds in a mucilage resembling gum- 


.tragacanth, and when shavings are boiled in water they are 


almost entirely dissolved. ‘These trees grow to a height of 
thirty-five to sixty-five feet, with huge branches on the 
summit ; the leaves are narrow, and from four to seven 
inches long; the blossoms are in pannicles, but are not 
striking in form or color. The trunks grow luxuriously in 
sandy soil, and are from twelve to thirty-five feet in cir- 
cumference. 

In the forests of Brazil the Pao Barrigudo (Chorisia 
ventricosa) arrests the attention of every traveler by its 
odd ventricose shape, which is rather that of a turnip than 
a bottle, however, in spite of its name. 

Africa, also, has varieties which, from the inordinate 
and disproportionate size of the trunk, have been styled 
bottle-trees. ° 


THE BRIDEGROOM’S “ BEST MAN,” 


Tue custom of a bridegroom being attended on his mar- 
riage by a friend or relative, who is styled the ‘best 
man,” so practiced at weddings in the present day, is of 
great antiquity, descending from oar Saxon ancestors. 
In their time marriages were always celebrated in the 
house of the bridegroom, On the day before the wedding 
all his friends and relatives, having been invited, arrived 
at his house, and spent the time in feasting and preparing 
for the approaching ceremony. Next came the bride- 
groom’s company, mounted on horseback and completely 
armed, who proceeded in great state and order, under 
command of one who was called the forwistaman or fore- 
most man, to receive and conduct the bride in safety to 
the house of her future husband. The bride, in her turn, 
was attended by her guardian and other male relatives, 
led by a matron who was called the brideswoman, and 
followed by a company of young maidens, who were 
called bridesmaids, The Saxon forewistaman of the ninth 
century is the prototype of the English “best man” of 
the nineteenth. 


A Lirsrary Curtosrry.—Among the manuscripts lately 
acquired by the library of the Athenian Chamber is a roll 
of thick paper about a finger in width and one thousand 
feet long, on which the various anagrams of the name 
Constantinople are written, These different anagrams are 
arranged in alphabetical order and amount to no less than 
40,135. This roll was written apparently in England in 
the last century. 
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SHOOTING-STARS, 
On Autumn nights, as through the town I stray, 
I sean the sky with interested eyes; 
For if, while yet the truiling meteor flies, 
A wish is made, it will come good, they say. 


Dear child, my wishes ever flow toward theo! 
There fallen star, and straight with eager start 
I make great vows that I may win thy heart, 
That in thy exile thou may’st think of me. 


An idle fancy, yet it lulled my pain. 

I cherished it, since comfort else I lack; 

But now the Winter comes, the nights grow black, 
And for the wandering star [ look in vain, 


SAINTY’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


By HELEN W. Pierson. 





Ci\\,» URE, it’s a quare name ye call the gum,” 
‘ \ said Mrs, McGonegal, as she held ot her 
cup for more tea, with one eye on the hot 
buns and another on a slender young figure 
to be seen through an open window, where 
the odor of honeysuckles blew in softly on 
the somewhat heated cheeks of the two 
women. ‘‘Is it wan of the blessid saints 
she’s named after, now, Mrs. Malone ?” 

“*Tf she was, sure she wouldn’t be disgracin’ the rest av 
thim,” said the fond mother, holding a spoonful of quiver- 
ing rubies in the shape of currant jelly toward her guest. 
“Is it no more, thin? Sure, yer appetite’s failed in- 
tirely !” 

“Tt’s bin failin’ fast since when I sat down here !” an- 
swered Mrs. McGonegal, with a fat laugh. 

A comfortable-looking woman she was for a Winter 
scene, having cheeks like cranberries, and three pink 
chins ; but she was rather warm and overblown in appear- 
ance on this hot July night. 

“The. way av it was this,” began Mrs, Malone. ‘Sho 
was born on All-Saint’s Day, and one of the blissed Siste:s 
was with me, the nurse having been called to some fine 
lady before me. What I'd a done widout Sister Angela at 
all, at all, I don’t know. You know the pious cratures are 
ready for ev’ry emargency, and when she laid eyes on the 
choild, ‘Sure, it’s a little angel,’ sez she ; and faith, it had 
the litle rings of golden hair and the swatest blue eyes, 
even thin. ‘An have ye a name ready for the darlin’ ? 
she asked, an’ I sez, ‘ Nothin’ better than Mary Ann, and 
it don’t seem to suit her at all, at all.’ ‘Call her Angela, 
then,’ says the Sister, and I wouldn’t go agin her will. A 
fine name, ye see, but a trifle Frenchy, to my thinkin.’ 
So the Sister took to her amazin’, and was her godmother, 
and taught her loads of fine things, and mad» a lady of 
her. But somehow we got to callin’ her ‘Sainty,’ bein 
moindful, I suppose, of the day she was born ; and a thrue 
saint she is to me since her father died—may the heavens 
be his: bed !” 

There was a great deal of simple faith implied in this 1] .st 
adjuration, as Mr. Malone had frequently made the earth 
his bed in his lifetime, when too drunk to reach his 
legitimate couch. A man with some education and ability, 
but fond of hilarious company, he had squandered his 
money in riotous living, and left his little family nothing 
but the house they were in and a few acres of land. But 
good Mrs. Malone had canonized him already. 

**You’re blessed in yer children, sure,” said the com- 
plaisant friend, ‘and I often say it. An’ Fred’s the foine 
young man—let alone a bit of wildness as gives flavor tu 
him, as a body might say.” 
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‘**Fred has a sowl above farmin’, more’s the pity !” an- ‘*And a dacent fellow is Allen Forsyth,” said Mrs. Me- 
swered Mrs. Malone, with just a shade on her good-looking | Gonegal, reaching out a hand absently and drawing back 
face. ‘‘He’s a ganius, is my Fred ; and oftin whin he’s | the fourth bun. 
out in the field, instid of plowin’ he’s a compozin’ a Outside, the July twilight was full of faint flower-scents 
‘Song to a Daisy,’ or tho loike of that.” and silence, The last bird had twittered itself to sleep in 

“‘ Which is lighter work, by a good sight, I’m thinkin’,” | its leafy cradle, the crickets only and the katydids said 
said Mrs. McGonegal, with a laugh. something now and then about the weather. The dead- 
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SAINTY’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS. any THERE, BY THE COFFIN OF HIS DEAD CHILD, SAINTY MET HER OLD LOVER ONCE MORE, ad 
SEE PAGE 47, 

‘* An’ it’s the gold faver’s on him now, worse luck,” said ; gold of the harvest-fields had not all been gathered in, 
& Mrs, Malone, complacently, looking rather mournfully | and afar over the distant hills a serene purple light was 
, into her teacup. ‘‘ But ye should hear him talk of pannin’ | hovering. The sky, with the paley-gold of sunset still 
+ out hapes and hapes of gold, and the foine house he’ll | lingering in the west, a shadow of the gorgeous glories 
build. Oh! he lives in the clouds, does my Fred. It’s | that had passed, was full of cool, pearly tints and delicate 
the way of ganiuses, I believe. There, now, young Allan’s | greenish hues, And Sainty had been standing drinking 
come. Sainty is that shy she wouldn’t bring him in for- | in all this beauty, and preferring it to the tea and gossip 
ninst ye; but sure ev’ry wan knows he’s waitin’ on her.” ! at ber mother’s table. Dutiful child as she was, it was 
Vol. XIII., No. 1—4. 
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her fortune to have been educated beyond her station—or 
was it a misfortune ? 

Looking at her in that golden calm, you would say that 
she was fitted to grace any station. Her hair had dark- 
ened from the baby gold to some warm charming tint, 
deep, yet glittering. It was gathered into a low coil at the 
back of her neck, but rippled over her head wave on wave, 
and hung in bright tendrils over a broad, sweet brow. Her 
eyes were purple as pansies now, as if they had caught 
color and depth from the years. Her skin was fair, not 
pale, with just a hint of color in the cheeks and a fuller 
glow on the sweet lips, She wore a pale-pink lawn, 
daintily trimmed, and decked with knots of ribbon—her 
one gala dress, fashioned by her own deft fingers. It be- 
came her as the rose-leaves become the rose. No wonder 
Alan Forsyth forgot his resolve to wait for better prospects 
before he bound her to him. No wonder he stumbled 
into a blundering but passionate avowal of his love, and 
heard with rapture the single word that crowned his 
hopes. 

“T have always been poor, you know, Alan; so I have 
no extravagant ways to unlearn !” 

“*T expect an advance at the New Year, darling,” he 
said, looking at her rapturously. ‘‘Sainty, the day will 
come when I shall deck you in silks and laces and dia- 
monds, I feel a power within me, an undeveloped power, 
and I know that I can do something in my profession if I 
have a chance. Jarvis has thrown out strong hints, and, 
indeed, I have been privately informed that I am to have 
that chance in the New Year. So as soon after that as 
possible, my dearest, let the wedding-bells ring out.” 

And Sainty buried her face in his bosom with a glad 
thrill, and promised all. 

~ * * * * * * 

Mrs. Malone has an attack of the ‘‘rheumatiz.” The 
fields are all decked in Winter ermine, and the twigs 
sheathed in crystal that looks very fine, but must send a 
deathly chill to the poor thing's heart ! 

* It looks very chilly, to my thinkin’!” says Mrs. Malone, 
as Sainty lays something very white and dainty, like 
a Summer cloud, upon the bed. ‘‘ Sure, white satin is 
the proper thing, and I wore it myself, and looked, your 
poor father said, like a June rose. Arrah! and it’s little 
like a rose I am this minute, barrin’ the pain that’s a- 
stickin’ into me like thorns or needles,” 

** Yes, it looks rather cool,” answered Sainty, shaking 
it out and placing creamy-hued knots of satin ribbon here 
and there upon it to note the effect; ‘* but I’m satisfied, 
and so is Alan—though, poor fellow, I know he’ would 
enjoy lavishing everything upon me, and he’s as anxious 
to see this as if it was sewn with seed pcarls,”’ 

“Sure, an’ this house’ll be iike a grave widout ye, 
Sainty, my darlin’!” said Mrs. Malone, looking at her 
mournfully, ‘‘and me often not able to lift my fut. But 
I’m not the wan to stan’ in the way av yer happiness ; and 
if Fred, now, would give over his dramin’ and schamin’, 
and find a nice gurrul to bring here, I'd give her a warm 
welcome ; but it seems as if ye were takin’ the sunshine 
out of my heart, Sainty.” ; 

The young girl dropped her finery to give the old 
mother a hug and kiss, when a step below on the frozen 
path made her look out. Well, she knew by her heart- 
throbs who was coming, and throwing the dress over her 
arm she went down to meet him. 

** Why did you not put it on ?” he asked, as he enfolded 
both in an embrace which threatened utter destruction of 
the delicate fabric. 

“Oh, no! it must be fresh to you on that day !” an- 
swered Sainty, with a smile, 
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‘*Fresh as the foam new-bathed in Paphian wells,” an- 
swered Alan, gayly. ‘‘Sainty, do you know that to-mor- 
row is Christmas Day, and I have brought you a pres 
ent ?” 

“Indeed! Iam not accustomed to that sort of thing, 
What is it like ?” 

‘*Like a prisoned dewdrop—a transformed sunbeam— 
an electric spark’’—and Alan held before the girl’s won- 
dering eyes a superb ring. 

*‘Oh, Alan! but this must cost a mint! 
travagant boy! Iam sorry-——” 

‘It was such a bargain, Sainty, I could not resist it. 
Positively, when I thought of it sparkling on your little 
white dimpled hand I caved in. It was a chance that 
comes but once in a lifetime, and I could not let it pass, 
Besides, you know it will always be worth its price.” 

**Yes; but Alan, dear, it will not suit my wardrobe. It 
will be laughing, as one might say, over this cheap tarle- 
tan and all the other poor things.” 

‘* Never mind, my darling; in time we'll have things to 
match it! exclaimed Alan, ‘‘and you are always a jewel 
yourself, you know, of the very first quality ;” and then 
he pleased himself with putting the ring on, and kissing 
the little hand in every one of its dimples, with various 
other foolish devices in which lovers seem to find inetlable 
bliss. 

A week afterward Fred Malone, flushed, and unsteady 
in his gait—no unusual thing with him—came into the 
warm kitchen where Sainty, with her sleeves turned up, 
was rolling out biscuit ; Mrs. Malone, being still disabled, 
sat by the table, giving directions, Nothing prettier thau 
Sainty could be imagined as she stood there, her cheeks 
rosy with the warmth of the room, her eyes full of the 
light that so often fades with our first youth. Her round, 
white arms and slim, straight figure, full of the supple 
vivacity that comes with perfect health. 

“I say, Sainty,” hicvoughed Fred, without preliminary, 
** your feller’s sloped.” 

It was one peculiarity of this interesting young ma»: 
that, although aiming at lofty flight in his poetical fren- 
zies, he groveled among slang in his everyday conversa- 
tion. 

Sainty stared at him as if she did not comprehend. 

**Oh, yes, fact ; had it from good authority. Old Jarvis 
himself said he heard Alan was sweet on my sister, been 
givin’ her diamonds, and such, and wanted to know when 
we'd seen him last.” 

**Sure, it was a week ago this blessed day,” said Mrs. 
Malone. ‘‘ Ochone, my darliu’! don’t belave it ; it will ba 
cleared up.” 

“‘Divil a clear !” exclaimed Fred, nonchalantly. ‘ He’d 
a-bin raised at New Year’s, and he was so sure of it ha 
began borrowing beforehand. Somethin’ blew the thing 
on him, and so he gave the concern the ‘ nasty shake,’ as 
the boys say. Sainty, you’re well rid of him.” 

Sainty sat down suddenly with a perfectly ghastly face. 
Everything seemed floating away into black space, A 
strange numbness came over her, and the pulscs of life 
suddenly stopped. Only through all she seemed to see 
her lover’s face—white, despairing—with ail hope and 
love dashed out of it. Was he, indeed, gone—gone with- 
out a sign, a werd to the girl to whom he had pledged his 
life? It was too incredible! Her own Alan! He could 
not have done it! He would know how such a blow 
would crush her heart and life, 

“Oh, ye omadhaun !” cried Mrs. Malone, in wrath. 
‘Yo kilt yer sister intirely, ye blunderin’ spalpeen! It 
takes a man to brake bad news delicately, don’t it, now?” 

And then she forgot the rheumatiz and the tea-biscuits, 
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‘and went over to the poor girl, who scarcely seemed to 


recognize her, and petted and fondled the cold hands, and 
made her drink hot tea, and called her all the pet baby 
names she had loved, and at last, with Fred’s assistance, 
they took her into her own room and laid her on her little 
white bed, where she lay for hours as one dead, 

When the world becamo real to her again, like a glim- 
mering dawn, her mother put a note in her hand. She 
could not read it then, but she knew it was from Alan, and 
she held it fast, as a drowning mariver clings to the frail 
spar which is all his hope. 

Great thrills of pain went through her whole being, and 
she lay with folded hands and half-articulate prayers 
through all the brief Winter day—that faded so soon in 
pale eclipse. 

At last, when left a few moments alone, she rose and 
made her way with tottering steps to where the lighted 
candle stood. Then, as one who goes to read her doom, 
she opened the letter : 


“ My own Daruina—Yes! I dare to cal! you so, Sainty, though 
it’s the last time, It breaks my heart to say it—the last! I have 
been a sanguine fool; I made so sure of things that my impatience 
led me into crime. You know now whatI have done! I expected 
to pay back that money from my first month’s salary. That dia- 
mond tempted me, for one thing. If I had waited it would have 
been gone; and I ‘was so sure—so fatally sure! Oh, Sainty, my 
own! have I indeed lost you? This pang goes deeper than all— 
this anguish pierces to the bone! But I can never claim younow 
—I, a felon, a wanderer on the face of the earth! I go to lose my- 
self in the West. Would to God I could lose memory itself! But 
no; why should I forget ? For, oh, Sainty! I shall feel, wherever 
I may be, even in an alien clime, the sense of what has been—of 
your sweetness and the love that blessed me, But I cannot trust 
myself te say more, I know the end has come. My God! the end 
has come! Awan Forsytu.” 


Sainty read these lines over and over, as one who learns 
a lesson by heart. It all seemed so impossible. Her wed- 
ding dress lay there finished to the last coquettish knot 
of ribbon, and as she raised her eyes it met her like 
a ghost. Oh, could such things be? She could not bear 
the mockery of that ghostly dress in which she had pic- 
tured herself so often leaning on his arm, and she took it 
up suddenly, but with reverent hand, as one touches the 
beloved dead, and buried it from her sight. Then she 
sat down, as it were, beside its grave and wept. 

Oh, if there were any Lethe upon earth, how many of 
us would turn to pilgrims for one dear draught of those 
waters of forgetfulness! How gladly we would blot out 
all we wish to remember, if with it could be obliterated 
all we would forget! Makea clean sweep! Oh, waters of 
oblivion, wash out the words that swayed our hearts—the 
smiles that were our sunshine—the ‘‘ touch of a vanished 
hand, and the sound of a voice that is still.” ‘Let the 
memory of that voice that with ‘‘ good-day, made each day 
good,” die out for ever. Let the kiss, whose recollection 
thrilis us with an endless pain, never stir our pulses again. 
Let us stagnate in unending calms, Let us wear ourselves 
out in fruitless action ; let us dash ourselves madly against 
the bars of fate. Let us do anything but remember /—for 
that way madness lies ! 

Ten years of storm and sunshine had passed over the 
world and over Sainty’s life. The little farm has passed 
into other hands, The good old mother has not been able 
to migrate to the Western gold-fields with her erratic son. 
She his gone a longer journey, to a land whose gold is 
incorruptible and fadeth not away. 

It is Sainty’s lot to forsake all she has known or cared 
for, and to follow the fortunes, or, rather, the misfortunes, 
of the visionary Fred. Poor prop as he is, he is all she 
has to cling to now. 











So it happens that on Christmas Eve she stands at the 
window of a poor, bare little room and looks out upon the 
huts of a mining town. There is a glimpse of snowy 
mountain peaks in the distance, with a clear, frosty sky 
above, but around her the beautiful has no place, 

A noisy grogshop is near her; she can hear the oaths 
and the songs all the louder for the festive time, and some- 
times a rough man staggers by. No wonder sheis haunted 
by a dream of another Christmas Eve of pure and perfect 
happiness, 

Ah, she has not found oblivion yet. She wears the 
ring still, though its superb splendor is so out of keeping 
with all else—though it is in itself like a beacon-fire of 
memory that can never go out. 

Often and often has Fred cajoled and threatened and 
begged that she would sell the ring and help him ont in an 
emergency, but she has held it fast. It is the one bright 
thing literally in her life, 

Ten years have changed her, as needs must be, She is 
paler now—indeed, her face is perfectly colorless, even 
wan, The great eyes are full of the pathos of pain. You 
would say this woman had a history ; that she had borne the 
touch of fire in some fiery furnace of grief ; that the waves 
of time had not beaten against her without leaving a scar. 

Standing in the gathering gloom in her black dress, she 
looks like a shadow, and she is, indeed, but the shadow of 
her former self. 

At this moment, hidden from her by the night, two tiny 
figures are making their painful way toward the straggling 
street—two curly-headed little lads of six and eight, who 
should have been saying their evening prayers at some 
one’s knee in the firelight of home that blessed moment. 
Oh, how spitefully the wind nipped the poor little fellows 
through their thin clothing! Surely it was not tempered 
to these shorn lambs, but was a very wild beast of a wind, 
growling at them savagely and snatching at their garments 
and setting its keen teeth in their very hearts. 

** Only a little further, Archie,” said the elder, ‘*and I 
shouldn’t bo surprised if we found papa in the morning ; 
and won’t he be glad that we’ve started out to make our 
fortune, and perhaps we'll have a big nugget when we see 
him !” 

**T’d rather have a piece of bread,” gasped little Archie, 
with a shiver. 

‘Well, now, open your mouth and shut your eyes!” 
exclaimed the elder, with a heroic attempt at playfulness ; 
‘*there, what’s that ?” 

*“One of Mrs. Macgruder’s saleratus biscuits,” said 
Archie ; ‘‘ but it tastes better now she isn’t near enough to 
box my ears!” 

‘*Papa will call us brave little men when he learns all,” 
said the other. ‘‘ How poor mamma died so suddenly be- 
fore she could tell us where he was; and how cruel Mrs. 
Macgruder was to us! We could not bear it—so there 
was nothing to do but to get up and git—was there, 
Archie ?” 

The pretty little forlorn fellow answered, ‘‘No,” in a 
spiritless way. They had, in fact, been walking all day. 
and their stock of courage was at alow ebb, A day’s wali 
in that stinging atmosphere was no light work for two 
such children, but the elder played his part gallantly, He 
carried a spade in ‘his hand and had the air of a warrior 
going to the battle, They passed out of the street to a 
place where there was a shelving bauk, Looking caretuily 
along this, the elder shouted : 

‘* Here is one !” 

**One what ?” asked Archie, sleepily. 

**A dugout that some one has given up. You'll be ag 
warm as toast in a minute, Oh, I am go glad! IL was 
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IN THE LAND OF THE PYRENEES.— A STREET IN FONTARABIA. 
SEE PAGE 54, 

afraid I would have to dig one; and my hands are so cold. 
See! I will just clear away the rubbish, and then—then 
we'll have supper, Archie. You didn’t think I kept a 
restaurant, did you now ?' Well, I do; only some things 
are just out.” ° 

It was wonderful, the spirit of that boy! He actually 
puckered his half-frozen lips into a whistle as he worked. 


Soon the floor of the deserted dugout was cleared, and the | 


two crept in, staying near the door for light. 

‘*Here you are,” said the elder boy, cheerily, ‘‘ two 
roast taters; not so very hot, you know, and salt, and a 
hit of boiled beef ; and loo’: !—look ! all for you, Archie ! 
—a piece of pie.” 

Archie’s sleepy, forlorn eyes lighted up a little. 

**Tt’s Christmas Eve,” he said, suddenly. ‘‘ Don’t you 
remember how we hung up our stockings last year ? I wish 
I could do it to-night. ’Tain’t like Christmas if you don’t 
hang up your stockings.” 

** Why, who in the world could put anything in ‘here ?” 
said the other, with a laugh. 

“Oh, an angel could come down!” said Archie, with 
beautiful faith. 

** But you don’t think there are toyshops in heaven ?” 





**Oh, I don’t know. 
answered Archie. 

‘*No. I'll tell you what will be bost of all,” said the 
elder. ‘‘ To-morrow we will find papa. I know it. I feel 
it in my bones, as old Mrs, Macgruger says ; and we will 
go up to him and say, ‘ Papa, here are two Christmas gifte 
for you.’ Oh, how he will laugh, and take us in his arms 
and kiss us !” 

Archie could eat no more, and he was very cold. 

**T will say my little prayer to you,” he said, sleepily, 
and he knelt on the ground by his brother’s side, mur- 
muring, ‘‘ Now I lay me,” in a tired, faint voice. “If I 
should die before I wake ig 

Ah, those words stirred no alarm in the childish heart. 
That grim phantom, feared of man, that lies in wait for us 
| all, seemed very far off from these little ones that night. 

**You get as far back as you can, Archie, cos’ it’s 
warmer in there, and I’ll lie next the door and keep off the 
wind,” said the heroic little man. 

Soon the cold benumbed them into a chilly sleep. The 
night came on with its clear frosty sky and myriad sturs 
as these forlorn babes slept on. There was no robin-red- 
breast there to cover them with leaves, 

But suddenly there is a dull sound—a sort of heavy 
thud! What is it like? Like the clod upon the coffin- 
lid! The earth has fallen in upon the little lads! Is it 
| not, indeed, a clod upon a coffin? Then there is fora 
| moment silence! Archie’s troubled sleep has lapsed into 
| perfect rest! He is not cold any more, although rigid as 


There is everything nice there,” 
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| IN THE LAND OF THE PYRENEES.— MOWERS FALLING DOWN 
A PRECIPICE. 
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marble! He is transported into a world of light and 
warmth and undying bloom! The leaves do not fade 
upon the Tree of Life! The waters of that stream that 
maketh glad the city of our God are never frozen! No 
frost can touch the undying fruits that grow in the gar- 
dens of Paradise! I1t is well for little Archie ; his Christ- 
mas Day dawns in heaven ! 

His short pilgrimage is over. Rest for the tired little 
feet that will tread no longer life’s dusty highways! 
Peace to the little folded hands that have dropped all life’s 











is unavailing to save his brother ; so he creeps out from 
among the ruins with sobs and cries, if haply some kind 
soul will help him. 

Strange that Sainty, looking out in the early dawn for 
the wayward brother, who has been keeping the festival 
all night with some riotous companions, should be the 
first to see the child. How tenderly she takes his little 
frozen hands and leads him to the fire, while he tells her, 
in a choked voice, interrupted by sobs, his pitiful story ! 

‘*And he’s dead—oh, I know Archie’s dead !” he said, 


= 
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ST. SAVIN IN THE PYRENEES,— SEE PAGE 54. 


burdens! Joy to the weary eyes that will never open 
again on a world of sorrow and of sin—but behold, in- 
stead, the glory of the New Jerusalem and the ineffable 
love and tenderness which shines in the face of Him who 
took little children in His arms and blessed them ! 

The elder boy is not killed; he is only stunned and 
bruised. He awakens with a weight upon his breast, and 
his hands feel as if pinned to the earth. But he struggles 
manfally, and frees himself at last. He knows Archie is 
under all that earth. He himself has been saved by being 
so near the entrance. He knows his own puny strength 








burying his head in his benumbed little hands and crying 
bitterly ! 

Soon help goes out to bring in the little body, for, as we 
know, Archie is indeed dead! It is Sainty’s hands that 
prepare him for the grave. It is Sainty who cuts off the 
little golden curl ‘for papa,” who lays the little limbs 
straight, and makes the shroud, while the brother looks 
on with awed and wondering eyes, and clings to her as to 
his sole friend. 

Poor little lamb! there were no flowers to lay ia his 
hands ; the earth was too bare and frozen, and all the 
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tender blossoms were held back within that icy prison. 
Bat Sainty, with the longing for the beautiful which had 
been her joy and torment through life, suddenly went to a 
wooden box and took out a white tarletan dress, 

How many dreams of bliss she had shut up within its 
folds '—all her hopes—all her young life and love for ever 
dead ! 

She unloosened the knots of cream-white satin now, 
and decked poor Archie’s plain little shroud with them. 
Then with deft hand she fashioned white roses from the 
thin tarletan—ghosts of roses, indeed, without color or 
perfume, looking as if wrought from a snow-wreath, but 
fitting enough to go down into the grave with the dead 
boy ! 

‘““We ought to put his name on the coffin, dear,” she 
said to the lad at her side. 

‘‘His name’s Archie Forsyth, and mine’s Alan,” an- 
swered the child. ‘Oh! what will papa say when he 
finds his own Archie’s buried up in the ground ?” 

‘Alan Forsyth !” murmured Sainty, as the wedding- 
dress fell from her hands. Had she evoked him by bring- 
ing out this ghost of the past ? 

1t would seem so, indeed, for at that moment there was 
a hurry in the street and a step at the door. 

**Here’s the father of the kid!” exclaimed a burly 
miner, pushing his way in. ‘ He happened into the town 
this morning. He’s bin to where he left the boys, and 
found they’d hooked it. Here you ave, comrade !” 

And there, by the coffin of his dead child, Sainty met 
her old lover once more ! 

He told her his whole story. How he had married one 
far below him, because he could not bear his loneliness ; 
but how her image had always lived in his heart. He, 
too, was changed, but he had not lost his old charm. 
Sainty could not see him lean over his darling’s coffin 
without longing to comfort him. 

And so the old, old story repeats itself. 
comfort to all, and— 


Time brings 


“ Hope itself will smile at length, 
At other hopes gone from us.” 


And the day came when Sainty put on the wedding- 
dress—yes, the very same—for Alan would have it so; 
and it was easy to hide the place from whence poor 
Archie’s roses had been gathered. 

Sainty often looks back to that strange day, and remem- 
bers how God brought her her heart’s desire. And little 
Alan says ‘‘ He ana papa were her Christmas Gifts, 
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Tue abuse so copiously showered on Spain by foreigners 
arises from thei: own shallow misconceptions or ignorance 
of true causes, ‘To understand properly the history of the 
country, its present condition and the character of its in- 
habitants, it is indispensable to look beneath the surface. 
When this is done, the national outcome is found to be 
**strange,” ‘* queer,” etc., only in its uniqueness, the like 
of the fate that befell the Iberian Peninsula having hap- 
pened to no other civilized nation. 

Its invasion by the Moors is the true cause of the part 
played in the world by Spain. Its present backward con- 


dition is directly traceable to them. During a period of 
eight centuries, the Moors, or Mohammedan Arabs, held it 
in their iron grasp. During this time, that is to say, the 
longer portion of the national life, it was kept in a constant 
state either of enslavement or struggling revolt under the 





Saracen yoke. ‘The elements contending face to face were 
such as to allow room for nothing else save bitterness and 
bloodshed, unattended by any thought of an advance in 
the general development and improvement of the country. 
The conflict between the two distinct races, begun in the 
eighth and ended at the close of the fifteenth century, 
was an absorbing one and without a parallel. The loss of 
eight centuries in time was in itself an immense draw- 
back ; but a far greater one sprang from the physical and 
moral impress left by the invaders on the nation—an im- 
press, indeed, which is only too deplorably apparent to- 
day. 

While, therefore, the other nations of Europe had 
progressed with the times, Spain found itself, at the close 
of the Moorish rule in the fifteenth century, virtually set 
back where it was in the eighth century, with the addi- 
tional drawback referred to—furious, vindictive, wounded 
on all sides, in morais, faith and patriotism, amidst a sea 
of darkness. To have survived such a colossal and unique 
calamity may well be the national boast. True, it was 
aided in the great struggle, and, had it not been, there 
can be no doubt that it would have fallen a permanent 
prey to Mohammed. 

The aid came from ecclesiastical Rome, even as civiliz- 
ing colonies had come to its shores from imperial Rome. 
The Church of Rome saved and redeemed Spain. In view 
of this leading fact in the situation, any expression of won- 
der that Spain’has ever been the most Catholic of nations, 
and that its Kings and Queens should bear the title of 
‘**Catholic Majesty,” may fairly be set down to the credit 
of puerility, not to say imbecility. 

Long deprived of its autonomy, the counfry recovered 
itself through Rome, and, as a natural consequence, 
became thoroughly obedient to the Papal See. Gratitude, 
faith, patriotism and many other motives combined to 
render the obedience’strictly passive, and, of course, un- 
healthily so, but the extreme was unavoidable. 

At the rise of Mohammedanism, Spain was already a 
Christianized, flourishing land. After overrunning North 
Africa, the Caliphs at length, in the beginning of the 
eighth century, found it feasible to water their cavalry on 
the shore of the Strait of Gibraltar. Africa had been 
an easy conquest. They peered across the Strait, only 
thirteen miles wide, into a land which was a paradise be- 
side Africa. They resolved to capture it for, and enjoy it 
under, their Crescent flag, and this they did with a 
vengeance. 

An immense horde, composed only of able-bodied war- 
riors, crossed at Gibraltar, and, armed,with fire and sword, 
swept over the Peninsula, gradually subjecting it to the 
Koran. Beside their advance, Cromwell and his Puritans 
with horse-pistols and Bibles trotting over ‘‘ merrie old 
England,” were only pasteboard brigands, or, at best, 
sneak-thieves. The fierce Saracen invaders stopped at 
nothing—Mohammed and Koran were fated to prevail, 
and bloodily prevail they did! In accordance with their 
usual indulgence in polygamy, the invaders took fresh 
wives from among the Spanish maidens, in addition to 
choice importations of ‘‘houries” subsequently made 
from ‘‘ home.” 

The poor innocents of Spaniards were relatively at the 
mercy of the diabolical invasion ; they had no armies, few 
weapons, nor had their religious zeal, entirely latent, been 
expressly warmed up to a white heat for the purpose of 
co quering and laying waste a world. The sheep were 
taken unawares upon this visit of the wolves, according to 
good wolf practice. But Spanish patriotism waxed in pre- 
cise ratio as it was roughly handled and trampled upon. 
Rome appealed to it and directed it with an unconquerable 
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will. Wherever it could be replanted and reared, there 
the Cross was made to confront the deadly onset of the 
Crescent. 

The long centuries of woe and shame, the ups and 
downs on either side, at last came to an end. The barba- 
rians were driven back into Africa, bag and baggage ; and 
the last remnant of the invasion, in the persons of a mil- 
lion Moorish settlers, or squatters, were expelled from the 
soil by a decree of Ferdinand and Isabella—the same who 
lent such a gentle ear to Columbus when he offered to dis- 
cover America for them, but, as it has happily turned out, 
for us. 

The unavoidable and compulsory inoculation of Arab 
blood into the native race during such an extended period 
was necessarily noxious to the Spaniards. It went directly 
to animalize them. The Moors having landed with a 
system of faith and morals fundame stally false, as a matter 
of course the examples they set up could only be false 
ones. The code they introduced was based exclusively on 
might, or brute force, and sensuality ; it tended to culti- 
vite all the lowest appetites, to inflame all the animal pas- 
sions, It was only too successful in working a world of 
damage among those who were involuntarily subjected to 
it. The invasion having taken firmest root in the south, 
even at this day the southern Spaniards are pre-eminently 
Moorish in physical and mental characteristics. Such was 
the deleterious infliction left behind by the barbarian con- 
querors and settlers, 

What many American anthors and newspaper scribblers 
we, in their overweening enmity to Catholicism, written 
avout ‘‘alhambras,” ‘‘ mosques,” ‘‘tolerance, learning, 
industry and energy of the Moors” may safely be c!assed 
as the merest ‘‘ poppycock ”—to use a Westernism—tawdry 
rubbish. The exact reverse is the historical truth, the 
onteome of the facts as they occurred. What learning or 
civilization could the Moors give when they not only had 
none to inpart, but the very falsity of their chief dec- 
frines and practices prevented them from becoming civil- 
ized themselves? What kind of energy and industry 
could that have been which only aimed at sapping the 
lifeblood of the nation ? No, if tho Spaniards had not 
heen stirred up throngh their patriotism, and ably, per- 
nistently directed by Rome, Spain wou!d probably now be 
& ‘sick man ” in Europe, precisely another Turkey, or as 
sick as Egypt, as Persia, as Barbary, as Arabia itself. 

On the expulsion of the Moors, Spain’s national career 
began, The nation having been so long running in a bad 
groove, its efforts were, of course, exercised in accordance 
with the bent received, viz.: in foreign wars and con- 
quests, on the low level of physical force rather than in 
the intellectual arena. Work was done with the sword in 
the field, but not with the pen in the cabinet and study, 
for there had been no preparation or training for the 
latter. There was only readiness to do what the Moors 
had taught—fighting. Hence it is that Spain’s ‘‘ glories,” 
supported by no intellectual background and groundwork, 
80 ranidlv faded. Art, science, literature, etc., were not 
available to the nation in its time of need, when its arms 
had declined. Thus, its highest achievements were small 
beside those of the other more fortunate nations, which 
had been all the while advancing intellectually in the race. 
Its soil grew no great men, no mighty geniuses, as were 
developed by other Jands. Indeed, with few exceptions, it 
filed even to rear clever men—though some of old Rome’s 
most eminent men had been of Spanish birth and origin. 
The mediocrity of such triumphs and men as it did pro- 
duce has ever been, and still is, conspicuous to the out- 
tide world, which, in consequence, looks upon the Penin- 
snla as wrapped in the darkness of a shadow. Its military 


occupations in Italy, its wars with France, Holland, Eng” 
land, its colonizations in America and elsewhere, all con- 
stituted but so much temporary brilliancy ; when this had 
faded the nation dwindled back on itself, melancholy, iso- 
lated, unrespected. ‘The ‘‘ famed Spanish Infantry,” the 
‘cohorts of Cortez,” Puilip IL.’s intended ‘* Armada” for 
the squelching of England, were unwept, unhonored and 
unsung in an incredibly short space of time after the 
dwindling process set in, Tho set-back through eight 
centuries of Moorish invasion was the true cause of 
Spain’s infinitely weaker calibre whea put on trial with 
the rest of Europe. 

Italy, even longer than Spain, was deprived of its auton- 
omy, having recovered its independence, lost on the fall 
of the Roman Empire, only in 1870. But there was » vast 
difference in the quality of the two invasions from whicn 
both suffered. The Moors were—Moors ; the French and 
Germans, who so long ruled Italy merely by means of 
their disciplined armies, were civilized members of the 
Caucasian family, and, not being settlers, to a great extent 
left the Italians to themselves. Hence Italy enjoyed 
elbow-room, and was enabled to give birth to many great 
men and memorable performances in all the highest walks 
known to man. With such greater advantages, it is not 
strange that the Latin nation made, and is at present 
making, far greater progress than the sister peninsuia. 
‘* Circumstances alter cases,”’ quoth the proverb, truly. 

But Spain, too, it may at length be most positively 
asserted, is launched on the road of improvement, ‘* mod- 
ernizing”’ in a remarkable manner, in view of the disas- 
trous past. Railroads, telegraphs, education and the gen- 
eral spirit of the age are making irresistible inroads among 
the ‘‘Dons.” It could not be otherwise than that these 
‘*Dons” should be suffering from the grave defects of 
character, morally and mentally. Their many bad points 
are patent, but there are some offsets to these. Dignified 
in personal appearance, their manners ar» courteous ; hos 
pitality is their delight ; and, if not over-intellectual, they 
are certainly a chivalrous, brave and resolute people. 
Whatever may be sail, too, they evince the average 
amount of veracity among the nations. If you have a 
fancy to call France, Germany and Italy nations of liars— 
(England claiming to be the pink of truthfulness on the 
ono extreme, Russia of mendacity on the other)—then you 
can add old Spain to the list : scarcely otherwise, 

Without a due appreciation of the sequence, during 
its career, of cause and effect—according to the historical! 
record and the actual outcome practically observed—Spain 
is an enigma puzzling the most inquisitive, ‘‘ Such a fine 
country, so admirably situated, inhabited by sixteen mil- 
lions of people, and yet never heard from: what can be 
the matter with Spain ?” This query is often propounded. 

What the matter is has above been outlined. Keeping, 
therefore, the causes well in mind, it becomes easy to note 
the effects ; for neither can one read nor write a descrip- 
tion of Spanish people, ways and places in a comprehen- 
sible manner if the main factors that have molded them 
in their present shape are left entirely out of sight. Mys- 
teries, of man’s making, at least, vanish under a proper 
light. 

Among ‘all European countries Spain has been, and is, 
the most neglected by tourists and travelers. It is, in- 
deed, considered a more out-of-the-way region than 'l'urkey 
or Egypt, and less interesting. The difficulty of language 
—for foreign tongues go for little in Spain—and of rail- 
way and stage traveling, the frequent political disturb- 
ances, the liability to brigands, the uncomfortable feeding 
and sheltering at the inns and hotels, seem to have 








combined to render the lovely chain of the Pyrenees 
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Mountains 
separating the 
Peninsula from 
France an in- 
superable bar- 
rier in the eyes 
of the bulk of 
wayfarers. 
Those few 
strangers who 
do cross this 
imaginary bar- 
rier are from 
the United 
States andEng- 
jand. French- 
men rarely or 
never cross the 
chain; they 
see enough of 
Spain at the 
foot of the 
mountains on 
their own side 
of the frontier. 
When they do 
visit their next- 
door neighbors, 
if is in armies, 
with banners 
flying and 
drums beating, 
on mischief 
bent ; and, what 
is somewhat re- 
markable, such 
visits have 
never been re- 
turned. by the 
“* Dons.” 

Two railway 
routes to the 
land of the 
Pyrenees may 
be taken by 
the traveler 
desirous of 
crossing those 
mountains. 
The one most 
often availed 
of is the line 
from Bayonne 
to Vitoria, on 
the western or 
Atlantic coast ; 
the other is 
from Perpig- 
nan to Barce- 
lona, on the 
eastern or 
Mediterranea n 
coast. 

The voyager 
running down 
from Paris, 
which is the 
great contin- 
ental starting- 
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PILGRIMS AT THE GROTTO OF LOURDES. 





TOWN AND FORTRESS OF SAN SEBASTIAN, 


point for every- 
where, finds 
himself al- 
ready, on 
alighting from 
the train at 
Bayonne, to 
have one foot 
in Spain, so 
decided is the 
Spanish ap- 
pearance of 
things in gen- 


‘eral around 


him. Bayonne 
belongs to 


‘France, yet it 


is not an ex- 
aggeration to 
say that Spain 
begins there. 
It is there that 
one first sees 
mantillas going 
to church, sign- 
boards written 
in French and 
Spanish, and 
hears the first 
sounds of the 
quick, raspish 
and  waspish 
Castilian 
tongue. One- 
half the faces 
met are Span- 
ish, Fat bul- 
locks dragging 
carts, heavily- 
laden mules 


‘attended by 


genuine mule- 
teers, dressed 
in their pic- 
turesque cos- 
tumes, leave 
the foreigner 
in no doubt as 
to his being in 
close vicinity 
to the regions 
perambulated 
over by Don 
Quixote on his 
beloved Rosi- 
nant The 
buildings and 
the  arcaded 
streets are 
quite in the 
Spanish style. 
Bastioned by 
Vauban, Bay- 
onne is a first 
class fortress, 
and has a 
strong garri- 
son, its bands 
playing twice a 
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CHURCH OF ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA, AT MANRESA. 


week in Summer, on the parade-ground, and thus assem- 
bling a fine muster of the fashionable belles from Biarritz, 
as well as of the local Basque girls. The former attend 
in carriages and pony chaises, to show off their Parisian 
finery, while the latter walk quaintly about to»exhibit their 
graceful bearing and their plain but coquettish headgear. 
Within a few miles of the town, on the left bank of the 
Bidassoa, lies the old picturesque Spanish village of Font- 
arabia, close to which the Duke of Wellington crossed the 
fords and surprised and defeated Marshal Soult. Almost 
throughout the whole of the ‘“‘ Department of the Lower 
Pyrenees,” in which Bayonne is situated, are to be found 
a number of English families of limited means, who look 
pretty much as if they had permanently settled in it. At 
Biarritz they do a bit of business in addition to living 
pleasantly and cheaply in a good climate. It is their 
practice to take a house by the year, sublet it during the 
three months’ 
tourist sea- 
son, and re- 
tire, mean- 
while, to the 
neighboring 
villages, where 
provisions are 
at half the 
Biarritz sea- 
son prices. 
Bayonne, 
where the 
modern bay- 
onet was in- 
vented, and 
where French 
and Spanish 
Basques are 
equally at 
home, was the 
chief Carlist 
centre during 
the ‘recent 











LEQURITIO, ON BAY OF BISCAY. 


war which Don Carlos waged to get possession of the 
Madrid throne. 

The glories of Biarritz, within a half-hour’s ride of 
Bayonne, have been considerably curtailed since the fall 
of Napoleon III.’s empire. That monarch built it up 
expressly as an ocean bathing-place for himself, his wife, 
and his court. In his day it was the fashionable Imperi- 
‘list rendezvous. It is a little village, located on an ex- 
ceedingly ugly spot, without any vestige of gardens or 
groves. The few large houses which were erected by 
Napoleon ILI. and some of his ministers are in strong 
contrast with the dwellings of the villagers, and only 
serve to exhibit the ugliness of the place, The largest of 
his structures is the ‘‘ Villa Eugénie,” which he put up 
expressly to please the Empress, and called after her; but 
it looks more like a barrack than a villa. All this expen- 
sive imperial finery was called into existence in order to 

create a Sum- 
mer residence 
for his wife 
when she 
should be- 
come a widow, 
and, when at 
last she was 
left alone, she 
found it im- 
practicable to 
live anywhere 
in France. It 
was under the 
softening in- 
fluence of sea 
and mountain 
at Biarritz 
that the late 
Emperor and 
Bismarck 
used to take 
their friendly 
arm-in-arm 
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walks, and that the fate of Europe was then and there 
thought to be decided upon between them in broken 
In reality they decided nothing, at least in 
union. Probably, however, upon taking at euch close 
quarters the measure of the French ruler, Bismerck did 
there first make up his mind to attempt his overthrow. 
Biarritz has a fine beach, a casino, and lovely views of the 
sea and the Pyrenees, but its fashionable value departed 
with the late empire. 

A short distance down the coast from Biarritz is St. 
Jean-de-Luz, the only real Basque town in France, though 
it has a number of Basque villages. Everything is at St. 
Jean-de-Luz as of old, the piety, the virtue of the people, 
their quaint sharpness, their dialect, costumes, the agility 
of their movements, down even to their blue berrets and 
hempen sandals. The Basque region extends over the 
Pyrenees into the norti:ern provinces of Spain on the one 
side, and into the southern department of France on the 
other side ; and the Basque folks are a famous, peculiar 
set. The Basque is a sturdy mountaineer, and a fighter 
par excellence, His ancestors, who were ever fighting but 
never conquered, had ail been ennobled by the princes to 
whom they swore allegiance, and he has, consequently, 
invariably maintained a bold attitude before all visitors to 
his mountainous home. He talks freely to prince or 
peasant in his harsh-sounding native dialect — ‘‘ the 
Basque.” His bold look, weli cared for person, his cheer- 
ful and bright, but somewhat dreamy eyes, show that 
neither the majesty of the nature surrounding him nor the 
violence of an enemy are capable of intimidating him. 


doses. 


He is all passion, and brooks no offense, from whomso- | 


ever ; withal he is good-natured and kind, Dancing is 
his favorite recreation in spare moments, for he is thrifty 
and industrious in various occupations ; ¢ 10ng others, 
smuggling across the frontier, and then he is not averse to 
being known as a “ confrabandista.” 

Tue dancing is quite an original affair The regular 
Basque fandin70 can always be seen on Sundays or the 


rquares or plazas in every village. The orchestra, as a | 


rule, consists of a bad violin and a still worse horn. Two 
big empty casks, with two planks on them, two old chairs 
on these planks, and two-bad musicians upon the chairs, 
are deemed sufficient to enliven the dance. 
got out of the instruments are horrible ; nevertheless, the 
graceful movements of the male and female dancers are 
not the less pleasing to the spectator. Perpetual wars 
have developed in the Basque a tast» for bodily exercise, 
and this, with outdoor air, has produced perfect health, 
azility and gracefulness, 

Fierce and invincible material was at all times found in 
these more or less direct descendants of the Iberian tribes, 
which, as tradition says, used, when besieged and reduced 
to the last extremity of hunger, to eat their wives and 
children, salting down such parts of the flesh as they 
could not consume in a fresh condition. The Roman sol- 
diers who went out to fight them were sure never to re- 
turn, and the Moors, afte: having conquered the whole of 
the peninsula, could never enter the so-called Basque 
provinces, The Spanish Basque never would submit to 
conscription, and has always fought for his privilege of 
not being compelled to fight. 

Between the two lines of railway crossing, there are, on 
the whole length of the Pyreneese chain, several roads, 
with post-coaches, old-fashioned inns, little custom-houses 
and innumerable paths and short cuts well known to the 
smuggling fraternity. Here the Bas;ue ‘“ contraband- 
ista,” or smugglers, are at home. The roads are excellent 


and most picturesque, and the horses and mules of the 
locality g> af the rate of eight or ten miles an hour. owing 


The sounds | 


partly to facilitating slopes. On the right and left of 
every one of them are forest paths, trodden only by shep- 
herds and smugglers from time immemorial, and, as to 
their number and directions, baffling all but the expert. 
A few admit of a clever mulé passing with its burden, but 
no gendarme or custom-house officer, however valiant, 
ventures to enter upon them, for he would be lost if he 
did not meet any contrabandista to show him the way, and 
would be killed if he attempted to interfere to break up 
the fellow’s traffic. 

In addition to the natural proclivity of all borderers 
toward free trade, some special causes are at work to pro- 
duce an extraordinary amount of smuggling acrcss the 
Pyrenees. A considerable difference exists in the duties 
levied in the two limitrophe countries on certain articles, 
hence the frontier population on both sides of the moun- 
tains make a regular profession of smuggling. The same 
thing occurs at Gibraltar, where the English play tlie 
same tricks for passing goods into Spain free of dnty. 
Nothing short of a line of officers posted along the whole 
length of the Pyrenees, and almost close enough to tonch 
each other, could prevent smuggling. 

The most fashionable resort in the Pyrenees region is 
the watering-place of Pau, situated on the River Gave, in 
the French department of the ‘‘ Lower Pyrenees.” Its 
reputation has greatly increased of late years, and in the 
Winter season it is thronged with Americans and English. 
It is a neat, pretty little town of twenty thousand inhabit- 
ants, and was formerly the capital of Bearn and Navarre. 
It is celebrated as the birthplace of Henry IV., the ‘* Good 
King,” who was so valiant in battle, an1 on account of his 
joviality and courage is the hero of France, the most be- 
loved of allethe Kings given by the House of Bourbon to 
that country. 

The principal square contains a bronze statue of him, and 
the chief object of interest in the town is the old castle in 
which he was born, and in which are shown his cradleand 
bed. Bernadotte, one of Napoleon’s generals, and later 
King of Sweden, was also born at Pau; he left it as a 
| drummer-boy, having been the son of asaddler. After he 
| became King he sent from Stockholm some fine presents 
to decorate the castle. 

It is a curious coincidence that Bernadotte abandoned 
the Catholic religion to secure the throne of Sweden, and 
| Henry IV. abjured Protestantism to sit on the throne of 
France. Henry was wont to say, ‘Paris vaut bien une 
Messe!” —Paris is certainly w’ rth a Mass. Owing to the 
influx of foreigners and all the conveniences and luxuries 
of life brought in their wake, everything at Pau has gone 
up in price. Many American and English families reside 
in the town or its vicinity during the Winter season. 
There is a casino for gambling, and fine fox-lhunting in the 
neighborhood for the jeunesse dorée, or gilded youth of 
London and Paris. Music, promenading, driving, balls 
and parties enliven the place for the foreign fair sex. The 
climate is delightful, and its mildness renders Pin at- 
tractive to invalids. Indeed, originally it was an invalid 
resort exclusively ; but fashion always follows the inva- 
lids, as young folks like to be near their ailing parents. 

From Pau, as from all the French towns at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, the most charming views of the mountains 
are to be enjoyed. The distance is just sufficient to lend 
enchantment to the view, and, as a rule, mountains look 
better when you are away from them and not confined in 
their ruvgedness. The Pyrenees, seen from the proper 
standpoint of distance, are certainly the loveliest chain of 
mountains in Europe. Not grand and imposing like the 
Alps, but soft and pleasingly picturesque. Their crests 








are not covered with perpetual snow, as they are much 
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inferior in height to the Alpine range. The atmosphere of 
the Pyrenees is remarkably transparent—indeed, its bril- 
liant luminosity is unique. 

Not far from Pau is the now famous little hamlet of 
Lourdes—famous for its miraculous water, arising from a 
spring at which the Holy Virgin is said to have appeared, 
about twenty years ago, to a very pious peasant girl. 
When the first news of the apparition was bruited among 
the peasantry of the locality, there was a rush to get water 
from this spring, in the belief that its miraculous gifts 
would cure every ailment, and the aged, the blind, the 
lame and diseased all flocked around tho supposed holy 
spot. The source,springing from a ledge of rock, was 
railed in, a statue of the Virgin was placed in a niche 
excavated above, and lamps lit in her honor. The water 
was bottled and distributed to all comers as fast as those 
in charge could deal it out. Splendid donations were 
made by wealthy visitors to keep up the establishment 
and adorn the neighborhood, and a chapel was built to 
‘Our Lady of Lourdes.” Some pilgrimages from the rest 
of France and from all countries were made to it; and the 
legend, embellished and enlarged, circulated throughout 
the world. Its vogueis still maintained, and the annual 
number of pilgrims and curiosity-lovers is up in the thou- 
sands, 

The peasants have implicit faith in the legend, and can 
always be seen worshiping around the spring and at the 
shrine in the chapel. The dwellings in the hamlet itself 
are dingy, melancholy-looking huts, rendered still more so 
by the grandeur of the mountains close by, Quite a 
number of books and pamphlets have been written to ex- 
plain the manner and meaning of the apparition, almost 
forming what may be called a Lourdes Library. 

In the valley of the Luz, upon a hili-slope and imme- 
diately on the edge of a road, are the remains of the 
Abbey of St. Savin. This old church was,’ it is said, built 
by Charlemagne; its stones, dingy and crumbled, lie in » 
tumbled condition, and the floors, disjointed, are inlaid 
with moss and grass. From the garden of the abbey a 
magnificent view of the valley is to be had, esvecially at 
sunset, 

The old monks led a quaint, peaceful life at this spo., 
with the grandeur of mountain scenery always to charm 
their eyes, The brigands, smugglers, robbers and drunk- 
ards who passed along the road never gave them the 
slightest bother or uneasiness, St. Savin is one of the 
sights which the mountaineers always recommend to the 
Pyranean voyageur. 

Excursions are frequently made from Bayonne and Pau 
to Eaux Bonnes, Eaux Chaudes, St. Savin and Pic du Midi. 
The latter, though somewhat difficult to ascend, repays 
for any trouble ir getting to its top. It is the highest 
peak of this section of the Pyrenees, The view is superb 
over the whole chain as far as the eye can reach. No sign 
of human habitations is visible except as mere specks, 
large villages and towns in the valleys beneath seeming as 
only mites, The only beings to communicate with are 
mountains piled on mountains, gray and barren in their 
suormity, arranged as in an amphitheatre, seated in an 
eternal congress, as it were. 

There are other famous peaks, among them Pic Nethon, 
Pic d’Aine, near which are Ronceveaux, celebrated in 
Ariosto’s verse, and the height from which his hero Ro- 
land gave a call to arms with his powerful horn, an image 
of which is shown. 

Corresponding to Bayonne, on the Atlantic, stands Per- 
Pignan, on the Mediterranean side. Perpignan, which is 
a military stronghold, is thoroughly Spanish in its lan- 
guage, dress and character, although it has belonged to 
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France since the middle of the seventeenth century. It 
has a population of twenty-five thousand. ‘The citizens 
take no little pride in showing the exact spot where the 
Emperor Charles V., having taken the fancy to make the 
grand rounds and discovering a sentinel asleep at his post, 
pushed him off into the ditch, took his gun, and stood 
sentinel until relieved by the guard. The town has con- 
siderable commercial importance in the wine, wool and 
silk lines, but is very dull to foreigners, especially those 
who are bent on crossing the mountains and seeing Spain 
itself. The view of the sea and mountains to be had from 
the citadel is extremely fine. 

After crossing the chain from Perpignan, the first large 
town reached is Barcelona, which has one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand inhabitants, and is the largest com- 
mercial centre in Spain, It was named after Amilcar 
Barca, the father of Hannibal. There are few public 
buildings, it being largely devoted to manufacturing busi- 
ness. The Cathedral is a Gothic structure, and the prin- 
cipal theatre the largest in Europe ; the fountains are very 
numerous, and some of the monumental ones are very fine 
specimens, The one dedicated to Ferdinand and Isabella 
has its four faces decorated with bas-reliefs, one of which 
represents Columbus in the presence of their Catholic Ma- 
jesties, and another Boabdil giving up the keys of Granada, 
when it was captured from the Moors. 

Barcelona has always been noted as the most trouble- 
some city in its opposition to constituted authority ; it is 
at present the nest or seminary of all kinds of liberal 
movements, especially of Republicanism as conceived and 
shaped by a Spanish brain, and the stand it takes in times 
of revolutions —which are so liable to happen at any time 
of the Spanish ‘*morrow”—has always great importance 
in the estimation of the rest of the Peninsula, 

Twenty miles from Barcelona is situated the little village 
of Manresa, which is chiefly interesting for its noted 
Church of St. Ignatius Loyola, after whom it was called. 
Of course, however, it need scarcely be said that this is 
not the only church in Spain called after the celebrated 
founder of the Order of Jesuits, for his fame is such that 
he can never be neglected anywhere in the land of the 
Pyrenees, Tho Jesuits, since their institution as a reli- 
gious Order, have always held the first rank in the man- 
agement of ecclesiastical affairs in the country. Their 
founder decreed that they should devote themselves en- 
tirely to the service of Jesus—hence their title— by works 
of piety, zeal and learning. In Spanish schools and higher 
institutions of education they have exclusively taken the 
lead ; and the best educated Spaniards have always either 
been themselves Jesuits or educated and reared by the 
Order, 

On the frontier line, crossing the very summit of the 
Pyrenees, is Andorra, where only last year certain specu- 
lators attempted to plant a grand free gambling casino, 
like that at Monaco, near Nice. The French and Spanish 
Governments both forbid the project, for though Andorra 
is supposed to be an independent Republ’c, standing on 
its own bottom, like San Marino in Italy, its area is so 
jammed in between the two great countries as necessarily 
to be under their control. The frontier line runs right 
across the district, which has only one village, Andorra 
proper. Tew travelers ever visit the locality, which is one 
of the most barren and uninteresting in the whole range. 

St. Sebastien, a fortified port at the western terminus 
of the Pyrenean frontier, contains about twenty thousand 
inhabitants, It is regarded as one of the strongest fort- 
resses in the Peninsula, as Gibraltar has been stolen by 
the English, and yields no room for a Spinish foot. The 
town has been modernly rebuilt, as Wellington and his 
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A MOUNTAIN PATH. 


soldiers played havoc there in 1813 by reducing the old | 


one to ashes, in the wars with the Napoleonic legions. 
The French were besieged in it, and, after the siege ter- 
minated, the English and their Portuguese allies set fire 
‘to the houses, pillaged the citizens, violated the women, 
and even danced by the light of the flames. Wellington 


and his crew were a merry lot when they took it in their 


heads to be merry. 
Vitoria and Burgos are next after St. Sebastian the most 


notable points on the railway line from Bayonne to | 


Madrid, the capital. The former has fifteen thousand in- | 


habitants, and was the scene of a victory won by Welling- 
ton over the French in 1813. It was his last victory during 
the ‘‘ Peninsular War.’’ Burgos is one of the most famous 


| 


cities in Old Castile, as having been the birthplace of the 
** Cid,” Rodrigo de Bivar, the national champion of Spain 
in her delivery from the Moors. The “Cid,” sung in 
Corneille’s elegant verse, is the hero of Spain, and songs 
and poetry in his honor are as plentiful as editions of 
‘Don Quixote,” Cervantes’ great work, which in itself 
may be said to form the whole literature of the Peninsula. 
The **Cid,” it is related, was never defeated; alive, he 
whipped the Moors, and, dead, his corpse was miracu- 
lously strapped to a steed and driven out to attack the 
invaders, when he routed them with tremendous carnage. 
Such is the legend ; but legends and proverbs are very 
solid things in old Spain. 

In no other country of Europe have medieval ways and 
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costumes been so faithfully and steadily adhered to as in 
Spun. The peasants, men and women, dress in the same 
fashions that prevailed five hundred years ago. Their 
attire may be said to be stereotyped, but it certainly is 
very becoming and pretty. The short, fancy jacket and 
knee-breeches are universal among the men, and loose- 
flowing gowns of loud, gandy colors envelepe the women. 
Sometimes the latter wear the short masculine vest. The 
headgear of the men is the traditional cap, or berret, but 
the women are content to wear nothing save a cloth cover- 
ing laid on their shining black locks, often plaited and 
falling down behind over their shoulders, The men are 
compactly built, and so are the women ; their movements 
are full of gracefulness, and their attitudes, as seen around 
the public fountains or in the wayside inn, where the 
gatherings are very lively and gleeful, are of such uncon- 
scious naturalness as to delight an artist, The Basque 
peasant-girl—as, indeed, the Pyrenean women in any of 
the most obscure hamlets—is a lithe, well-proportioned, 
healthy specimen of womankind ; they are industrious, 
carry heavy weights on their heads, and undergo a large 
amount of walking and climbing, always in the most cheer- 
ful spirits, Music is the delight of all. It is, however, 
quite a rude quality of music, as the mountaineer musi- 
cians are a primitive, untaught set. Flageolets and simple 
boards, upon which catgut strings are affixed, are the 
favorite instruments ; bagpipes are also in use. The man- 
doline and guitar belong by right to the south—to fair 
aud soft Andalusia—and are only exceptionally heard. 

The shepherds and other cattle guardians of the Pyre- 
nees are also remarkable features in the mountain scenery. 
Flocks of goats, numbering by the thousand, are fre- 
quently encountered browsing on a valley or slope; one 
man, with his staff and trusty dog, is sufficient to manage 
them and keep them out of all danger. The goats are of 
a very fine kind, and are most valuable; one scarcely 
knows which to admire most, the queer-looking animals 
with their glaring, innocent eyes, or the dreamy shepherd 
himself, arrayed in tattered colors, and seeming so out- 
landish and foreign to anything human in the civilized 
line. Occasionally the goats and sheep come to grief, for 
there are not a few wolves and bears in the mountain fast- 
nesses. These devouring animals are regularly hunted, 
but the breed contrives to keep up, such is the facility 
with which they can escape the rifle. Other game is more 
easily secured, especially the flocks of wild pigeons as they 
periodically sail over the chain, going north or south ; few 
birds make their home in these mountains, and there are 
no chariois, as in the Alps. ; 

The Basque towns in the Pyrenees formed the real the- 
atre of the war begun in February, 1873, and ending in 
December, 1874, of Don Carlos to get possession of the 
Spanish throne. The Basques were his mainstay in this 
campaign, which, at the time, attracted so much notice 
throughout the world, thanks to the modern newspaper 
correspondent. It was the second Carlist war, and like the 
first, failed. To give an idea of its scope, it is necessary 
to glance at the facts that led up to its outbreak, 

The first Carlist war had been undertaken forty years 
previously by the Pretender, Charles V.—also called ‘* Don 
Carlos ””—upon the accession to the throne of the now living 
ex-Queca Isabella ; that campaign was obstinate and bloody, 
but Isabella succeeded in getting the upper hand, and the 
Pretender was banished, and subsequently abdicated his 
claims—it has since been contended, only conditionally. 
Isabella was frequently disturbed by revolts and revolu- 
tions, but her reign endured until October, 1868. At that 
date a revolution took place, under the leading statesmen 
at Madrid, which caused her to flea and take refuge under 








the wing of Napoleon III., at Paris. Spain remained 
without either a monarchical or any other form of settled 
government until 1870, when Bismarck proposed to placo 
on the vacant Madrid throne the dapper little Prince of 
Hohenzollern, of Kaiser William’s royal stock and house- 
hold. Napoleon III. demurred, and it was on account of 
this insignificant pretext that the terrible war between 
Germany and France was fought. Before it had ended 
Amadeus, son of Victor Emanuel of Italy, was offered the 
throne by General Prim (the same leader who had been 
most instrumental in overthrowing Isabella), and agreed to 
accept it. He was pompously inaugurated as King at 
Madrid on the Ist of January, 1871. For this work Prim 
was assassinated while he was passing in his carriago 
through the street, during the royal ceremony. 

Amadeus soon found that he had not got on a bed of 
roses. He was a foreigner, not a Spanish prince—and that 
was crime enough in the eyes of those he had come to 
reign over. The reception that he met with from his new 
subjects was a freezing one; in their eyes he was not only 
a foreign intruder, but the son of the blasphemous and 
excommunicated king of Italy, who was at that moment 
trampling under his feet the dazzling crown of St. Peter, 
at Rome. He had fondly hoped that all the Spanish 
factions and parties would be disposed to unite on him. 
Nothing of the sort occurred. Carlists, Isabelinos, Repub- 
licans, Internationalists, Intransigents—each and all saw in 
his accession an excellent opportunity to work up the na- 
tional feeling on their particular side, and their intriguing 
operations at once commenced. 

Amadeus made a journey over Spain; it did him no 
good; and he returned to Madrid perfectly conscious that 
he had achieved nothing by the trip ; but still he did not 
abandon all his hopes—(nor would his ambitious wife let 
him, for the throne was all hers)—and was willing to do 
his best to win the sympathies of the population of the 
capital. A good cavalier, he showed himself every day on 
horseback. His wife and himself drove daily in an unpre- 
tentious manner on the Prado, the fashionable promenade 
of the city. His box at the opera was seldom empty, and 
he did all that he could to enjoy the national pastimes as 
heartily as the most true-blue Castilian. Once a week, at 
least, there were a banquet and ball at the palace. But in 
vain—they were only attended by diplomatists and his own 
imported set of courtiers, 

The Queen, his ambitious wife, fared even worse—the 
Madrilenese had no pity for her, as she was neither of royal 
nor noble blood, and was loudly greedy and pretentious, 
though her husband did command their respect through 
his royal birth, There was no humiliation which the 
female representatives of Spanish nobility did not inflict 
upon her, whenever the occasion offered. One day on the 
Prado the Parisian bonnets, which had for a considerable 
time past found their wey so far down as Madrid, sud- 
denly disappeared, and the ancient big tortoiseshell comb 
and the national mantilla of olden days were revived as by 
magic. The noble ladies thereby aimed to show tho 
*‘new queen” that they were blue-blooded ‘* Espafoles,” 
and that she was not. A still more pointed insult came in 
the refusal of any noble duchess, when requested, to hold 
her newly-born baby at the baptismal font. At length, 
and on the strength of this last stroke, the ‘* new queen” 
threw up the sponge. Amadeus himself had long pre- 
viously grown sick and tired of the farce of his royalty. 
He intimately felt that this king’s play business did not 
pay ; he got out of it neither money, honor nor pleasure, 
and with his wife’s finally given consent, he resolved to 
abdicate. 

On the 12th of February, early in the morning, long 
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before the most pious “ sefioras”’ had dressed for early Mass, 
several plain carriages were conveying the royal family of 
Amadeus, wife and baby, trom the palace to the railway 
station. The Queen had to be borne on a litter, the King 
himself lifting her into the carriage. They shipped direct 
to the frontier of Portugal, whence the inexperienced, 
weak youth dated a proclamation of advice to ‘‘his good 
Spaniards!” ‘*My good wishes,” said the unlamented, 
‘*have deceived me, for Spain lies in the midst of a per- 
petual conflict. If my enemies had been foreigners, I 
would not abandon the task ; but they are Spaniards, I 
wish neither to be the King of a party nor to act illegally ; 
but, believing all my efforts to be sterile, I renounce the 
crown for myself, my sons and heirs.”” This was pathetic, 
but its pathos only touched the ex-royal family, not the 
bold Spaniards, Their time had at length come to deal, 
and straightway they began to shuffle the pack, unmindful 
of all else. In strict truth, the mock royalty had scarcely 
left the palace ere a “Republic” was proclaimed, the 
Senate and Cortes amalgamated under the title of ‘‘ Na- 
tional Assembly,” in the French style, and a new minis- 
try was seated in the cabinet, 

‘*Spain a Republic !—what next ?” The news fairly took 
away the breath of everybody in Europe, so unexpected 
and stunning was it. Anything rather than that from old 
Spain! But the telegraphic dispatches were emphatic— 
officiai, Nevertheless, people at once nodded their heads, 
giving a sly laugh or wink, and spoke of the new-born as 
‘‘ premature,” They knew best. The new Republic lasted 
only the same length of time that Amadeus had reigned ; 
it gave place to the present sovereign, King Alfonso, on 
the 1st of January, 1875. But the career cf the short- 
lived republic was stormy, for it was precisely upon its 
oatbreak that Don Carlos took the field in behalf of his 
claims to the throne, the: opportunity having been consid- 
ered by him a most excellent one to avail himself of. 

/ The Carlist motto, ‘‘ Patria, Dios y Rey”— God, Father. 
land and King—was unfurled, and every peasant of the 
northern provinces rushed to take up such arms as were at 
hand, and the Pretender, Don Carlos himself (Carlos VII., 
written “‘ C 7.” on the flag and buttons used), entered the 
Pyrenees to organize his army. The Basque and Navarre 
peasants knew little of him ; it was quite enough for them 
that he was ‘‘ El Rey,” and that his name was Caclos ; as, 
until lately, the name of ‘‘ Napoleon” was always enough 
to gladden the French peasants. They venerated him in 
the old tradition, and many of them firmly believed that 
he was the son of the same Don Carlos (Charles V.) under 
whom their fathers, and in some cases even themselves, 
had fought in the early days of Isabella. 

During the old Seven Years’ War innumerable calamities 
had been inflicted by the Madrid government upon the 
Basque provinces, and hence the rising of the mountain- 
eers was based on a traditional feeling of hatred. The 
Pretender, being at first pressed for cash and arms, could 
make little headway; but by degrees he received aid from 
the Legitimist party in France, and thus was enabled to 
smuggle over arms and provisions from the south of 
France, as well as along the Biscay coast from England. 
The Carlists, however, suftered many hardships, and 
throughout had to confine themselves to the Pyrenees 
region, and act on the defensive. Madrid had too many 
resources, the whole bulk of the Peninsula, to draw upon, 
in suppressing them. 

Don Carlos, at the time of his attempt, was twenty-six 
years old. He was then a powerful-looking man, about 
six féet one, and when in his uniform and with his Basque 
cap, quite filled the bill of a picturesque brigand chief. 
He entered upon Spanish soil—the soil of his kingdom, as 








he called it—quite pleased to play the part of a king, and 
thou-ed everybody in the olden royal fashion, He was 
ambitious of maintaining the old etiquetie, and so his aids 
and chamberlains were wont to wait on him as though he 
were a rural Louis XIV., in any little huf or house he 
made his headquarters for the time being. Genuine Span- 
ish grandees took a pride, therefore, in carrying away 
slops after ho washed himself, and in seeing to the proper 
polishing of his top-boots and spurs. Withal, he never 
displayed any strength of mind either in the cabinet or in 
the field during his brief mountain reign; he was merely 
a figure-head, a high liver, and the direction of his move- 
ment was given out into the hands of Generals Elio, Li- 
zarraga and Dorregaray. The Don displayed bravery in 
battle, and, after fighting, it was his delight to sat, sleep, 
hear music, smoke cigarettes and chat with the noble 
officers on his staff, always brilliant and numerous, Asa 
mere matter of personal taste, it is probable he was glad 
to get rid of the discomforts of his mountain-kingdom, 
when it did fall into the power of King Alfonso, In 1876 
he visited Mexico, ‘and thence, during the Philadelphia 
Centennial, visited the United States, 

His army was always poorly organized and equipped, 
and always contended against overwhelming odds. Thoe 
priests, women, children, old and young men throughout 
the Pyrenees, were devoted to him. They did all they 
could to favor the cause, and their houses were always 
open in the most hospitable manner to officers and sol- 
diers. The fighting was exclusively on the guerrilla 
system ; isolated bands, under this or that leader, attacked 
the enemy wherever there was the slightest showing for 
success. 

Among these bands was that, now become historical, of 
the notorious cura, Santa Cruz. He was brought up in 
the Almshouse of the picturesque old town of Tolosa, An 
ardent Carlist, his peculiar manner of fighting his band of 
a thousand men won him a name even outside of the 
Pyrenees. He looked upon the band as his own indi- 
vidual army, merely helping the cause, His marches were 
rapid, his attacks fierce and successful, with little or no 
quarter given or received. He was dictator over his band 
and over every hamlet and district he passed through ; his 
discipline for both was of the most summary and strict 
kind. When his men fought, they fought—for they knew 
what to expect from him if they failed to exert themselves 
to the utmost. He, of course, had innumerable squabbles 
with the superior generals of Don Carlos—but he never 
yielded to them. He asserted, as his excuse, that he had 
accomplished more for the cause than all of them put 
together, though he was not a military man, and only a 
poor curate, 

Soldiering, by-the-way, was never considered incompati- 
ble with theology in Spain; for, not to speak of mora 
olden times, Ignatius Loyola was a soldier before he be- 
came a recluse and founder of the Order of Jesuits, In 
short, Santa Cruz aimed to imitate, and he did, the ex- 
ample set during the first Carlist ‘‘ Seven Years’ War,” by 
an obscure priest of Villaviado, named Geronimo Merino, 
who began to fight at the head of a small band and soon 
became quite a legendary figure in the Carlist annals, even 
as Santa Cruz now has become, 

The temperament and traditional notions of the Basque 
people combined to give Don Carlos au enthusiastic sup- 
port as soon as he unfurled his flag and entered the 
Pyrenees. Their devotion was most effectively shown in 
the manner in which the wants of the Cuarlist columns 
were attended to. When the Republicans passed, all that 
still existed in the way of horses, cattle, sheep and pigs 
were high up in the mountains, and no rations could be 
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got by any human power un- 
der several hours’ time ; while 
when the Carlists came along, 
everything was at hand. 
When the Republicans passed, 
the men were all away from 
the villages, including the 
priest and the alcalde, and 
the Republican officers had 
to put up with such news and 
indications about the enemy 
as old women and children 
could give; while the small- 
est Carlist band was informed 
in every possible way by the 
members of the town council, 
who were the first to welcome 
it, and every man of the vil- 
lage was quite ready to risk 
his life for the sake of getting 
the band out of danger. But 
in spite of all such devotion, 
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neither the bands nor the 
organized corps of the Car- 
lists ever succeeded fairly in 
getting down out of the 
mountains to occupy the fer- 
tile plains of Spain they so 
much coveted and fought for 
so bravely. The whole move- 
ment was doomed to failure, 
and the Don and his generals 
finally agreed to the terms of 
capitulation offered them by 
the generals of King Alfonso 
in the first few weeks after 
the latter’s coronation at 
Madrid. Don Carlos was 
very recently expelled from 
France by M. Grévy’s Gov- 
ernment and took refuge in 
England. He still expresses 
hopes of succeeding at some 
future day in capturing the 
throne of Spain. 





CONTRABANDISTS CROSSING THE PYRENEES. 


JOHNSON AND THE ScotcH. — 
Doctor Johnson preferred 
Goldsmith as a historian to 
Robertson. Such a judgment 
can be explained by ndthing 
but Johnson’s dislike to tho 
Scotch. Once, when Boswell 
had mentioned Robertson 
in order to meet Johnson’s 
condemnation of Scotch liter- 
ature in general, Johnson had 
evaded him : ‘ Sir, I love Ro- 
bertson, and I won't talk of 
his book.” On another occa- 
sion he said that he would 
give to Robertson the advice 
offered by an old college tutor 
to a pupil: ‘‘ Read over your 
compositions, and whenever 
you meet with a passage 
which you think particularly 
fine, strike it out.” 
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By GERALD CARLTON, 
Author of “Eileen Aroon,” “Jasper Delaney,” “Adam Ferguson,” ‘Mark Mereton’s Money,” etc., etc, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


**¥ SWEAR TO YOU THAT THIS IS STRANGE TO ME—MY HANDS ARE FREE FROM BLOOD!” 


Mr. Narwanren Ferrert enters the room—a stout man 
with a hydrocephalus head, and a round, moon-like face, 
a thick, stubbly crop of red hair, and a rapid utterance. 

Mr. Nathaniel Ferrett drops quietly into a seat, places 
his hat carefully upon the floor, and withdrawing a note- 
book from his pocket, plunges without preamble in media 
As he enters, Mrs. Gaythorne, with the remark, 
“*T feel faint,” opens the window, and hurriedly examines 
the thoroughfare. A glance from her assures Herbert that 
at present, at any rate, there is no occasion for alarm. 

Mr. Nathaniel Ferrett reads his statement like a boy re- 
citing his lesson. He does not move his eyes from the 
notebook. He is apparently unconscious of the presence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gaythorne. 

‘*Since the day we received instructions,” pursues this 
gentleman, with the greatest volubility, ‘‘ No. —, Wash- 
ington Square, has been strictly watched. First day some- 
thing occurred; nothing much since. On the first day, 
about one Pp. M., a gentleman answering description, and | 
whose name I ascertained to be Tomkins, called there. 
He asked for Mr. Gaythorne. ‘Gone,’ the girl said. 


res, 





‘Gone,’ he repeated—then he swore a trifle—indeed, if I 
may be allowed to say so, he swore a good deal. As he 
was generally misconducting himself, a lady left the | 
house. Iknew her. She appears every night at Rice’s 
Cireus. She is ‘Leonie, Empress of tho Air.’ He {ol- 
lowed her. ‘Miss Courtlandt ? he asked—then she took 
to swearing. In the end, however, she acknowledged to | 
it, and they sailed off very comfortably together.” 
Eloise looks at Herbert. Herbert looks at Eloise. 


| 
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A few minutes afterward another lady knocked at the 
door——” 

Herbert becomes uncomfortable ; the eyes of Eloise are 
fixed upon him. 

‘She, also, wanted Mr. Gaythorne.” 

Herbert starts up. He becomes suddenly interested in 
an engraving suspended from the wall. 

***Gone,’ said the litt'e servant. ‘ How is that ?’ asks 
the lady. ‘Gone,’ the little girl replied, ‘to get married. 
Then the lady, without a word of ‘warning, measured her 
length upon the stone steps.” 

Eloise watches Herbert’s movements intently. He 
abandons the pictures, and studies, with extraordinary 
earnestness, the aspect of the sky. 

‘**T ran to her assistance. It was some time before we 
brought her to, When we did, she told me that her name 
was Ann Tomkins——” 

Eloise starts. Her husband remains deeply immersed 
in cloud-gazing. 

‘*And that she lived near Central Park. I got her a 
carriage and sent her home.” 

soWell:?” 

The “well” comes rather faintly from Mrs. Gaythorne. 

**Pretty nearly all, ma’am. This morning Mr. Tomkins 
called for Miss Courtlandt’s trunks. He drove them to the 
Grand Central depot. They were addressed to Engle- 
wood, Raven Hotel.” 

** A bird of ill-omen,” muses Eloise. 

“Eh? Beg pardon—thought you spoke; that’s all, 


|/ma’am. Thirty dollars paid as a deposit will cover our 
“T didn’t follow. My orders were to watch the house, | 


charges. Any further commands ?” 
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** Noue whatever. Good-morning.”’ 

**Good-morning, ma’am,” jerks Mr. Nathaniel, picking 
up his hat and returning the notebook. 

‘‘Ah, that’s a strange case in this morning’s papers— 
isn’t it, sir ?” he observes, standing with the door half 
open, ‘*Haven’t seen it, eh? Well, an old fellow in 
Barkett’s Court, off the Bowery, a bookseller or something 
of that sort, found dead in his store, head battered in, and 
his brains strewn all over the place. I believe there’s 
great excitement in New York over it. Good-morning.” 

With a profound bow, Mr. Nathaniel Ferrett leaves 
them once more alone. 

The heavens lose their interest, and very intently Mr. 
Gaythorne regards his wife. 

Her frame trembles and her face is bloodless, Still she 
meets his eye without flinching. She rises slowly and 
approaches him. 

He draws back slightly as she takes his arm. 

** Herbert,” she whispers, hoarsely, ‘‘I am innocent of 
this thing. As there isa God above me, as there is a hell 
beneath, I am innocent. It is a fearful complication ; 
suspicion must rest upon me, but I swear that this is 
strange tome. My hands are free from blood.” 

Herbert looks scared. 

** We must leave here as quickly as possible,” he coldly 
replies. 

For a time there is silence. She moves about noise- 
lessly. He eyes her askance. They avcid each other’s 
gaze. Herbert tears the morning’s paper into fragments. 

**T feel such an irresistible desire to read it, and I know 
that 1 had better not.” 

‘*You don’t think, Herbert, that I murdered him ?” she 
asks, 

‘*No,” he replies, with some hesitation, averting his 
face. ‘‘ No, I don’t think that.” 

After an interval, during which Eloise dressed for walk- 
ing, she says : 

“* What did Ann Tomkins know of you ?” 

“She was very good to me once, and I promised to 
marry her ; that is all.” 

That was all! He had promised to marry her ! 

He wishes now very much that he had married her. 
Very much does he wish that the womun standing by his 
side still bore the name of D’Ancre. 

‘‘T see now,” remarks Eloise, ‘* what my next card must 
be.” 

Herbert simply says, ‘Oh !” He’s not thinking of eighty 
thousand a year, but of a dingy store in Burkett’s Court, 
and the battered form of an old man, and the brains/scat- 
tered upon the floor. 

‘‘T shall,” resumes Eloise, ‘‘run down to Englewood, 
and see this adventuress calling herself Miss Courtlandt.” 

“What on earth can my old uncle Courtlandt have to 
do with it ?” thinks Herbert. 

He knows nothing about his uncle’s will. His wife had 
only told him that if his sisters remained single for two 
years he would come into money. 

Again he simply observes, ‘* Oh !” 

** You will go to Philadelphia and wait for me ?’’ 

“Te.” 

‘**Be very cautious. Good-by.” 

So they part, little dreaming how long it will be ere 
they again meet. 





CHAPTER IX, 
“ D’ALBO SWEARS THAT SHE IS DEAD.” 
Ir isa trite ebservation that the momentous incidents 
of our lives arise from our least considered and most 
trifling actions, Strange that so often the grand future is 





ordered, not by the heroic, but by the futile, efforts of the 
present. 

As accident has roused the slumbering fire of many a 
genius, and given to the world some of its greatest men, 
so accident decides for the morally unstable, between the 
straight and the crooked paths, 

Chance cannot create, but chance often determines 
whether the good in a man is to grow at the expense of 
the bad, or whether the bad is to prosper to the utter de- 
struction of his virtue. 

The turning-point in Mr. Tomkins career was the pur- 
chase of a five-cent play at the store of Ezra Isaacs, in 
Burkett’s Court. This led to speech with Eloise d’Ancre, 
and speech with Eloise d’Ancre brought him into the com- 
pany of no less a personage than Leonie, Empress of the 
Air! A peep into the future was not permitted. Had it 
been so, he would have seen the most tremendous conse- 
quences springing from his acquaintance with the soi- 
disant Miss Courtlandt. 

At the end of Chapter Six it will be remembered that we 
left Mr. Tomkins and this daring trapeze performer in 
Washington Square; the former elated at his valuable 
and unexpected discovery, the latter seeking a convenient 
place to slake her fevered tongue, 

Apart from the golden visions of the future—visions of 
wealth for himself, and a humiliating retaliation upon 
Eloise—the fact that he is walking with so renowned a 
character as the Empress of the Air occasions him pro- 
digious satisfaction. Tbe cloud vanishes from his brow, 
the hat is given an extra inclination, a cigar is gayly 
lighted, and there is such a devil-me-care air about him, 
that more accomplished men of the world regard him, as 


| he fondly believes, with a pronounced gaze of envy. 





It is true that she is not the most desirable companion— 
this boisterous, irrepressible, vehement Leonie. She is 
coarse and defiant in manner, and she has sudden out- 
bursts of fury truly alarming. Still there is a grandeur 
about her insolence, and a magnificence in her effrontery, 
which at once charms and awes him. He trembles some- 
times, but vanity and greed will brave and suffer much. 

They proceed some little in silence. 

The woman is eagerly scanning the past. No trace or 
hint can she find of Courtlandt; nothing likely to guide 
her to an explanation of the object which first led her to 
adopt this appellation. 

Before D’Albo, the gypsy, memory failed. Before 
D’Albo, the gypsy, was there anything to remember ? 
Was she born with him? She can recall a life of travel, a 
life of misery, a life of excitement. Bleak Russian roads, 
the dust of Madrid and the luxury’ of Paris. She has 
traversed Europe, Years ago, with the cutting whip of 
D’Albo, the gypsy, urging her forward ; more recently led 
by her own sweet will. Scorning the public who sup- 
ported her; terrifying the managers who engaged her— 
imperious and savage, A phenomenon of phenomena—a 
lady acrobat without a master! Without even a slave- 
alone ! 

She remembers much, for she has gone through much ; 
much that were as well forgotten, little that is worth treas- 
uring. She can give a thousand reasons for choosing al- 
most any other name; not one for calling herself Court- 
landt. 

** No matter,” she mutters to herself, with a short, bitter 
laugh ; ‘it will be as easy to prove me a Courtlandt as 
anything else. Allons/” she says to Tomkins, pushing 
open the door of a rather frowsy restaurant in a street 
contugious to Broadway, ‘‘ we will drink here,” 

They enter a dull, smoky room. Its appearance is any- 
thing but satisfying. 
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“Waiter,” Leonie calls, sharply, ‘‘champagne and 
brandy.” 

She eyes the people in the place with a lofty disgust. 

**Stop !” she cries, suddenly, as the man is cutting the 
wire of a bottle of Moet, ‘this hole stifles me—and they 
feed like beasts, Pah! it is not fit for cats, We will go— 
come.” 

She rises majestically and sweeps grandly out. Dick 
follows. The waiter stares aghast at the retreating figures, 
exclaiming in awe-stricken tones, ‘‘ What a tigress !” 

So they walk to Broadway, and finally enter a first-class 
ostablishment. 

‘*Ah,” says Dick, complacently seating himself and 
looking round, “this is an improvement, if you like. 
Sort of place for heavy swells and the genuine article.” 

Fate plays fantastic tricks with us, Had Mr, Tomkins 
staid in Washington Square two minutes later, he would 
have seen his sister, Ann, placed in a carriage by Mr. Na- 
thaniel Ferrett, and much future trouble would thereby 
have been saved. As it was, he just missed her. 

His thoughts revert for a moment to her; he wonders 
what she can want in Washington Square, and he deter- 
mines to surprise her to-night by his knowledge of her 
movements, 

‘*Heavy Swells ?” echoes Leonie; ‘‘ah! ah! you are 
right, my hero. You wicked man,” she cries, as the 
waiter approaches, ‘‘I have been here an hour, and you 
have not offered to serve me. Some broiled oysters, quick, 
and a bottle of Renouf, quick—quick—quick.” 

‘‘T should like a little veal,” says Tomkins, in a timid 
manner. 

‘Bring him,” roars Leonie, furiously, ‘‘asalmon cutlet ; 
the fool doesn’t know what to eat.” 

Very much abashed, Mr. Tomkins waits for the ordered 
delicacy. He watches his companion narrowly. She peurs 
her champagne info al. rge glass. He doesthesame, At 
one gulp she drains it. With as little hesitation he emp- 
ties his. ; 

‘‘That is the way,” she says, approvingly ; ‘‘ that is the 
way. Never sip champagne. Half a pint—heavens, what 
life it gives you! I drink champagne in the morning ; at 
night, brandy. I sometimes mix them ; that also is good. 
Oh, yes, when you are sad. Now, mon brave, tell me of 
the old gentleman with all the money—my father ; mon 
Dieu! yes, my father.” 

Dick can tell her nothing more than the reader already 
knows. 

** He longs, then,” she asks, in a theatrical air, not with- 
out the suspicion of a sneer, ‘‘ to find his long-lost child ; 
he yearns to make atonement for his cruelty to—to—to 
my mother! My mother!” she repeats, in a grave, 
thoughtful tone, becoming serious—‘‘ my mother !” 

‘It’s the dream of his life,” replies Tomkins. 
would make a different man of him.” 

**Ah,” returns Leonie, with considerable satisfaction, 
** then there is not much difficulty. The old——” she was 
going to say ‘‘ fool,” but corrected herself, and substituted 
‘“‘man,”— ‘the old man knows that Marian Brentford 
died in the tent of D’Albo, the gypsy. Before dying she 
gave birth tea daughter. I was born in the tent of D’Albo, 
the gypsy. They call me Courtlandt. It is as clear as this 
glass.” 

‘*D’Albo swears that you are dead.” 

‘*Let the villain swear, Am I not alive to contradict 
him ?” 

‘**I mean,” Dick explains, ‘‘ that he swears the daughter 
of Ralph Courtlandt is dead.” 

**You fool,” she cries, savagely, ‘‘am I not his daugh- 
ter? You mean precisely what you said. You mean,” 


ssTt 


she adds, in a lower tone, ‘‘ that we are to have this eighty 
thousand a year.” 

She lays strong emphasis upon the pronoun, 

Dick remains silent. 

**Do you think,” Leonie continues, impatiently ; ‘are 
you such a blind idiot as to imagine that an imbecile man, 
craving for a daughter, will not receive her when she 
comes without much questioning ?” 

‘*It would be easy enough to impose——” 

“sar 

The exclamation is so threatening that Dick stops short. 

‘*It is just this,” he blurts, desperately, making a strong 
effort to appear calm ; ‘it isn’t reason that he will receive 
any one whom D’Albo will not acknowledge, D’Albo has 
seen the girl; D’Albo knew the girl. The old man has 
never seen the child at all. D’Albo swears that she is 
dead. If you step forward and declare that you are the 
daughter of Marian Brentford, you don’t stand a cent’s 
worth of chance unless D’Albo supports you.” 

**Oh, you sharp, quick-sighted, eagle-eyed donkey,” she 
sneers ; ‘‘ doesn’t D’Albo hate Ralph Courtlandt as only 
D’Albo can hate? ‘To gratify bis malice, will he not keep 
father and daughter apart? Do you not see my drift ? 
We have been puppets in the hands of a revengeful gypsy. 
The more D’Albo declares against me the stronger will be 
my father’s belief in my identity. In spite of D’Albo, he 
will take me to his heart—I will be his heiress.” 

*T don’t say,” retorts Dick, doggedly, ‘*but what you 
might get over the old man; but there will be other 
people more than anxious to establish the falseness of 
your claim.” 

‘Others ? Bah! I will strangle them. What others ?” 

‘There is a nephew and two nieces who would endeavor 
to oust you. And then, D’Albo, I only saw this gentle- 
man once. That was quite enough for me. He won’t re- 
main indifferent ; I guess not. He will be either for or 
against you! Remember, you will be surrounded by 
enemies, and, as sure as my name is Richard, you'll fail 
unless the gypsy is with you.” 

For a considerable time Leonie remains silent. At 
length she asks, in a softer tone than she had hitherto em- 
ployed : 

‘If D’Albo declares for me ?” 

‘*Then there is not the slightest difficulty. Courtlandt 
will acknowledge you as his daughter. The other side 
will not care to fight. In fact, if the old man is with you, 
they can’t.” 

**And you will stick tome 2 Will you work with heart 
and soul to prove my identity ?” 

‘*There’s my business——”’ 

‘«Great heavens! he talks of is business when I have 
eighty thousand a year at stake. And what is this pre- 
cious business of yours worth ?”’ she asks. , 

Mr. Tomkins receives from the respectable firm who 
employs him the weokly stipend of fifteen dollars. When 
speaking upon this subject to Eloise d’Ancre, a nervous 
dread lest his importance should be underrated prompted 
him to magnify this sum to twenty dollars. 

He now feels it necessary to again call into use his 
imaginative faculties —purely in deference to the imperious 
creature before him. The hebdomadal wage was, without 
hesitation, declared to bo twenty-five dollars, 

‘*T owe it to her,” he sighs, ‘*She would feel hur} if 
she thought she was talking to a man earning less.” 

‘“‘Write out your own agreement,” cries Leonie, im- 
pulsively. ‘‘I engage you as my agent at thirty-five dol- 
lars a week. And I promise if I succeed to old Court- 
landt’s money to allow you two thousand a year, Waiter, 





pen and ink, Put it all down ; I will sign.” 
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r CHAPTER X. 

*“ WOMAN'S LOVE AND MAN’S BASENESS.” 
EONIE, ‘‘ Empress of the Air,” has 
the vaguest idea of the value of 
money. 


it not. 
provided for her wants. When she 
broke the rod of her taskmaster, 
and, free as the air over which she 
claimed 
life for herself, fortune poured gold 
into her lap. Engagement suc- 
ceeded engagement. 
how extravagant her terms, man- 
agers cheerfully paid the enormous 
salary she demanded, and it must 
be confessed they did not lose by 
the transaction. 

The auriferous streara, however, scarcely keeps paco 
with her prodigality. She is heavily in debt, but want of 
money has never yet inconvenienced her. Credit she has 
to almost any amount—that is, anywhere in reason. 

The prospect of eighty thousand a year pleases Leonie, 
Money is convenient, and, besides, it will render her com- 
pletely independent of ‘‘ those pigs, the managers.” She 
will not abandon her profession—not while she has youth 
and health. Women who excel in feats of strength and 








,agility follow their calling with the greatest enthusiasm. | 


She sneers at applause, but the excitement of the arena is 
her life, 
nies her most dangerous tricks; she loves to look upon the 
sea of nervous faces ; and, above all, she loves the burst of 
cheers which greets her success, She loves to terrify the 
fools, she says ; and she loves to win their admiration. 

Away from the circus Leonie is not capable of pro- 
longed efforts. She is an impulsive woman, and at the 
moment determines that Courtland’s money shall be hers. 

A litle delay or a little opposition and she would aban- 
don the struggle. Those who opposed her would get a 
good half an hour’s abuse, and in less than a month the 
whole matter would havo ceased to trouble her. 

An agent just then will be very useful to Leonie. If the 
agent can get eighty thousand annually for her, what is 
two thousand a year to pay for it? So in her reckless 
way she makes Dick this offer. As he does not know her 
character, he accepts her terms with considerable satisfac- 
tion. He hastily draws up a rough agreement, to which 
she, without hesitation, affixes her signature. ' 

‘«The first thing to be done,” says Dick, as he carefully 
puts the agreement in his poc‘et, ‘‘is to see D’Albo, and 
to coax him to tell the truth.” 

The truth will not trouble Leonie much. She is quite 
indifferent whether she obtains the money honestly or not. 

“‘T will see him myself,” she returns, ‘‘at once. You 
must meet me to-night at Rice’s Cireus. We will conclude 
our plans. Drink.” 

** Directly you get his ackr.owledgment that you are the 
child of Marian Brentford,” he replies, ‘“‘we had better 
proceed to Englewood, and see your father. He knows 
me. Any other proofs —” 

**Proofs ? What other proofs can there be? You talk 
like a madman. You don’t know what tent-life means, 
We come into the world, and there is nothing to mark our 
entrance ; we leave it, and who misses us? Why, D’Albo 
might have murdered me when I was a child, and the 
world would be none the wiser. Ah, Richard, gypsies 
don’t trouble the sexton much—they are their own grave- 
diggers.” 





Up to a ripe age she had known | 
D’Albo had in some fashion | 


sovereignty, commenced | 


No matter | 


She loves the death-like silencs which accompa- | 





Leonie talks softly, and for the first time there is a trace 
of melancholy in her voice. 

Dick shudders. 

**Your sudden disappearance would have attracted 
| notice,” he suggests. 

‘“‘Youare wrong. We appearand we disappear, and who 
notices our coming and our going? I should not have been 
| his first victim. I saw him once—by heaven, it was an 
awful night !—she was a year older than myself—but, bah ! 
| Eloise was a beast, and deserved it.” 
‘* Eloise ?” echoes Dick. 
** What do you know of Eloise ?” she bellows, in ber old 
j tone. ‘‘Al/ons! We have talked too long. Get me a car- 
riage. I will pay these wretches,” 

She throws a ten-dollar bill at the waiter, and insolentlv 
| tells him to keep the change—so insoleutly that he barely 

thanks her. She jumps into the carriage. 
| ** Remember,” she cries to Dick, ‘to-night. 
| how strange I feel !” 
| For some few minutes Mr. Tomkins remains standing 
| upon the sidewalk, plunged in thought. He cogitates 
upon the strange way in which this woman had mentioned 
the name of Eloise. 

‘*Must be a coincidence,” he mutters; ‘‘ there’s more 
than one Eloise in the world. It’s a rather uncommon 
name—but there, the Eloise she knew, so far as I conld 
make out, was murdered, so that settles it.” 

Still he cannot dismiss the matter from his mind. 

**Gracious !” he continues, ‘what a funny thing it 
| would be if this precious couple knew each other !” 

He crosses Broadway, and strikes for the Bowery. 
| Again he passes the store of Ezra Isaacs, as he hag a call 
to make some few streets beyond Burkett’s Court. 

} The shutters of the old book-store are still closed, and 
he notices it is past four o'clock. 

‘*Bless me,” he exclaims, in surprisé, “‘ how quickly 
the time has passed! Just have comfortable time to get 
home, have supper, and then start for Rice’s. I said 1 
would take Ann out to-night ; she shall go, too. Won't 
she be surprised to see Leonie so affable with me! I 
sha’n’t tell her anything about it till we get there. Thirty- 
five dollars a week ; why. I shall be regularly amongst the 
heavy swells now, and the genuine article.” 

When he reaches his little home, he is disappointed at 
not seeing his sister’s expectant face at the window. He 
| opens the tiny door, and what is very unusual, she does 
| not come to greet him. 

**T hope she’s returned,” he declares. 
she has returned.” 

She is not in the house, and there is a dreary, deserted 
appearance about the place, which chills Mr. Tomkins’s 
heart. It is getting dusk now, and, with a strange feeling 
of dread, which he can neither account for nor overcome, 
he lights his lamp. 

Upon the mantelpiecs there is a letter. 
to him, and it is in Anne’s handwriting. 

He holds it in his hand for a long time ; he cannot find 
courage to open it. He feels that evil tidings await him. 
He is very pale. His heart almost ceases to beat. At 
length his trembling fingers break the seal ; he reads his 
sister’s letter. 

For a moment Dick is unconscious, and then, with a 
wail of anguish, he falls upon his knees and sobs bitterly. 

It is not much, either, this letter. It is only the old, 
old story—woman’s love and man’s baseness. 








Mon Dieu, 





**T do hope that 


It is addressed 


“Tt would drive me mad,” she writes, “to romain at home now. 
Forget me, darling Richard; you will never see my face again. 
Oh, my best of brothers, God knows what agony I suffer for my 


; sin!” 


























With all his petty vanity, with all his meanness, with 
all his want of rectitude, Dick loves his sister. He wrings 
his hands and cries aloud. He sobs as though his heart 
will burst. 

‘Oh! Ann, Ann,” he moans, ‘‘ why did you leave me? 
I would have forgiven you. Ob, my darling Ann, this is 
more than I can bear.” 

He is convulsed with grief. Every object that meets 
his eyes serves to remind him of his idolized sister. 

‘Why did she go—why did she go ?” he cries, in heart- 
rending accents. ‘I would have given my life to have 
made her happy. What 
is it all to me, now that 
I have lost you, my 
darling, darling Ann ?” 

‘*It is very shocking 
to witness Dick’s ter- 
rible misery. It seems 
as though each sob 
would choke him. He 
suffers intensely. 

At length he grows 
a little calmer. 

“‘T wonder,” he mut- 
ters, ‘‘who the scoun- 
drel is ? I never dreamt 
of such a thing. How 
wretched this place 
looks now! Here are 
all my little presents 
to her”—again he 
bursts into tears, 

From the appear- 
ance of Ann’s room it 
is easy to see that she 
had left in the greatest 
haste, Everything is 
in confusion. A bundle 
of letters rests upon a 
box—evidently forgot- 
ten. Almost mechani- 
cally Dick takes it up 
and examines the 
writing. The top let- 
ter is so folded that 
it shows the signature. 
As his eye falls upon 
it he starts. Then he 
opens the bundle, and 
hastily reads the one 
which had first attract- 
ed his notice. 

The expression of 
his face entirely alters. 
Grief is swamped by 
an even stronger feel- 
ing of rage. 

“*So,” cries Dick, throngh his closed teeth, ‘‘ Herbert 
Gaythorne is the man who has robbed me of my sister. 
Herbert Gaythorne shall pay the penalty !” 

He says nothing more. But the look of rigid determi- 
nation which accompanies the declaration is more eloquent 
than words. 

Quietly and without more tears, Dick examines every 
portion of the house. He carefully closes each window 
and door; he empties a little cashbox which he keeps in 
his writing-desk ; he puts on his overcoat, and he leaves 
the house. 

First he calls upon an aunt who is living in the 
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neighborhood. She isout. He, however, leaves the keys 
of the house with her, and a short note, to the effect that 
he desires her to take care of his home until he returns, 
and he says, ‘‘I do not know when that will be.” Dick’s 
next visit is to the residence of the principal of the firm of 
lawyers. 

Mr. Ketcham is very much astonished at the visit, and 
still more astonished when Tomkins informs him that the 
firm will see him no more. 

‘**Very strange,” mutters Mr. Ketcham—‘ very strange. 
I should like to know what Dick’s been up to—not em- 
bezzling the firm, I 
hope ?” 


CHAPTER XI. 
“HE IS DEAD—I AM A 
wipow.” 

Tue business of fhe 
New York and Havana 
Bank was transacted 
chiefly by correspond- 
ence, and bankers’ 
clerks were its princ:- 
pal visitors; but the 
general public knew it 

not. 

Its offices were most 
unpretentious, and its 
working-staff consisted 
of a manager, cashier 
and junior clerk, to- 
gether with a melan- 
choly-looking messen- 
ger. The manager, 
Edward Delmar, is 
tall, broad-shouldered, 
with curly, auburn hair 
and a ruddy, handsome 
face, His complexion 
is marvelously clear ; 
the blue eyes ere full 
and sympathetic ; chere 
is a slight hardness 
about the well-shaped 
mouth, but the entire 
expression is genial, 
honest and kindly. 

Conscientious and 
good-natured as Ed- 
ward Delmar is, he is 
far from being a favor- 
ite at the bank, and 
the reason is easy to 
understand. 

Left an orphan when 
a child, a bachelor 
uncle of fair means 
adopted him. It was orignally intended that he should 
enter one of the learned professions, but he developed no 
love fur medicine, he hated law, and his ideas were far 
too unsettled to justify him entering the Church. 

It happened that his generous relative had considerable 
interest in the NewYork and Havana Bank ; and when the 
manager of that steady-going concern, having unexpect- 
edly succeeded to a handsome income, sent in his resigna- 
tion, the directors elected Elward as a suitable gentleman 
to fill the vacant post, 

For six months he worked wit!: bis predecessor, and was 
initiated thoroughly into the mysteries of his office. 
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Now, this appointment of a stranger—a stranger, more- 
over, unaccustomed to business life—was very galling to 
the cashier, who yearned for advancement, and who had 
for years regarded the position as his own. It enraged 
the junior clerk, for the elevation of the one meant the 
progress of the other; even the melancholy messenger 
looked dubious. 

To make matters worse, Edward Delmar had a very rigid 
sense of duty. It was, he knew, a great thing to jump 
from college into so responsible an appointment, and he 
determined to deserve the confidence of his directors. He 
worked thoroughly himself, and he insisted upon the three 
employés under him keeping strictly to their duties, He 
called attention to the slightest neglect, and unpunctuality 
he severely reproved. Had the business been his own, he 
would possibly have been less stringent. Working for 
others, he conceived it to be his duty to keep an even 
absurdly rigorous watch over the interests of his employ- 
ers, 

The junior clerk, Tom Van Buren, had been an old 
friend of Edward Delmar’s, and it was through his inter- 
est that he had obtained his situation. This fact, how- 
ever, did not improve matters. 

Tom was a racketty young fellow, who specially ob- 
jected to early rising. When the new manager was ap- 
pointed he presumed upon their old friendship, but he 
found, much to his disgust, that during business hours 
Edward Delmar recognized no such claim. When he left 
the office he was as he had ever been, but a coolness arose 
between them, and upon one side, at any rate, a feeling of 
actual dislike replaced the old one of affection. 

Edward Delmar is surrounded by enemies, and should 
misfortune or disgrace overtake him, the satisfaction of the 
three employés will be great, indeed. 

**You are very late this morning, Van Buren,” says 
Delmar, wiih a certain amount of severity in his tone, as 
this young gentleman jauntily enters; ‘‘ very late, in- 
deed.” 

**T see it is a Jidile beyond the time,” Van Buren replies, 
with an ill-suppressed yawn; ‘‘the truth is, I overslept 
my* 1i—entirely unavoidable—shan’t occur again. Nature 
evidently intended that gentlemen for the slave-trade,” he 
adds to Simeon, the cashier, when they were alone ; ‘‘ with 
a stout whip in his hand, and the bare backs of a lot of 
helpless black devils, I guess he’d be at home. I wouldn’t 
have that man’s disposition for the wealth of New York. I 
can’t understand it—he has changed so thoroughly. I 
really liked the fellow once. I have made up my miad to 
one thing, though—I won’t stand it any longer ; I will 
leave.” 

**Don’t do anything of the kind, Tom,” Mr. Abel Stim- 
son decisively advised. ‘‘ Wait, my boy, wait. Patience 
is sure to be rewarded, Tom, sure.” 

The cashier speaks slowly, and lays great emphasis on 
the adverb. He lowers his voice and continues, cautiously: 

““7’m not going to stand it much longer, but I don’t 
mean leaving, Tom. Thai's not my remedy. If other 
people don’t know their position and their business, other 
people must leave, Tom. Ihave been here over fifteen 
years, Tom, and I’m not going to abandon the bank to the 
mercy of the alien and the interloper. The alien and the 
interloper,” pursues Mr. Stimson, dwelling upon his 
chosen epithets with considerable satisfaction, ‘* has 
trampled upon the traditions of the New York and Ha- 
vana Bank. Since its foundation, the junior clerk has in 
due course become cashier, and the cashier blossomed into 
manager. The springs are stopped, and the machinery 
is disordered. The alien and the interloper bas stepped in 
and severed our connection with the past. There is but 





one thing to be done ; the alien and the interloper must 
be removed. I say,” continues the wrathful cashier, with 
increased vehemence, “ that he must go—go !” 

“I guess you've st'uck the right nail there,” says Van 
Buren; *‘go he must.” 

**Oan I see Mr. Edward Delmar, please ?” 

The two gentlemen turn, in some confusion, toward 
the quiet, sweet voice, A lady is standing at the counter. 

She had entered noiselessly, and so engrossed were they 
with the discussion of their wrongs that they did not ba- 
fore notice her. Ba 

Mr. Stimson becomes immediately absorbed in a gigan- 
tic ledger, while Tom announces Mrs. Carados, 

Eloise looks wonderfully well. She still wears the black 
silk, with the neat collar and tiny cuffs ; but the dress is 
partially covered by a tight-fitting jacket of the same 
color. 

A coquettish bonnet, fastened beneath the chin by broad 
white satin strings, and with the rich lace of the under- 
neath cap falling tenderly upon the hair, givos her face 
such youth, such brightness, and such fascination, that 
Tom Van Buren falls head over ears in love with her at 
first sight. 

When he informs her that Mr. Edward Delmar will be 
glad to see her, he is conscious that he stares very rudely 
at her. He is also conscious that it is uéterly impossible 
for him to remove his eyes, and—joy of joys!—he recog- 
nizes that she smiles pleasantly upon him, and does not 
seem the least bit confused by his ardent glances. 

Either the walk or the rouge-pot has done muck for 
Eloise’s cheeks; they are beautifully tinted. The eyes 
are soft, pellucid, languishing. 

‘** She is a fine woman, if you like,” remarks Tom, with 
genuine admiration. ‘I never saw such a lovely creature 
in my life. I wonder who she is ?” 

** You needn't break your heart,” Mr. Stimson ventures, 
pleasantly ; ‘‘ didn’t you hear her say her name was Mrs, 
Carados ?” 

‘That, I guess, doesn’t matter,” gayly retorts the in- 
corrigible Tom. ‘* Besides, as far as that goes, she may 
be a widow.” 

** What does she want to see him about—business ?” 

**Oh, yes ; she’s a stranger to him, thank goodness !”” 

**That’s fortunate, for she must have heard what I was 
saying.” 

Tom Van Buren is not thinking of this. He is thinking 
of what he would do were Mr. Delmar to develope any ine 
terest in Mrs, Carados. 

**T must find out where she lives,” he soliloquizes, 

* She’s got fine eyes,” says Mr. Stimson. 

*‘ Thrilling ! electrifying ! heavenly !” returns Tom, en- 
thusiastically. ‘I’ve only seen one woman with any like 
them. You've heard of Leonie, ‘Empress of the Air,’ as 
she calls herself ?” 

**T’ve seen the advertisements. It’s a good many years 
since I went to any place of amusement,” says Mr, Stim- 
SOR. 

**Ah, you ought to see her ; it’s a wonderful perform- 
ance, ‘Talk about Blondin, and all those—they’re abso- 
lutely left with Leonie. Well, as I was saying, she’s got 
eyes just like Mrs, Carado’s—eyes that gostraight through 
you—killing eyes, She’s something like her altogether, 
only Leonie is built upon a grosser plan. Did you read 
about that great row the other night at the circus? All 
because Leonie didn’t appear. She senta message saying 
she was ill, The audience didn’t believe it, and there was 
an uproar, I can tell you. Seats pulled up, and a lot of 
the properties destroyed. It'll cost somebody a pile of 


dollars to set matters right,” 
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** You'll have the nigger-driver out to you in a minute, 
Tom, if you don’t commence your work,” observed the 
cashier, ‘‘And I say, Tom, my boy, I’m very fond of you, 
but I do wish you’d take a little less interest in ladies of 
the Leonie class, You are young yet, my boy, and you'll 
find that ‘Empresses of the Air’ are very likely to lead 
mere ordinary mortals into serious trouble.” 

Van Buren does not care to argue the question, and, 
without replying, jumps upon his stool—not to work, 
though. 

The only name ho can write is ‘‘ Carados,” and the only 
figure he cares about is that of a dainty little woman with 
a coquettish bonnet who is in the adjoining office. 

This figure Tom attempts to sketch to the destruction 
of a vast quantity of useful paper. Failing in his artistic 
efforts, he plunges savagely into his journal, and the rapid 
traveling of pens is all that is heard. 

“‘T have not the honor of your acquaintance, Mrs. 
Carados,” from Mr. Edward Delmar, with much suavity, 
as he hands Eloise a chair, *‘ though you appear to know 
my name. What canI do for you ?” 

Edward Delmar is considerably harder-headed than 


Tom Van Buren ; but a pretty woman, if she is anxious to | 


do so, manages, somehow or other, to get to the hearts of 
most men, be they ever so obdurate. 

Edward, though far from losing himself, is anything but 
unaffected by the fascinating little figure before him. 

**T will not detain you long,” Eloise answers, modestly 
dropping her eyes, ‘ My husband had some transactions 
with you——” 

**T do not quite remember the name.” 

“T think it was during the time Mr.——” 
hesitates, 

‘*Mr, Williams ?” he suggests. 


** Yes, Mr. Williams. I think it was during the time he 
was manager.” 


‘*That accounts for my not knowing the name. 
was the nature of his transactions with us ?” he asks, 

‘He forwarded some large sums of money from Havana 
here through you. This was about the year 18—” 

‘*Van Buren,” orders Delmar, as this young gentleman 
appears in answer to the manager’s bell, ‘‘just look up the 
the name of Carados, and see what we did for him about 
18s—.” 

‘*Oh, do not trouble yourself,” Eloise exclaims, hastily. 
‘‘I merely mention the fact as I thought it would be a 
sort of introduction to your bank.” 

‘Done in a moment. When I know what has been 
before I may be better able to help him now.” 

** He’s dead—I am a widow.” 

A tear steals gently down her cheek and her voice is 
tremulous. She makes no effort to stay the watery bead ; 
it courses her face and drops upon her dress. The deli- 
cate tinting of the skin is of the highest art, or the work 
of Nature herself, for the tear leaves no trace behind it, 

How Eloise Gaythorne should have known anything of 
the affairs of Mr. Carados we need not explain here. It 
is sufficient at present to say that Tom Van Buren traces 
the transactions she had alluded to, and found them to be 
substantially as she had stated. 

‘*That was the gentleman,” Van Buren reminds them, 
‘who, after drawing all his money out, was never again 
heard of, I remember Williams was afraid that he had 
been the victim of foul play.” 

‘* We went to Paris rather suddenly,” observes Eloise, 
with the utmost calmness, ‘‘and from there back to Ha- 
vana, where he died.” 

**You may go, Van Buren ; thank you.” 
It is necessary for Edward Delmar to rouse Mis clerk, 


She 


What 








He is devouring Eloise with his eyes, eblivious to all 
around him, 

**T knew sho was a widow,” he explains, triumphantly, 
to Stimson ; ‘‘ but you should have heard him ordor ma 
out of the room.” 

**Tt is a sad loss to me,” Eloise resumes. ‘*I was left 
alone in the world, without a relation and without a friend. 
I have only just returned to New York. Every one I for- 
merly knew is dead or gone, I know not whither. There 
is no one in this great city so desolate as I; not a soul I 
know, not a soul I can trust in.” 

“It is sad—very sad,” sympathizes Edward. ‘‘ Dear 
me, what a lot of aching hearts there are around us! I 
trust that Mr. Carados left you well provided with money ; 
he was a wealthy man, I believe ?” 

‘* He left me a little. The greater portion of that I was 
swindled out of at Havana, I have left between two 
and three thousand dollars—my all.” 

‘* Have you a family ?” 

‘*No; thank God, no !” 

Very fervently this praise is uttered. It is scarcely 
credible that this charming woman, who talks so glibly 
of visits to Paris and other places, and so carelessly of 
thousands, should have been, but a few days since, in the 
midst of squalor, eagerly munching a few cents’ worth of 
the commonest meat ! 

“‘I called to ask you whether you would take care of 
this money for me until my plans are settled. I do not 
know where else to go; I have no friend in the world.” 

‘*Oh, certainly. As your husband was a customer of 
ours we shall not require any further introduction. We 
do not open regular drawing-accounts like ordinary banks, 
but, of course, if you require any money we will honor 
your draft, The sum you name will not go very far. 
What do you propose doing ?” 

‘** As I have no children, I am quite free. I should like 
to get some situation as companion to a lady or an invalid, 
I really do not know what else I am fit for.” 

It occurs to Mr. Delmar that she would make a most 
excellent wife for a young gentleman, but he merely 
echoes : ‘* Companion, eh ?” 

‘*Yes, companion. Do you chance to know of any such 
place vacant ?” 

‘*T was thinking, It’s just possible that I do. ButI 
cannot tell you until I have written to some friends of 
mine.” 

Van Buren knocks at the door, 
‘* A lady wishes to see you,” he says. 


CHAPTER XIL 


“GREAT HEAVEN; THERE IS THAT MAN AGAIN!” 


“*T am quite in luck’s way this morning,” laughs Ed- 
ward Delmar, addressing Eloise. ‘* Did you not,” he asks 
Tom, ‘‘say that I was engaged ?” 

**T told her so, but she said I was to let you know her 
name, and then if you could see her she knew you would.” 

Tom Van Buren lays great stress on this message, He 
talks at Eloise. His manner says, plainly, ‘You see what 
he is—a perfect Lothario.* Have nothing to do with him.” 

** Well, what is her name ?” 

‘* Miss (Tom strongly emphasizes the noun) Gaythorne,” 

‘My darling!” Edward cries, excitedly, addressing a 
beautiful, light-haired girl who just entered. He is about 
to embrace her, but he remembers suddenly that they are 
not quite alone, and he thinks of the bank. So he says, 
not without confusion: ‘‘ Well, this is an unexpected 
pleasure, What on earth brings you so suddenly to New 


York ?” ° 
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Eloise starts at the name, and gazes wistfully at the fair 
form. Theeyes lose their softness, and glitter menaciously. 
They burn like fiery coals. She drops the lids. She has 
command over every muscle of her face. Her eye is the 
only feature which betrays her fierce desires ; which gives 
any hint of her savage nature. 

“I was so anxious abont Herbert,” Miss Gaythorne 
replies. ‘‘I could not rest at home. He has not written 
for several days, and I’m sure he would have written for 
money were he safe and well. I called at Washington 
Square, and they told me he had left there to be married. 
Oh! if he has married some lor: creature it will kill dear 
pa. I want you to help me to try and find him out. How 
ill you look ! You work too hard, Edward, darling. Oh !” 
giving a little scream, ‘I forgot you had some one with 
you ; how foolish, to be sure |’ 


was an old customer of ours,” the young man explains. 
“* He is dead now, and hasleft her but poorly provided for. 
She is anxious to get an appointment as companion, Did 
not your mamma think of —~” 

**Oh, yes, to be sure, dear. When I go away——” 

““ Which won’t be long now, my darling,” he says, in- 
terrupting her. 

Eloise regards them maliciously. 

**Don’t be so awfully stupid,” cries the young lady, 
with pretended petulance, then continues: *‘And Ada 
goes to her aunt. She will be very dull; very, indeed. 
I am sure,” she continues, turning to Eloise, and taking 
both her hands, ‘‘ we should all be so glad to help you— 
what should I do if my old Edward here were to die ?— 
and you and I must become great friends. Ma will be so 
pleased to see you.” 

“You are very good,” declares Eloise, cordially return- 
ing the hearty pressure of her hands; ‘too good. Your 
prospect, Mr. Delmar, is indeed a bright one, With such 
a wife you shonld be the happiest of men. May your 
marriage” (she regards Maggie seriously as she says this), 
**be a more propitious one than mine! I will not keep 
you any longer. I can hand the money over to the 
cashier, I suppose. Thank you; shall I call during the 
week ?—thank you very much. Good-morning — good- 
morning, my dear Miss Gaythorne.” 

As she leaves the office, Eloise mutters to herself : 

** My sister-in-law, eh? Well, I don’t see any difficulty 
with her. I could twist her round my little finger; I 
could bend her like a piece of cane.” 

She enters the outer office, and says to Mr. Stimson : 

‘Mr. Delmar tells me I can pay some money I wish to 
leave in the bank to you. I think there are twelve hun- 
dred dollars there, in twenty-dollar bills.” 

She throws upon the counter a bundle of notes. Ezra 
Isaacs’s gold had been changed into paper. Some of the 
notes are old, limp, and greasy ; others are recent, clean, 
and crisp. 
running through them ; “twelve hundred dollars. What 
name ?” 

**Carados.” 

‘*Yes, madam, I know that ;-it’s the Christian name I 
want.” 

** Eloise.” 

The name rises naturally to her lips. She is sorry im- 
mediately she has given it; it is uncommon, and might 
attract notice. 


“Will you kindly sign that?—thank you. What ad- 
dress ?”’ 
Her caligraphy is none of the most elegant. Butwitha 


fascinating woman this is a small matter. 








| it jump two rough, powerful men. 
“Quite right, madam,” allows Mr. Stimson, rapidly | 


| 
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‘* You had better leave the address open,” she advises, 
‘** until I call to-morrow. The fact is, I am looking for 
fresh apartments, and I have not fixed upon any yet. 
Which is my best way to —— Strect ?” 

“T am going that way,” declares Tom Van Buren, 
jumping off his seat and hastily seizing his hat. ‘‘ Will 
you allow me to attend you ?” 

‘*T shall only be too thankful”—she smiles graciously 
upon him, ‘I know so little of New York.” 

‘If he wants me,” Tom hurriedly whispers to Stimson, 
‘*tell him I’ve gone to lunch, I'll take my lunch-hour 
now.” 

They chat pleasantly as they walk along. 
Mrs. Carado’s company vastly agreeable. 

‘‘Tf ever you want anything,” he promises, impetu- 


Tom finds 


| ously, as he leaves her at —— Street—‘“‘if at any time 
“This lady, Maggie, is Mrs. Carados, Her husband | 


there’s any service I can render you, do not hesitate to 
send for me. No matter the time or place. I would go 
through fire and water to serve you. There, don’t be 
offended. I’ve said too much, I know, but I can’t help it, 
and I do mean what I say. Good-by.” 

**I may want you sooncr than you thisk,” Eloise muses. 
‘« Everything, so far, has gone off well. Except—— Great 
heaven, there’s that man again! He seemed to recognize 
me in the street, for he uttered an exclamation as I passed, 
and since I have failed to baffle him, I must evade him. 
What can he want with me? Is it the folly of some 
foolish admirer ? Would that I could ascertain. He 
shall not watch me home, if I walk about all night. I 
shall want you, Master Van Buren, almost within the hour. 
You must be sharp, Mr. Spy, if you can track Eloise 
d’Ancre.” (She shudders as her thonght repeats the 
name.) ‘I forgot that I had parted with diat for ever.” 

A few minutes before Van Buren usually left the bank a 
boy gave him a letter. It ran thus : 


“You said if I wanted a friend I was to come to you. I want 
onenow. Take the inclosed letter with the utmost expedition to 


' the Tontine House, at Philadelphia, and give it to a Mr. Herbert 


Gaythorne, whom you will find staying there. Do this, and I wit 
ever regard you with gratitude. Whatever expense you may be 
put to, I will refund. ELoIse.” 


*‘T don’t fancy Mr. Gaythorne,”” Tom Van Bnren solilo- 
quizes, ruefully ; **but I’ll go by the night express and 
get Delmar to let me off to-morrow till the afternoon.” 

Fate has so arranged it that Tom Van Buren’s energy is 
thrown away. The letter he carries in his pocket will 
never reach Gaythorne. 

This is the little picture which Tom sees at the Tontine 
House, and which puzzles him not a little: Standing out- 


| side the ‘* House,” at the corner of the street, he observes 


a tall, fashionably-dressed individual with a cane, hat 
cocked knowingly on one side, and a generally rakish ap- 
pearance. This gentleman is smoking, and evidently has 
taken sufficient to drink. A carriage drives up, and out of 
Without a word of 
warning, they seize the fashionably-attired individual 
and dexterously thrust him into the vehicle. The man 
assaulted struggles, swears and bellows considerably. A 
policeman walks up. A word from one of the rough men 
and a significant nod and wink from the other and the 
sapient officer pursues unconcernedly his monotonous 
walk, The door is slammed and the carriage driven 


rapidly away. 

All that Tom hears is the rakish gentleman declaring 
passionately that his name is not Gaythorne, and the 
hoarse laughter of his custodians. 

‘‘That must be the man I wanted. 
affair !” 

A little later than this Edward Delmar and Maggie Gay- 


What a mysterious 





















































thorne are waiting at the corner of Canal Street and 
Broadway fora’bus, The traffic is very heavy. 
‘Oh, look !” Maggie cries—‘‘ look at that woman dodg- 


ing amongst the carriages and horses, I’m sure she’ll get 
run over. Good heavens! a carriage has knocked her 
down—the wheel has gone over her arm——” 

Edward rushes to render assistance, 

Upon the slimy road, amid the din and clatter and 
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tled part of the year in giant mists, the rock upon which 
Ralph Courtlandt’s home is built stands out grim and 
jagged and defiant. 

The building is old and irregular, and of a type which 
is fast disappearing, even in the most primitive parts of 
New England. 

Where it faces the water the rock is sheer ; on the other 
side a gentle descent leads you to the rugged village of 
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THE EXPECTED LETTER. 


ceaseless roar of the great thoroughfare, surrounded by a 
little knot of the curious, and with her arm bathed in 
blood, perfectly senseless, lay Eloise. 

‘*Mrs. Carados !” ejaculated Edward Delmar, in horror. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
“THANK GOD! MY PRAYER IS ANSWERED!” 
ANOTHER scene ! 
Lashed by the seething waters of the Atlantic, and man- 





Englewood. The ground, softly covered with moss and 
grass, is elastic and velvet-like. No pathway has been 
made upon the yielding verdure ; there is no sign of a car- 
riage-road from the village to the solitary house. Ralph 
Courtlandt’s visitors are few, and rarely does he journey 
to Englewood. 

He is a desolate man, and a man of strange ways ; and 
so the simple people of the neighborhood regard him with 
little favor, 
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His wild look, the lonely life he leads, and the queer 
tales told of his moroseness and savage eccentricities 
terrify them, There are few who care to meet, in or out 
of doors, the owner of Courtlandt Cliffs, 

Yet nothing is known to justify his evil reputation. 

He is the last of an old family which for generations 
claimed this dwelling as theirown. His mother died some 
few hours after his birth, and at twenty he was left father- 
less. For a time the dull house was deserted; Ralph 
Courtlandt went out to see the world. 

Twenty-six years ago he left his New England home, 
bright, light-hearted and enthusiastic. 

Three years ago he returned, hollow-eyed and spiritless, 
broken in health, his sympathies killed, and with ap- 
parently all interest in his fellow-creatures destroyed. 
Since this he has remained at Courtlandt Cliffs, waited upon 
by an ancient crone, popularly supposed to possess the 
evil eye. 

Occasionally his attenuated form is seen among the 
rocks and sands of the rugged coast, his lank, white hair 
streaming in the wind, his bony ,hands clinched convul- 
sively, his large eyes fiercely gleaming. 

The night upon which we see him for the first time, as 
the wind howls and shakes every window of the dreary 
mansion, and the roar of the riotous ocean joins in the 
mad chorus, Ralph Courtlandt sits gazing pensively into 
the glowing fire. 

The room is larga and lofty, and lined with heavy oaken 
panels. The burning logs in the old-fashioned fireplace 
throw upon the apartment a crimson glare. Ralph 
Courtlandt’s bent form is bathed in the ruddy glow. It 
touches his hair and gives a weird expression to his eyes, 
The strange silence of this reddened room is very striking ; 
and very remarkable is the anxious, picturesque figure 
tinged with this flood of crimson light. 

Neither the moaning of the wind nor the clamor of the 
sea disturbs him. Straight unto the burning wood he 
looks, and he fashions the fiery ashes into the strangest 
figures and the queerest scenes, 

We will follow his eye, and read in the blazing embers 
the secret of his life. 

* * * y * * * 

Brussels in holiday attire ; the three weeks’ féfes have 
just commenced. Long avenues of booths and stalls and 
shows ; a mighty concourse of people ; an incessant din ; 
men and women from all parts laughing, jostling and jest- 
ing; much confusion, much recklessness and much vice ; 
much, be it noted, of what is pure and good in even this 
mad throng—much joy that is also innocent and hearty. 

There are showmen of every nation ; curiosities, mon- 
strosities, and talent gathered from every quarter ; Japa- 
nese jugglers, German quacks, Italian musicians ; such a 
medley, such a clatter, such a riot; such a variety of 
tongues and such an assortment of skins ! 

There is a rush to a large building at the end of the 
central avenue. ‘This is the great attraction of the fair— 
the circus of the world-reaowned D’Albo! No penny tent, 
with canvas roof, but a solid structure, capable of seating 
some two thousand people—gay with garish gas, and bright 
with velvet-covered seats and gilded decorations, A hand- 
some carpet is spread over the noble staircase, and the en- 
trance is as the eutrance to the Paris Opera House. Well 
may the name of D’Albo be known far and wide. Such 
sumptuous buildings are not common, even at the Fair of 
Brussels. 

Up this staircase a young man bounds lightly—as one 
who knows well the road—with raven hair and large lus- 
trous eyes; with a delicate skin and a lithe, well-shaped 
form—the young American, Ralph Courtlandt. Who 





would think that this joyous figure and the furrowed, 
careworn man crouched over the fire are one ?—Ralph 
Courtlandt, twenty-six years ago, when he left Courtlandt 
Cliffs to see the world ! 

The fair has opened a week, and the American has been 
present at every performance. ‘The attendants know what 
brings him here, The attraction is obvious—Marian 
Brentford, the dainty English horsewoman, who, dazzlingly 
beautiful, sylph-like in form, curiously elegant in her move- 
ments, is now fascinating all Brussels. The youths of the 
city applaud her enthusiastically, but none so rapturously 
as the man with the raven hair and large, lustrous eyes. 

x = x * . * - 

Night } 

Some miles from Brussels, on the Antwerp road. A 
carriage drawn by a pair of horses dashes furiously along. 
The man with the raven hair and lustrous eyes is seated 
therein ; shrinking upon his breast is the beautiful English 
horsewoman—Marian Brentford. 

“‘Tf he catches us,” she cries, in terror, ‘‘ he will tear 
me from you. You do not know how determined he is.” 

‘**He shall never part us, my angel—never. I would 
sacrifice my life to preserve you from his power, My 
darling one, I love you so devotedly and passionately 
that naught but death can sever us.” 

** Will you always love me thus? Amongst your fine 
friends and proud ladies will you forget you ever saw moe 
riding in a circus? Will you never despise me when you 
think of the scum I have lived amongst ?” 

Many are the kisses which answer these queries ; very 
tight is the grateful embrace he receives in return. 

** Hush !” 

**By heavens, a horse behind us! Don’t spare the 
whip ; he must not overtake us !” 

The snorting animals are urged to the utmost, the car- 
riage sways from side to side, but flies on at an awful 
pace, 

‘** Stop !” thunders a hoarse voice. 

**In mercy’s sake, push on !” shrieks the English horse- 
woman. 

** Quicker, quicker, for your lives 
from the man with the raven hair. 

** Stop !” again commands the rough voice of D’Albo— 
**stop, or I'll fire !” 

Still on—faster and more furiously. A report, then a 
ball whizzes through the postboy’s hat. Another minute, 
and the steaming, foaming horses are at a standsiill. 

‘Now, Jezebel,” exclaims D’Albo, savagely, ‘come 
from that Yankee fool! Do you think to leave me and 
break your contract ? Ceme—quick! You have already 
wasted much of my time.” 

**You scoundrel, she shall never leave me while I have 
life to protect her !” 

**Ab, ah! neither you nor any man breathing can rend 
her from me. She is bound to me—do you hear ?— 
legally bound to me for three more years. I tell you she 
is mine, and, by flames and blood, I’ll have her! Stand 
aside, or I’ll send a bullet, not through your hat, but 
into your skull. Fool! do you think to oppose D’Albo, 
the gypsy ?” 

The lithe, young American, tiger-like, springs upon the 
burly form of the Zingari. In an instant the pistol is 
wrenched from his grasp, and the renowned D’Albo him- 
self lies bleeding and partially stunned in the road. His 
horse is tied to the carriage, and the runaways continue 
their rapid flight. : 

They catch a howl of rage from the baffled showman. 

**Curse you!” he yells—‘‘curse you! My curse, the 
curse of D’Albo, the gypsy, shall cling to you for life. 
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comes excitedly 
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At, Mr. Ralph Courtlandt, I will yet be even with you. 
I'll blast your life and blight your hopes! I'll rack and 
torture you—I’ll tear your heart—curse you! Accursed 
you shall go down to your grave and to perdition! I 
have sworn it, and D’Albo will keep his oath !” 

* * ¥ * * * * 

An interval. 

A glorious day. Versailles in the height of the season. 
Thronged with gayety, beauty and tashion. Amongst 
the glittering crowd of well-dressed men and bejeweled 
women the man with the raven hair and lustrous eyes 
stands gazing at each carriage as it sweeps past. His 
clothes are travel-stained ; he holds in his hand a letter, to 
which he frequently refers, It runs thus : 

“If you wish to see how faithful she is to you while you are 
away, return unexpectedly. Be in the park on Wednesday night, 
and watch for the Marquis d’Alroy’s carriage. A word to tho 
wise, etc. A FRIEND.” 

It is Wednesday night—it is six o’clock, and the man 
with the raven hair watches. 

He suddenly draws back, and is covered by the idle mul- 
titude, The Marquis d’Alroy’s carriage approaches, Next 
to the effeminate young nobleman the graceful young 
English horsewoman is seated, a smile upon her face, her 
eyes sparkling, her whole manner animated. 

‘* False—false to me !” cries the man with the raven hair, 
crushing the letter beneath his heel. ‘Oh, God! this is 
greater than I can bear.” 

He wrings his hands in agony, and walks moodily away. 

* * * oe * * * 

Very dull the fire gets now; blurred and indistinct be- 
come the scenes. The embers grow dull, and soon the 
lonely figure will be left in the darkness, Still he sits im- 
movable, reading in the fire the story of his love, of his 
despair, and of the curse that clings to him. 

Others pictures follow. He sees the anguished face of 
the fair English horsewoman ; he hears her proudly pro- 
claim her innocence ; her voice now rings in his ears as she 
pleads for his love and his faith. He shudders as he thinks 
of his stern, bitter answer. 

Her agonized prayer haunts him. 

“Ralph ! Oh, Ralph! for the sake of your unborn 
babe, take pity on me. I swear I have been loyal to my 
love. For the sake of the child, Ralph—for the sake of 
the child.” 

He hears, too, his taunts and his savage declaration of 
abandoning her—of leaving her and herchild to the mercy 
of the world. Two big tears dropped through the crimson 
glow, and glistened on the hearth. 

Then came a long and dreary interval—a blank. A 
broken man, he with the raven hair and lustrous eyes, 
returned to his desolate New England home. Despairing 
and worn with misery, the raven hair to-day is blanched, 
and the lustrous eyes sunk deep into the wrinkled head. 

There was one scene that broke the monotony of this 
heavy time. A terrible scene it was, too; one that sent 
the owner of Courtlandt Cliffs home more haggard and 
more hopeless than ever. 

t * > * € *% * 

A wretched room, filthy and unstable. Upon a miser- 
able truckle- bed, scantily covered, weak, and groaning 
heavily, lies aman. Ashy pale is the face, but still fierce 
and brutish, The eyes aro closed, for the sight has gone ; 
D’Albo, the gypsy, is blind and dying. As a fact, his 
frame is strong and wiry, and he, for the time, conquers 
death, At this moment he believes that his last hour has 
come, Very evil he looks fora dying man, Very awful 
are his crushing curses. 

At the bedside Ralph Courtlandt stands, 








*T thought you would come,” sneers the showman— “ 
thought you would come. Flames and torments, I would 
see your face! Have you felt my curse? Ah! ah! ah! 
I know it has clung to you. Men tell mo that you are 
hollow-eyed and lonely. No soul to love, no soul to trust 
in, your dying bed will be like mine—childless, friendless, 
feared and hated, Tell me, you cursed, black-haired 
fiend, have I not destroyed you? Of what avail is your 
wealth ? Will it bring one moment’s peace? Take the 
whole’ of it,” he shrieks; ‘‘sacks of it, oceans of it, it 
cannot stifle the feeling that is within you, Ah! ah! ah} 
the hate that I have kindled cannot bo suppressed. Fresh 
fuel to the fire—fresh fuel to the fire!” he shouts, sav- 
agely; ‘“‘heap burning coals upon his head. The fiends 
have robbed me of my eyes; may they be consumed! I 
would give much to see your wrinkles, and your furrows, 
and your miserable face. Ah! it would be worth years of 
health to see your furrows deepen, to watch the fire leave 
your eyes, and the life sink from your cheeks, when you 
hear the truth. Listen ; the truth—the truth, I tell you !” 

He raises his trembling form upon his arm, and shakes 
his fist furiously in the direction he believes Ralph Court- 
landt to be. 

‘**T loved her,” he hisses, ‘and had it not been for you 
she would have been my wife. She was true to you ; true 
and pure as an angel, Hear it, and be racked with an- 
guish, Hear it, and curse your own evil heart. By strat- 
agem she was led into the carriage. She looked happy 
because she believed she was going to meet you. I wrote 
the letter; I planned it all. Pure, and true, and good, 
and you, curse you! cast her from you. She died true 
and faithful to you! A pure, good woman, heaping bless- 
ings upon the man who had deserted her.” 

**The child,” gasps Ralph, hoarsely ; ‘‘ in mercy’s name, 
tell me what of the child ?” 

** The child,” shrieks D’Albo, with malicious joy—‘“ the 
child? Your child? Your own child? What of the 
child? She died in shame and in infamy; and I—I, 
D’Albo, the gypsy, led her into vice.” 

* * 6 * * * 

The last tiny flicker dies out. With a little crash the 
embers fall together ; the crimson glow fades away. Ralph 
Courtlandt is in darkness, rapidly pacing the room and 
wiping the perspiration from his brow. 

**T feel,” he cries, wildly, ‘‘that she lives, I feel that 
the scoundrel was telling a lie. Oh, God, help me to find 
her—help me to rescue her from sin! Guide me to her, 
for I know she lives.” 

There had been many violent knocks at the entrance- 
door. Up to now they have passed unheeded. 

Visitors to Courtlandt Cliffs are so rare that Ralph, even 
if he had heard the noise, would listen to it very compla- 
cently. The idea that any one was waiting for admittance 
would not suggest itself. 

To-night, however, he proceeds at once to open it. 

‘*Who are you ?” he asks, cautiously holding the door. 

‘Tam from Messrs, Ketcham & Cheetam, My name is 
Tomkins, I have news——” 

‘* News of——” 

** News of your daughter.” 

“Thank God! My prayer is answered,” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
“WE WILL SUP AT ENGLEWOOD.” 

For some few moments Ralph Courtlandt stands with ht 
hand upon the half-opened door, looking into the black 
ness without, The wind is high and savage, and seems ta 
revei in its mad strength. More than once it well-nigb 
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lifts Mr. Tomkins from his feet, and he clutches at the 
wet stone of the building to preserve his balarce. 

The roar of the waters is very deep and sullen ; the rain 
beats mercilessly upon Mr. Tomkins’s face, but still the 
old mun stands with the door half-open, motionless as a 
statue. 

**Don’t you think,” gasps Dick, between the rising 
gusts of wind—‘‘ don’t you think that we can better dis- 
cuss the matter under shelter ?” 

**Of course, of course,” says Courtlandt, quickly, as one 
awakened from a dream, at the same time opening the 
door, through which a passionate blast swept wildly, and 
nearly overthrew him, ‘‘I—T had forgotten—I was think- 
ing—you must be wet, Mr.——” 

“* Tomkins,” 

“‘Mr. Tomkins, Give me your aid with this door. 
the wind is strong to-night—strong to-night. 
dark. You had better take my hand.” 

Dick takes within his own the old man’s long, cold, 
tremulous hand, and, not without some misgiving, allows 
himself to be led along the lightless corridor. 


Ay, 
It is very 


Presently they turn, and Dick comes to the conclusion | out plan. 


that he is in a room. 
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sticks, aud afterward lights another lamp which stands in 
a small niche in the wall. 

By this time the oil has burnt itself out, and the wood 
is blazing in the fireplace. 

Courtlandt bids his guest be seated. The old woman 
has dropped into a corner ; there she sits with her elbows 
on her knees, her fleshless face between her bony hands, 
and with her black, blazing eyes fixed on Tomkins. 

Dick is now thoroughly terrified ; but he has a great 
game to play, and with a strong effort he manages to say : 

‘Shall I talk, sir, before—before——” and he jerks his 
finger toward the crouching form of the old woman, never 
daring to meet her gleaming eyes. 

‘Oh, yes,” replies Courtlandt, very placidly. ‘* You 
must tell me all now, Mr. Tomkins—al/ the goodness,” 

He rubs his hands, and an expression of childish glee 
overspreads his face. 

Mr. Tomkins had come with a very carefully prepared 
tale, and he had arranged, in his own mind, how gently 
and how discreetly the good news was to be broken, 
Everything had conspired to destroy his carefully thought 





Something at the very outset had prompted 


| him to blurt out the object of his visit ; succeeding in- 
cidents—the knowledge that the terrible eyes of the mys- 
terious old woman were fixed upon him—all tended to 


‘* The fire is out,” theold man moans. ‘I had forgot- 
ten—quite forgotten.” | 


He leaves Dick standing in the deep blackness, and re- | 
turns to the corridor, and here he cries as loud as his 
strength will let him : 

‘* Rebecca ! Rebecca! Rebecca !’’ 

It is not easy to baffle the determined wind, which 
seems resolved to drown his voice. 

Again and again he calls, and there comes no answer. 
Dick still stands, trembling now, in the dark room, listen- 
ing to the ghostly reverberations of the thin, quavering 
voice, to the howling of the wind, and to the ferocious 
roaring of the waters, 

The old man had gone further from him, for now he can 
only hear his voice as a faint echo. 

Dick is very nervous to-night, and numberless vague, 
weird terrors have possession of him, Suddenly his arm 
is grasped, and he is so terrified that he utters a cry. 

It is only old Courtlandt, however, who had stolen back, 
noiselessly. 

‘‘She is coming,” he says—‘‘she is coming; we will 
have a great fire soon ; and—and—we wiil have bonfires— 
bonfires, Tomkins—when—when my —my child comes 
back.” 

Even as the old man speaks Dick hears faint, distant 
footsteps. Then alight creeps timidly through the dark- 
ness ; then a woman, bearing in one hand a large, old- 
fashioned lamp, and in the other a prodigious bundle of 
sticks, enters, 

She is a wild and terrible-looking creature. Her parch- 
ment-like face is thin and hollow, and scored by a thou- 
sand wrinkles ; her white hair hangs in matted masses ; 
two large, piercing black eyes gleam from their cavernous 
sockets, while her rags cling about her in weird disorder. 

Throwing the sticks down by the side of the large, old- 
fashioned grate, she shambles toward Tomkins. She 
holds the lamp high above his head, and studies his face 
minutely. 

Then the lamp falls from her hand, and is shattered 
upon the floor. 

A howl of misery escapes her, and, elevating both her 
skinnv hands over Dick’s head, she wails : 

* Woe is Courtlandt Cliffs, and woe is me !” 

Some of the oil from the lamp hed canght alight. Court- 
Jan !t (who makes not the slightest remark upon his crone’s 
behavior), by the aid of this flime hastily kindles some 





destroy coherency. 

He hesitates for some time. He would have given any- 
thing could he have had Ralph Courtlandt alone, 

It is not necessary that we should follow him closely 
in his bungling tale. 

“You know, sir,” he says, ‘that when your lawyers 
searched for the lost child, I was one of the confidential 
clerks employed in the business.” 

Courtlandt nods his head impatiently. 

‘Though we failed then, I felt sure that she still lived. 
My employers were of a different opinion ; they deter- 
mined to abandon the search ; I resolved to continue it.” 

**Good, good, good !” says Courtlandt, emphatically 

“I left their employment and commenced the search 
on my own account.” : 

** You shall be rewarded ; ay, ay.” 

A low wail comes from Rebecca, which startles Tom- 
kins and sets him trembling. 

‘‘The business,” continues Tomkins, nervously, ‘‘ was 
very long, very expensive, very arduous.” 

** But you succeeded ?” 

** Yes, I succeeded.” 

There is a pause. Then old Ralph rises from his seat 
and walks over to Tomkins. He looks straight into his 
eyes—eagerly, hungrily. 

** Answer me this question,” he says, in a deep, anxious 
voice ; ‘‘answer me truthfully ; tell me the truth, as you 
hope to be saved hereafter.” 

Dick waits in some fear, 

‘Ts she pure ?” 

**As driven snow,” Dick replies, with alacrity. 

‘Thank God for that !—thank God for that !” 

He stands for a moment with his hands clasped, and 
then he returns to his seat. Suddenly he cries : 

** Rebecca, Rebecca, rouse yourself, woman. Get a bit 
of supper for him. He’s our honored guest; yes, our 
| honored guest.” 
| The woman rises slowly, never taking her eyes off Tom- 

kins the while, 

“Honored guest!” she scornfully screams, ‘I know 
your honored guest ; a limb of the devil—a limb of the 
devil !” 

As she crawls along the corridor her piteous wailing 
reaches them. 
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Old Ralph is evidently accustomed to the servant's 
strange ways, for he evinces no surprise of her remarkable 
behavior. 

‘* And where, Tomkins—where is she now ?” 

Dick had arranged that the meeting was to be to-morrow. 
Terror of the ancient crone made him alter his plans. 

**She is close here.” 

‘* Close here !” the old man ejaculates, joyously spring- 
ing to his feet. 

‘“*She is at the Raven Hotel, Englewood.” 

‘*Good God! so near, and we have been wasting the 
precious time here! Come, Tomkins, come; take me to 
her now—take me to my child.” 

Dick hesitates. 

‘But the night, sir.” 

** All weather is one to me now ; come,” 

‘Your coat ——” 

“I want no coat; my child will keep me warm; we 
will sup at Englewood.” 

There is no resisting the feverish, persistent, anxious 
man. 

In a few minutes they are standing outside Courtlandt 
Cliffs, bufteted by the fierce winds, and beaten by the 
ceaseless rain. 





CHAPTER XV. 

‘“‘WHAT A NIGHT! WAS THERE EVER SUCH A NIGHT?” 
—~ HILE Mr. Tomkins sits iu the great 

©) shadowed room at Courtlandt Oliffs, 
and the old crone moans ip concert 
with the roaring of the elements, a 
conversation takes place in one of the 
apartments of the Raven Hotel which 
it is necessary that we here describe. 

Let us in imagination do what the 
stage-carpenter in sensational dramas 
actually does do—i.e., remove one of 
¥ the walls of the hotel, and see at the 
© same instant what the occupants of 

two rooms are doing. 

The one contains Leonie and D’Albo, the gypsy—she 
sitting by the curtain-concealed window drinking heavily 
of champagne, he stretched upon a sofa which is drawn 
close to the further wall, or what presumably is a wall. 

The adjoining room is in a state of some disorder. An 
ease] stands in one corner, and from the paraphernalia 
scattered about you see readily that it is occupied by an 
artist. With its back to the back of the sofa on which re- 
clines the unscrupulous Zingari is a similar article of fur- 
niture. On this is a man, and that man listents intently. 

Tho imaginary removal of the outer wall exposes a fact 
which otherwise we may not have noticed, The tworooms 
are not separated by honest brick, or even by the less 
substantial lath and plaster. The two rooms have origin- 
ally been one ; they are now divided simply by canvas— 
canvas which has been concealed by a covering of wall- 
paper. 

The man in the artist’s room can hear every word that 
is uttered in the other apartment. And this is what he 
hears ; 

“I tell you,” says D’Albo, with a fierce growl, ‘‘ that 
you are not his daughter, and nothing like his daughter. 
His daughter!” he laughs, scornfully, ‘‘Bah! you are 
the whelp of a tigress.” 

Some fierce words escape Leonie. Then she rises, and 
opening the door, looks up and down the passage. 
Apparently satisfied, she returns and locks the door. 

What does it matter, pighead,” she cries, in a low, 
menacing tone, ‘‘ whose daughterI am? You have only 
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to say I am his, and you will have money to enjoy the 
miserable thing you call life. I will make you speak. I 
will make you make him own me.” 

The showman laughs mockingly at this. 

‘* By heavens, I swear it!” and the woman stamps her 
foot furiously. 

She walks to the table, on which is a bottle and a glass, 
She fills the glass with champagne and again resumes her 
seat by the window. Her expression is demoniacal, and 
her fingers twitch as though they yearn to clutch the 
man’s throat. 

D’Albo half rises from the sofa and turns his sightless 
eyes toward her. 

“You know,” he says, with suppressed excitement, 
‘‘what vengeance means, You know the ecstasy of the 
mad passion which made you rob me of my eyes.” 

‘* Well, well ?” she answers, 

‘Ralph Courtlandt robbed me of the woman I loved 
beyond all in this world or the next. Ten thousand curses 
on him! I swore that he should know no happiness, and 
I have broken him—I have broken him—I have broken 
him !” 

It is terrible to hear the exultation with which the poor 
blind wretch utters these words, . 

Leonie laughs passionately. 

** Well, big baby fool, well ?” she sneers. 

‘* Now,” continues D’Albo, ‘now when he is nearing his 
grave, when death will find him without comfort and 
without hope—wretched beyond all words—you ask me to 
bring joy to his heart. Curse him!—curse him !— 
never |” 

**You are one supreme idiot,” she hisses, ‘I give you 
one grand revenge—one magnificent revenge. What can 
be better, my D’Albo, than to make him love as his own 
the outcast daughter of a stranger! Ma foi! but this isa 
revenge worthy of—of the true artist.” 

An exclamation of contempt escapes the gypsy. 

** Bah !” he cries, with a long string of frightful impre 
cations, ‘‘am Ia baby? If you have taken my sight, ou 
have not robbed me of my brains. If he believe, what 
will it matter to him who you are? He will imagine you 
are his child; he will have found what he has lost ; his 
sorrow will go, and he, hang him, will be happy. Maj 
I be consumed if I help him to one moment's joy !” 

He speaks with intense and awful savageness, foaming 
actually at the mouth. After a moment’s pause, a string 
of unwritable words escape him, 

The face of Leonie grows blacker, 

**Tell me,” she says, between her teeth, ‘‘ my amiable 
jackal, why you have come here with me if you have not 
come to aid me ?” 

“‘T told you in New York—I tell you now—if he was to 
enter this room at this moment I would denounce you and 
curse him, as I have cursed him twice before,’”’ he an- 
swers. 

“* Pig !” 

In her fury Leonie hurls a champagne bottle at the re 
clining gypsy. He hears it whizzing through the air, 
and raises his hands to protect his head. The bottle, hov- 
ever, catches the woodwork of the couch, and falls upon 
the floor in fragments. 

D’Albo gives utterance to a low laugh, 

‘* You dare not kill me,” he sneers., 

**T dare—I will,” sho answers, passionately, pacing the 
room, and breathing the most dreadful threats, 

The wind howls outside, the rain ceaselessly patters # 
the window ; now and again come the distant murmur of 
the troubled waters. '[he man in the artist’s room lies pet 
fectly still and listens, 
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Suddenly Leonie ceases her rapid pacings. She draws 
aside the curtains of the window and opens the shutters, 
und then the window. 

The wind and rain rush into the room, and the lamp 
upon the central table is extinguished. Very awful sounds 
tie fury of the storm. All the light they have is from the 
fi.ckering blaze of a sinking fire. 

‘What are you doing ?” D’Albo growls, 

The keen, biting wind, bearing drops of rain, beats 
upon his face, and sweeps through his hair. 

She does not answer. She stands still, gazing out upon 
the night. 

The colder the man grows the more he curses. 

After a time Leonie closes the window and resumes 
Ler seat. When she speaks her manner has quite changed. 

“What a night!” she says, in a low, meaning voice ; 
‘‘what a night this is, D’Albo! Was there ever such a 
night ?” 

He abuses her soundly for letting in the wet and wind. 

She continues, hewever, heedless of his abuse, and with 
strong emphasis : 

‘‘Was there ever such a night? Do you remember 
such a night, D’Albo? Cast your memory back, mon bon 
ami, and tell me if you remember such a night as this ?” 

The gypsy moves a little uneasily, but he only answers 
her with curses, 

“Ah, yes, my D’Albo, there was once such a night, 
when the rivers were swollen, when the fields were flooded, 
and when the tents of the gypsies were beaten down by 
the rain. How many years ago? Ah, well, it does not 
matter. It is longer than I care to remember.” 

The man is very silent now. There is a strange, wild 
expression on his face, and his fingers twitch with nervous 
dread. 

“Come, ray friend,” says Leonie, mockingly, ‘‘ you do 
not drink.” . 

She fills his glass with raw brandy, half fills her own 
with the same spirit, and then makes up the other halt 
with champa7ne, 

‘Drink, my amiable one,” she cries—‘‘drink, and we 
will pass the time by telling you a little story. Ah! it is 
a good story, too, and one that will interest you, my 
friend.” 

D’Albo does drink. Then he waits in silence. 

‘‘Hark to that wind! It howled just like that the 
night I mean. Listen to the rain ; it came down like that 
tue night I mean, It beat against the tents of a little 
band of gypsies. It made the ground sodden and wet. 
D» you listen, my good D’Albo ?” 

‘No, curse you,” is the gypsy’s angry reply. 

Leonie laughs bitterly. 

“Tt is well,” she says. ‘Still I will go on. Though 
the wind shrieked and the rain never ceased, two children 
sleep side by side on some filthy straw in one of those 
tents. ‘Lhey sleep as only those accustomed to a hard life 
can sleep. It is very, very dark, and there is nothing to 
be heard but the wind and the rain, the rain and the 
wind.” 

D’Albo looks very eager and very anxious. He drains 
the remainder of his spirit at a gulp, while Leonie watches 
his growing agitation with calm composure. 

**You grow interested, my friend, and it rejoices me to 
see it,” she sneeringly observes. 

The gypsy scowls at her frightfully, and again awful 
words escape him. 

“ Presently through the wind and the rain a man steals ; 
a man very like you, my good friend, D’Albo, very like, 
He has a lantern in his hand, and with much care he creeps 
into the tent, and throws the light of his lantern upon the 






faces of the children. 
believes so,” 

The gypsy starts, and a tremor appears to shoot through 
his frame. 

‘Some more cognac, my friend ?” continues Leonie. 
‘*Then this man, who is so like my friend D’Albo, takes 
one of the children up in his arms and carries her amongst 
the trees and—and, my good friend, D’Albo, strangles 
her.” 

Beads of perspiration now stand on the showman’s fore- 
head. 

‘*Tt’s a lie!” he screams—“ a hellish lie !” 

**You are still interested? Iam glad. Then the man 
—the man so like you, my friend—throws the body into 
a swollen, rapid stream, and the poor child’s corpse is 
carried away, away, away, far away. The little girl is 
missed in the morning, and then the man swears many 
oaths+-he could also swear, D’Albo—and says that she has 
run away, and that when he finds her he will lash her 
with much fury, and all the simple people believe him. 
Ah, yes! all but one ;” and Leonie pauses to watch the 
effect of her words. 

The gypsy’s face has turned to a queer color, and is ex- 
pressive of the most abject fear. 

‘Shall I tell you who that one was, my dear D’Albo ?” 
asks his tormentor. 

The gypsy growls out some words that are unintelli- 
gible, 

**It was the other child who did not believe him. The 
other child had not been asleep. Theother child followed 
him ; the other child saw all he did, and then, with a 
great fear at her heart, crept back to her filthy straw.” 

D’Albo forces a dry, hoarse laugh. 

**You are mad,” he cries, gaspingly. 
enough,” 

**Not yet, friend D’Albo, not yet. All the next day 
that man was searching about that straw and that tent. 
He was very uneasy. He had lost something. He could 
not find it. He had lost something that might hang him. 
It was a little locket. It belonged to the murdered girl. 
He was terrified lest he had left it on her neck. But he 
hadn’t. It had become unfastened, and had fallen amongst 
the straw. The other girl found it, and hid it, and has 
kept it ever since—to bring the murderer to justice when 
she chooses.” 

D’Albo starts to his feet. 

‘**Tt’s a lie !” he screams, in awful tones, 

‘Tt is no lie, It is here.” 2 

(To be continued.) 


They are both asleep —at least he 


‘“‘T have heard 





Aumost everybody is familiar with the ode known as 

‘The Burial of Sir John Moore,” beginning : 
** Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried.” 

Medwin, writing of it, records a conversation between 
Byron and Shelley, when a question arose as to which was 
the finest ode in the English language. Shelley contended 
for Coleridge’s ode on Switzerland, beginning “‘ Ye clouds.” 
Moore’s melodies were quoted ; some one then mentioned 
Campbell’s ‘* Hohenlinden,” when Lord Byron started up, 
and said, ‘I will show you an ode you have never seen, 
which I consider equal to the best that the age has brought 
forth.” He left the table, and returning with a magazine, 


read the anonymous contribution on Sir John Moere. 
‘* Perfect,” said he, as he finished reading it, 
and he repeated again : 

* But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 


‘* Perfect,” 





With his martial cloak around him,” 
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, al aa : panions, looking up at the feeder, as much as to say, 
TAMENESS OF A SPARROW, ** You wouldn’t have the heart to meddle with me.” Cer- 

Ir has been noted that animals injured in any way be- | tain prowling cats were usually on the watch for birds at 
come more trustful in man than those of their kind possess- | these times, and the little cripple showed much dexterity 
ing the usual vigor. A young sparrow, that had received | in avoiding them. After a while, it got bold enough to 








A CHRISTMAS CAROL ON THE OCEAN, 


some hurt, perhaps through a fall, which did not entirely ; perch on the window-ledge, and peep through, in antici- 
disable it, but obliged it to hop with difficulty, used to | pation of the customary dole of food. It was observable 
attend with its companions at a morning levee, where | that the bird was not spitefully treated by its companions, 
crumbs and sopped fragments of bread were freely distrib- | as is said sometimes to be the case. 

uted in a garden in a London suburb. It was soon noticed : —> a 

that the bird would approach much nearer than its com- | 


Years do not make sages ; they only make old men. 
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PERDITA. —“ THE LIGHT DRAPERIES OF HER LITTLE BED WERE 
WREATHED IN LEAPING TONGUES OF CRIMSON AND GOLD, AS 
THE SUMMER WIND, STEALING THROUGH THE OPEN WINDOW, 
FANNED THE SUDDEN FLAME.” 


PERDITA. 


Sue did not come like the babe Arthur, cradled on a 
wave of flame, nor was she left mysteriously on the door- 
step during a stormy midnight, but through the open bay- 
window of a dainty cottage came a puff of aromatic wind 
against the good-humored face of Thomas Goldwin, bach- 
elor—a slanting shower of sunlight, and a peculiar sound, 
half-crow, half-chuckle, unfamiliar to Mr. Goldwin’s ears. 

‘** Peter,” said Mr. Goldwin, taking his pipe out of his 
mouth, ‘‘ what is that ?” 
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PERDITA. 





Peter Roots, gardener, valet, confidential friend and 
factotum, professed ignorance, and the two men went out 
into the garden to investigate. 

What a garden was that ! 

A vast hollow square of rustling beeches; a level of 
velvet sward, furbelowed with rare dahlias, great beds of 
tulips and white masses of syringa-bushes. 

They found her sitting in the midst of a bed of tulips 
near the gate, which was open, and her brown, dimpled 
fingers had pulled the glowing petals in a rainbow-shower 
over her. 

Mr. Goldwin was conscious at first of only one thing— 
that some round, brown, dimpled being, with eyes like 
stars, a head crowned with a tangled mass of ebony curls, 
parted lips of scarlet, and cheeks like bejarias, had wrought 
more destruction amongst his expensive floral treasures 
than a plague of caterpillars ; but when the creature looked 
up at him, and, with a bubbling laugh, rapidly got on its 
hands and knees, and crawled to him, patting his big feet 
with a hand as soft and small as the petal of a flower, Mr. 
Goldwin touched Peter Roots on the arm. 

** What do you say it is, Peter ?” he asked. 

*T’m pretty safe in saying as it’s a child,” replied 
Peter ; ‘‘and it wouldn’t be no way risky to observe as 
it’s a girl.” 

**Pick her up off the damp ground,” commanded Mr. 
Goldwin. 

“*T’ll not be a party to no sich nonsense, no ways !” said 
Peter, severely. ‘‘ What with stray dogs, and cats, and 
old hosses, and venerable cows, the place is more like a 
hospital than a gentlemanly residence, as advertised as 
such it was. I'll not touch her !” 

And Peter banged his straw hat firmly down on his 
bristly gray hair, and walked off to roll the already velvety 
turf, keeping a jealous eye on his master, however, to ob- 
serve the course of events. 

Mr. Goldwin—a gaunt old gray figure in the rosy Sum- 
mer sun, with a scholarly stoop in the shoulders, and ab- 
sent oyes—looked helplessly down at the brown creature 
caressing his huge slippers, and then, very much like a 
derrick lifting an elephant, raised her from the ground, 
and trotted into the cottage with her. 

** Mrs. Lucinda !” he called, ‘‘ come here, if you please.” 

Into the scholastic shades of the study presently rustled 
a Tittle old lady, as dry and yellow as an Autumn leaf, and a 
languid, dlasé man of about five-and-twenty raised himself 
in a sleepy, hollow chair, from a doze over a French novel, 
and turned a pair of evil, handsome blue eyes on Mr, 
Goldwin and his charge. 

“ What, in the name of all the Olympian deities, have 
you got there, uncle ?” he asked, with an undercurrent of 
instinctive irony in his polished voice and ivory face. 

‘For massy’s sake !” ejaculated Mrs. Lucinda, ‘The 
pretty dear! Wherever did she turn up from, Mr. Gold- 
win, sir ?” 

“«That I cannot tell, my good Mrs. Lucinda,” said Mr. 
Goldwin ; and added, with a little touch of quaint humor, 
‘‘she is, in the nature of an insect, destructive to my 
prize tulips, She wrought rare havoc amongthem. Take 
her away, Mrs, Lucinda, and see to her well-being, until 
such time as we discover her owners, or, more properly 
speaking, her parents or lawful guardians, Nephew, she 
is a comely little creature.” 

And in this manner Perdita became an inmate of Mr, 


Goldwin’s establishment, 
* * 


* * 7 * 7 


Hugh Goldwin flung himself back into his chair with a 
scowl worthy of Eblis, and threw a crabbedly written letter 
dvuwa beside his plate with a curse both loud and deep, 





and which had the effect of bringing his companion’s eyes 
on him from the chocolate she was languidly stirring in a 
Sévres cup with a spoon of fretted gold. 

She was a tall, slim woman, with a dark Assyrian face, 
like that of a Semiramis, and brilliant eyes, with a brood- 
ing fire in them that suited well with a certain air of sup- 
pressed violence in her. Her hair hung about her shoul- 
ders in funereal masses, as though it had been torn by a 
fierce wind, and the scarlet shawl of priceless cashmere 
wreathed round her lent a lurid tinge to her deeply olive 
skin. 

The room was painted and draped in a tawny gold, and 
a robe of the same peculiar hue flowed out about her feet. 

There was nothing voluptuous in the woman’s dark 
beauty, but there was a power and a half-dormant force in 
it that was startling. 

** What does that mean ?” she asked, in a refined, sonor- 
ous voice, folding her long, dark hands on her tawny 
robes, and looking at her companion. 

**Tt means,” he said, ‘‘that Iam no longer my uncle’s 
heir, but dispossessed for a stranger. May a million 
curses blight her !” ’ 

She lifted one of the drifting locks of pall-like hair to 
her mouth, and bit at it, looking at him fixedly. 

‘*And what does that mean?” she asked, her voice 
clanging a little. 

‘‘Tt means,” he said, striking the table furiously with 
his clinched hand, ‘that instead of being—as my uncle 
supposes—wealthy and independent of him, I am an abso- 
lute beggar. It also means——” 

**Go on,” she said, with a slow, an awful smile darken- 
ing her face. 

‘* Well,” he said, defiantly, ‘‘it means, Ayesha, that we 
must part.” 

**T am your wife,” she said, still regarding him fixedly ; 
‘‘why should we part, Hugh Goldwin ? I am still in the 
zenith of my popularity, and I can work for both. Wealth 
flows to my feet, and what is mine is yours.” 

Though she said these words of pleading, there was a 
burning irony in them that struck Hugh Goldwin like a 
lash of flame. 

‘* Curse you,” he said, with uncontrollable hate in every 
line of his evil face, *‘ you blast my sight! Only for you I 
might have retrieved my fortunes by marriage—only for 
you 4 

**Stop !” she said, imperiously, and striking a bell at 
her side. She looked at him mockingly. ‘I have not 
stood much in your way,” she said. ‘‘ Here, Mingo!” 

A little mulatto page, in a gorgeous Moorish dress, ap- 
peared in the draped archway. 

She drew a little perfumed note from her dress, and held 
it up before Goldwin. 

The direction on it caught his eyes, and he sprang up 
and toward her like a tiger. 

‘*You may have it,” she said, ‘* Mingo found it, and 
brought it tome. It is an acceptance of your proposal of 
marriage from General Wybro’s only child and heiress.” 

She flung it to him, and rose, biting her hair, and draw- 
ing it round her face and over her bosom like a vail, from 
which her eyes glared steadily upon him. 

** You have only forestalled my intention of leaving you, 
since I discovered all from that note,” she said. ‘But in 
parting from me, from your lawful but unacknowledged 
wife, remember, you wed death, ruin and despair.” 

Her voice fell with every word, and she spoke the last 
in a hissing whisper, that pierced his ear like a shaft of 
polished steel, and with an air of suppressed violence and 
fury that made him—and he was no coward—tremble in 
every fibre of his being. 
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Looking at him over her shoulder, she walked away, 
and turned in the doorway, holding the flaming gold of 
the drapery above her head with one jeweled hand. 

She lifted the other to her mcath, and with her teeth 
tore from the third finger a plain gold ring, lacer:.ting the 
delicate flesh as she did so. 

She flung it on the carpet at his feet, dwelt for a mo- 
ment on his face, as though to burn its look of hatred and 
evil into her memory, and the next instant he was alone ; 
and before a month was over he had married Alice Wybro, 
and the general had discarded her utterly. 

In another month the general was dead, and every dollar 
he possessed was bequeathed to a noble charity. 

Hugh Goldwin was reaping the whirlwind. 

a * % * * * * 

Perdita, one of the loveliest creatures that ever counted 
sixteen Summers, sat with folded hands under the beech- 
trees, watching the antics of a little King Charles dog and 
a huge Newfoundland puppy as they rolled and tumbled 
on the sward, and made sudden sallies amongst the rose- 
bushes, to thé amusement of their gleeful little mistress, 
and the anguish of Peter Roots, whom the last fifteen 
years had changed but little. 

Perdita had woven herself a coronal of vivid roses, and 
old Mr. Goldwin, sitting on a rustic bench beside her, 
found her lovely face so much more attractive than the 
great tome on his knee, that he had closed the book and 
was looking at her fondly over his gold-rimmed spectacles, 

‘* How you have grown!” he said, ‘* Hugh will scarcely 
know you. Poor fellow! his marriage has turned out 
rather unfortunately. But his father left him rich, I 
wish he had been more of your age, my heiress.” 

‘*Why, Uncle Tommy ?” asked Perdita, her great eyes, 
deep and dark as mountain tarns, full of wonder as she 
raised them to his, 

“It would have amalgamated two great fortunes,” said 
Mr. Goldwin, rubbing his hands slowly. 

“IT don’t like him,” said Perdita, resting her chin on 
her palm, and looking up at the tender sky—a pale trans- 
parent green, flooded with. rose sweeping from the west, 
and in the great dome one radiant star quivering, though 
it was but an instant before that the sun had dropped be- 
hind the horizon, and the mountain-tops still rose like 
pinnacles of pearl flushed with rose and gold. 

Down some diamond track in the enchanted sunset Per- 
dita had her maiden vision of some fairy prince coming— 
valiant, tender and beautiful—in the flush and vigor of his 
May, to woo and win her; and when Hugh Goldwin 
stepped from behind her, with a light langh at her words 
—haggard, handsome, and more like Eblis than ever in 
the tender, virgin freshness of the dewy evening on which 
he came, like a bat against the sun—she sprang up witha 
throb of fear and dislike. 

‘*We did not expect you for an hour yet, Hugh,” said 
Mr. Goldwin. ‘‘ How is Alice ?” 

“Very well, thanks,” he said, languidly ; ‘*so sorry she 
couldn’t come with me! How do you do, my sweet little 
coy ? How you have grown !” 

“She is quite a young lady now,” said Mr. Goldwin, 
rubbing his hands gleefully, ‘ Must look out for a hus- 
band for her soon—eh, Perdita? But come in, Hugh, 
and get the dust off before dinner.” 

* * * * # * * 

Perdita slept with a tide of moonlight sweeping across 
her from the lofty French window ; a guileless Sleeping 
Beauty, shadowed with curtains of lace-like snowdrifts, 
and smiling in her sleep, as children do, 

The room was a pretty, maiden bower, with airy nymphs 
radiant as pearl in the midnight moonlight, catching back 











the floating draperies from window and couch. A drift of 
snowy clouds seemingly floating across the ceiling, and 
the star-eyed angels of Correggio leaning tueir rosy cheeks 
on the floating vapor, and silently seeming to watch the 
sleeper. 

One struck from a distant clock, and at the same mo- 
ment the room-door was pushed open with a complete ab- 
sence of all sound, and Hugh Goldwin crossed the thresh- 
old. The room was brilliantly light, and, shutting the door 
behind him, he advanced a pace, and with keen eyes, like 
those of a famine-stricken wolf, he looked intently round 
the apartment. 

‘*My money squandered on a nameless beggar!” he 
muttered, with a furious motion of his hand toward Per- 
dita, who stirred in her sleep, smiled and sighed, touched, 
perhaps, by some sleeping sense of the deadly eddy sweep. 
ing its hideous circles toward her, for already —so swift 
are the movements of evil—the light draperies of her little 
bed were wreathed with a lurid rose, deepening to leaping 
tongues of crimson and gold, as the Summer wind, steal- 
ing through the half-open window, fanned the sudden 
flame, 

Before ten minutes had elapsed the whole cottage was 
buried in a sea of flame, and in the first dawning of the 
day, Mr. Goldwin sat under the beeches looking at the 
ruin of his home, and with the ashes of desolation sprinkled 
on his bowed head. 

Perdita had perished in the mysterious flames, and 
Hugh Goldwin, standing a pace behind, the unsuspected 
angel of death and desolation, felt his soul reel with tri- 
umph as Mr, Goldwin lifted his huggard face to him. 

‘You are my heir now, Hugh,” he said. “I am 
stricken, boy, stricken !” 

Hugh raised his hand to hide the triumph in his lying, 
beautiful eyes, and bowed his head in a semblance of de- 
cent grief, 

‘Tf she could have been saved to you, uncle !” he said, 
while he gloated over the evident shock the old man’s life 
had plainly received by the death of his darling. 

The sun rolled in a blaze of Tyrian dyes over the crests 
of the great mountains, and a ridge of fire ran along their 
granite crests, and at the same moment a woman in a 
tawny robe, wet with the dew, and dank masses of ebon 
hair clinging to neck and bosom, glided before them, out- 
lined against the ‘awful rose” of the dawn—an Assyrian- 
faced woman, before whom Hugh shrank and shivercd, 
with hair clinging to a deathly brow, livid and damp with 
the clammy touch of terror. 

He put out his hand and eaught the great beech, star- 
ing on her with glaring eyes. But she never looked at him, 

She fell on her knees before the old man, and stretched 
out her long arms to him, 

‘“*T want my child!” she cried, ‘I want to look on 
her face—I, whose eyes have so hungered to see but the 
flutter of her dress for fifteen years, that I seem to have 
lived in flames. Give me my child, or I shall die !” 

‘Speak to her, Hugh,” said Mr. Goldwin, lifting his 
shaggy, grand old head from his chest in vague bewilder- 
ment. ‘I have no child now, my poor woman !” 

She rolled her great eyes on the pallid man leaning 
against the old tree, down the gray trunk of which a 
tender ripple of golden light was stealing. 

‘Where is my child ?” she said, biting ata coil of the 
hair she was mechanically wringing in her bronze hands. 

**T tried to save her,” said Hugh, forcing the words 
from stiff lips—‘‘if you are the mother of the deserted 
child my uncle adopted.” 

She gave no sign of recognition, but looked up at him, 
winding the hair round her hands, 
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**T am,” she said. ‘I was a poor widow—a starving 
wretch, and the day that saw me without bread to give 
her, I left her, with her beauty to plead for her, in this 
spot. I want her now.” 

“On my soul [” said Hugh, ‘‘I risked my life to save 
hers. Look!” He pointed to the ruins, smoldering and 
smoking, with a shaking hand. ‘She lies there; I saw 
her fall back into the flames ; I—I battled with them to 
save her, Ayesha! I swear I did !” 

She wrung the false oath from him, as she did his men- 
tion of her name, with the awful questioning of her sombre 
eyes, and Mr. Goldwin raised his head as Hugh lifted his 
right arm skyward in fearful attestation of his words, 

‘**Poor thing,” he said—*‘ poor mother !” 

Her dark eyes softened at his words of pity, but she 
never removed their unwinking gaze from the haggard 
man, whose blood was turning to ice as his eyes were held 
to hers. 

She slowly raised her arm and pointed behind him, 
and, as under some spell, he turned and followed her 
gesture, 

From the shadow of the beeches—no scar or scorch on 
her, the jubilant light of the morning resting on her bean- 
teous head—sprang Perdita, and fell with a ery of joy into 
Mr. Goldwin’s arms, stretched out to her as a man would 
stretch his arms to the spirit of the beloved dead. 

And then Ayesha rose, for a moment sublimely great in 
her wrongs, and hurled her anathema against the perjured 
wretch, who quailed before her. 

In words of fire she told how she had gained entrance 
unperceived to the cottage, and hid herself in her daugh- 
ter’s room, to feast her hungry eyes on the girl’s face. 


Hugh’s diabolical act, and 
how, strong in the fury of her 
rage and love, she had borne 
the girl from the burning 
room, and hidden her until 
such time as her swift ven- 
geance should grind the in- 
tended murderer to powder, 
like a sudden thunderbolt. 

And then she paused, defy- 
ing him with lion-like eyes, as 
she saw a subtle change creep- 
ing over his pallid face, as the 
folds of the cobra brighten 
luridly when he crests his 
head to strike his prey. 

His muscles stiffened, his 
hand slipped rapidly to his 
bosom. She stood but a pace 
removed from him, and he 
suddenly flung out his long 
arm, and struck her with 
mighty force on the breast. 

A blaze of gems—carbuncles 
and diamonds— caught the sun 
from the hilt of the sting-like 
dagger he left in her bosom, 
and before any one could pre- 
vent it, Hugh Goldwin had 
bounded into the road, and 
fled like a whirlwind. 

But Ayesha lived, and the 
man fled where none pursued. 
ina ail His thrust had been turned 
aside by some of the orna- 
ments of her dress, and a 
mere scratch had been its only result. 

Ayesha—a restless and impassioned soul—could not 
live without her Art, and one night while returning from 
the theatre, the horses of her carriage knocked down and 
trampled an intoxicated wretch, staggering on the road- 
way. 

He was dead when they lifted him from the gutter, and 
Ayesha leant her regal head over him for a second. 

“*See that he is buried decently,” she said, to those 
about her. ‘‘I knew him once ;” and so went her way, 
with a solemn awe in her heart, to her quiet home, 

And the next day they buried Hugh Goldwin. 

When Perdita married, Ayesha left the stage, and went 
down the hill of life by a rosier and more peaceful path 
than her weary feet had ever known before. 

7 * ” 7 * * * 
And so the mill of God had ground out his retribution. 
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| Tue OLp Souprer’s Story. 
| You was e-askin’ just now, sir, bout them native soldiers 
we've been a-gettin’ over from India—would they fight or 
not, when it came to the push ? Well, I’ve seen a pretty 
good deal of ’em in my time, I have ; and it’s my belief 
that, if you give’em good officers they’ll go anywhere and 
do anything. 

You see, most folks that haven’t been out there, they 
thinks of India as if’twas all one place, and every man 
Jack of ’em jist like every other ; whereas, bless yer! 





there’s more nations there nor what there are in all Europe, 
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and as different from each other as a Turk from a French- 
man. A Sikh ain’t like a Bengalee, and a Bengalee ain't 
like a Ghoorka, and a Ghoorka ain’t like a Mahratta ; and 
tryin’ to judge of one on ’em by another is jist like judgin’ 
of a man’s inside by the color of his whiskers. 

When I first went out to India, ’twas jist afore our ex- 
pedition in Nepaul ; and o’ course everybody was talkin’ of 
the Ghoorkas and spinnin’ all sorts of yarns about ’em, 
some true and some not. As for me, I snapped my fingers 
at the whole consarn ; for, like most young sodgers till 
they larn what’s what, I thought a British reg’lar, with a 
good baynet in his fist, a match for anything upon the 
earth, or under it, either. But, one day, I happened to 
hear our senior major a-tellin’ the other officers how he’d 
seen the Rajah of somewhere or other set a Ghoorka to 
tackle a full-grown tiger single-handed, with nothing but 
one of them great sickle-shaped knives of theirn ; and the 
feller did the whole job in half a minute, hamstringin’ 
him with one blow and cuttin’ his skull open with the 
next. (A fact.) Now, that I knowed that Major N—— 
warn’t the man to tell a lie, not if his life was on it, that 
set me thinkin’ a bit. 

Old Jack Adams, my front rank man, was a great chum 
of mine just then ; so I goes to him and I says: 

** Jack, the first time you see a Ghoorka, jist p’int him 
out to me, will yer ?” 

**T’ll do that,” says he. 

Sure enough, a day or two arter that we halted by a na- 
tive village, and there was a whole crowd of the black 
chaps (fine, tall, handsome fellows they were, most on ’em) 
gathered round a little dark-faced hop-o’-my-thumb no 
bigger’n a boy, with a pair o’ black eyes that twitched and 
rolled like a monkey’s, who was a-cuttin’ sitch capers as I 
never see’d, with his heels 
higher than his head. 

** Now, Sam,” says old Jack, 
** which o’ that lot looks hkest 
a Ghoorka, d’ye think ?” 

** Well,” says I, ‘‘any of ’em 
’ud do well enough, ’cept that 
little whipper-snapper in the 
middle, as ain’t fit to call a 
man at all.” 

Old Jack gives a queer kind 
o’ chuckle, and then he just 
Bays : 

** It’s him /” 

** Well, I’m blowed !” says 
I. ‘Are we going to fight 
sitch things as them? Why, 
they’d jist about do to wipe 
our baynets on when the reg’- 
lar scrimmage was over !” 

You see, sir, I was green in 
them days, and knowed no 
better than to take a man by 
his looks ; but I found out my 
mistake afore long, as you'll 
Bee, 

Well, I needn’t tell yer bout 
the Nepaul expedition, for 
you’ve likely read the whole 
story in one o’ them big books 
of your’n ; but it was tough 
work, 1 can tell yer ! 

What with marching all 
night and fighting all day, we 
was pretty near tired out be- 
fore’twas half over, I see’d a 
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man of my comp’ny reg’lar fall asleep on the ‘line o’ 
march, and tramp on with his eyes shut nigh on to half an 
hour, till at last he trips over a log, and comes down on 
his nose sitch a crash as woke him fast enough. And 
when he seed how ’twas he shakes his fist at the log, and 
says, quite savage-like: 

** Blow this rubbishin’ old country!’ says he. ‘‘ Why, 
aman can’t even have a quiet nap for half an hour with- 
out breakin’ his head !” 

(Extravagant as this story may seem, it is perfectly au- 
thentic, and has more than one parallel in the history of 
the Russian campaign of 1812.) 

Well, sir, we were marching one night along one o’ them 
nasty little jungle-paths, so narrer that we had to go single 
file every now and again, and I was just thinking what a 
pretty job it ’ud be, s’posing we was to be attacked jist 
then, when, all to once, down tumbles a man right in front 
of me, cut a’most in two through the thick cross-belts, 
and no more sign of who done it nor if he’d been struck 
by lightning ! 

I don’t think I ever felt so queer in my life, and, indeed, 
to sce a man drop dead that way all in a moment, without 
rhyme or reason, was enough to give one a turn. 

The next minute down goes another, and then a third ; 
but I had my eyes about me this time, and I catches sight 
of a sort o’ shadow flittin’ away into the bushes, Quick 
as winkin’ I up piece and let fly. 

There was a crash in the thicket like a wildcat jumpin’, 
and when we ran up, there lay a Ghoorka on his back, 
shot plumb through his body. And what d’ye think, sir? 
he’d actilly took a flying leap across the path, three times 
over, and cut down a man each time! And as he lay 
dyin’ there he held up three fingers, and shook ’em at us 
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with a reg’lar grin of joy, as much as to say, ‘‘ I’ve settled 
three on yer, anyhow!” and he died without givin’ a 
groan. That’s what I calis a man, and no mistake ! 

I seed old Jack Adams a-lookiu’ at me out of the corner 
of his eye ; and as we “‘fell-in” again, he gits alongside 
o’ me, and he whispers : 

** Well, Sam, what do you say to the Ghoorkas now?” 

I didn’t say nothin’, sir, but I can tell yer I thoughia 
pretty good lot. 


LING HOLME: WINDERMERE. 


Tue rivers feed thee from the valleys round, 
And rills from clustering mountains, Windermere; 
And in thy wind-stirred waters moves the sound 
Of life from a!l thy sources, far or near. 
Thy deep, low murmurs to the listening ear 
Rise in harmonic echoes, and resound 
The pattering becks that from the far cliff bound, 
The roaring fall, the wind in grasses sere. 


Full-memoried lake! I would that this my soul, 
Or whatsoe’er in me is most of me, 
Could treasure ev'n as thou the echoes past; 
Learning a fuller utterance as years roll, 
Tender from téfrs, yet glad with innocent glee, 
And Love, the first tone, lingering to the last! 


THE DOCTOR. 


A story, too gool to remuin unpublished, is told of 
Doctor Crawford, whilom Major-General U. 8. Army, Cap- 
tain Maclay, late of the 8th Infantry, and the late Lieu- 
tenant A. D. Tree, 2d Dragoons. Captain Maclay, as- 
sisted by Doctor Crawford, had charge of a detachment of 
r-cruits, conducting and distributing them to the various 
posts in Texas. In their march they spent a night at 
Austin, the two officers being entertained by Lieutenant 
Tree at the Arsenal, the ory military establishment in the 
city. Austin was the headquorters of General Harney, 
whose residence was perched upon a hill overlooking the 
city, amid wide-spreading-live oaks, and grounds such as 
are rarely seen. Tree, being quartermaster and com- 
missary, had his quarters at the Arsenal, and whilst the 
general entertained the ‘‘ quality,” it fell to the lientenant’s 
lot to “take ia” subs, ‘‘ et id genus omnes.” 

Maclay and the doctor stopped with Tree, disposing of 
tneir traps and impediment in the common room, which, 
by-the-way, served as parlor, dining-room and bed-room, 
Amongst other of the doctcr’s stores, he had a jug of fine 
old Otard brandy, which he had been nursing and cherish- 
ing with as much care as he would have tendod a sick baby. 
Mack had made several demonstrations upon it during the 
previous march, but the doctor was too vigilant for him, 
and constantly prevented his well-meant eflorts to broach 
the sacred jug. 

Tree had always been esieemed the very prince of good 
fellows, and his hospitality knewno bounds. Now, Craw- 
ford was as verdant as they make them, and this was his 








first military service. Maclay had had his little jokes with 
him on the march, and had deputed him to a sort of quasi | 
command of the detachment, arming him for this purpose 
with a huge bludgeon. 

On one occasion, in the morning before commencing th 
march, the wagon-master came to the frre where the two 
men were standing, remarking to Maclay that he would 
have to put some “hounds in the hospital-wagon before 
they could move.” 

“Very well,” said Maclay ; * put them in.” 


As soon as the man went away to execute his work tho 
doctor said : 

‘‘ Captain, did I understand you rightly—that they were 
to put hounds into the hospital-wagon ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, and he has gone to d» it.” 

‘*Well, captain, I must. remonstrate against any such 
outrage. I protest against it, sir, and I shall use all the 
force of my authority as medical officer of this detachment 
to prevent it. Steward, if any one attempts to put a dog 
into the hospital-wagon knock him down. Such may have 
been the practica in this benighted country heretofor, but 
I'll teach them better.” 

With this he approached the wagon, grasping his blud- 
geon, his eye flashing war upon the entire shebang, and 
especially upon the wagon-master, who now camo with his 
assistants to execute the work in hand. The doctor 
watched them closely, and noticing that their attention 
was directed to the forepart of the wagon, it suddenly oc- 
curred to him that he had been sold. He commenced by 
questioning the men as to the name of this, that and the 
other part, till he came to the ‘‘ hounds.” As soon as the 
word was uttered he ‘‘crabbed.” 

Maclay had related this incident to Tree, as proof of the 
doctor’s greenness, and as an inducement to him to enter 
into a conspiracy to rob the latter of the precious contents 
of his jug. As the afternoon wore away, and night and a 
hearty supper prepared the party for the inevitable post- 
prandial pipe, and both Maclay and Tree being afflicted 
with an inordinate thirst, the latter exclaimed, as if he 
had but just spied it : 

**Doctor, what have you in that jug ? 
or what ?” 

‘That, sir,” quoth the doctor, ‘‘that is a little old 
brandy I was taking along ; would you mind trying a little 
of it ?” 

‘* Thanks,” said Tree. **I would not mind. Mack, what 
do you say ?” 

*‘Oh! a thimbleful; just a settler for your excellent 
dinner, Tree. I had no idea it was brandy you had in that 
jug, doctor ; I thought it was horse-medicine, or some- 
thing of that sort.” 

‘*Drink hearty, gentlemen ! drink hearty !’’ quoth the 
doctor. 

Their glasses being filled, Tree gave as a toast : 

**Our distinguished guest, Doctor Crawford !” 

The doctor made a speech in response. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘this is an unexpected compli- 
ment. My ancestors had all been most distinguished mil- 
itary men, and I aspired, from my earliest youth upward, 
to emulate their well-gotten fame. My education, fortu- 
nately, has fitted me for the position of surgeon in the 
army. A step, gentlemen, in the right direction, and He 
who watches over the destiny of nations may have in store 
for me something better in the future, I thank you, 
gentlemen, for the distinguished honor you have been 
pleased to confer upon me.” 

**Hear! hear!” and great applause from the other 
parties. oe 

Maclay then taking up an old newspaper, began to read 
it, apparently with great attention. 

“Why, Tree,” he cried, ‘‘old Loomis is married |” 

«The h—! he is! When did he marry ?” 

** Last October.” 

“Well, well, well! that requires a sentiment! Fill your 
glasses, gentlemen! H-re’s to our most distinguished 
guest, Doctor C:awford !” 

The doctor made another speech, elaborating a little on 
his first effort, and with increased applause. 

Resuming their pipes, and chatting a little while on 
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frontier life and various other interesting military sub- 
jects, Tree took up the old paper, and began to read it in- 
tently. Finally he exclaimed : 

‘*Why, Mack,” said he, **old Loomis is married !” 

“The h—I he is! When did he marry ?” 

** Last October.” 

‘Well, well, well! That demands a sentiment! Here’s 
to our distinguished guest, Doctor Crawford! Till your 
glasses, gentlemen !” 

The doctor rose and delivered another address, which 
was received with profound applause. 

The night waned in this absurd fashion, each taking his 
turn in alliterating the same sentiment, whilst the doctor 
favored them, at each repetition, with a speech, The con- 
tents of the ample jug were perceptibly diminished, and 
the doctor grew none the wiser in the course of this im- 
promptu carouse, for he recounted it afterward to the 
writer of this sketch, remarking that Maclay and Tree were 
the most extraordinary characters he ever met, 

‘*Why, sir, they’d read of old Loomis’s marriage over 
and over again, as if they’d never heard of it before.” So 
the phrase, ‘‘ Old Loomis is married,” became poprlar in 
the army, signifying an invitation to drink. 


THE DRUM. 


* Rataplan ! 
Rataplan! , 


Rataplan ! 
For the drum, the drum, it rattles so loud.” 


Tne abolition of the drum in the French army marks an 
epoch in history. It was in the French service that the 
drum attained its highest pitch of warlike glory. Itseems, 
at first sight, strange that the signal for its downfall 
should go forth from the nation in whose annals its best 
services are embalmed. 

Not that it is so strange, however. The drum belongs 
essentially to the past. It was the battle-music of the 
days when armies fought hand to hand. Now tho rattle 
of long-range musketry and the thunder of the great guns 
drown its voice altogether, and the notes that once set 
boiling the blood of cowards and of brave men alike have 
no significance in the oratorio of death which steals its 
awful music from the very elements, 

The ragged legions marching grimly through the snows 
to beat the Austrians back from the frontier were a very 
different class of heroes from the trim fellows who cam- 
paign blithely against the Kroumirs to the merry signals 
of the bugle. The bloody trails their hay-bound feet left 
in the icy mire from Paris to Rhine have imprinted a more 
glorious track through history, though, and the hoarse 
reverberations of the sheepskin-covered cylinders, beaten 
by those pallid children of the streets, who knew no more 
of fear than the instruments they thumped with their 
weazened little hands, will echo in story after the trumpet 
calls of Algiers have died away for ever. The beggar bat- 
talions of the great French wars, when all the land, already 
red with the rank dew of the guillotine, was trodden into 
bloody mire in the common struggle against the foreigner 
which set the first Empire upon its splendid pedestal, and 
the drum whose sonorous roll marshaled them to undying 
glory, belong together. They met their apotheosis in the 
battle-smoke which shrouded the Empire’s fall. 

The history of this instrument, whose stirring notes 
have rung in the ears of countless heroes, and cheered 
them on to victory, is probably as long as that of the 
human race. The drum—or rather a rude substitute for 
what we know by that name—has from time immemorial 








been the favorite instrument of all barbarous tribes. 
From the North Pole to Patagonia, from the great plains 
of America to the arid deserts of Asia, some form of a 
drum exists where no other instrument of melody—or, 
perhaps, we should rather say, of noise—is known. The 
scalp-dances of the Indian and the war-chants of the Tar- 
tar are measured by its beats; itis, as it has been, a chief 
factor in the merrymaking and the mourning of savages, 
for whom neither art nor nature as yeé possesses sweeter 
sounds, 

Sixteen hundred years before the Christian era there is 
clear record of the Egyptians having possessed drums, 
They doubtless obtained them from the East, for in Hin- 
doostan their legendary history goes back to the mystic 
gloom in which tradition is born. Theo Greeks ascribed 
their invention to Bacchus. Whoever did invent them, it 
is certain that he was one of the earliest forefathers of our 
race, Singularly enough, the Chinese, who claim the 
credit for pretty much every invention worth claiming 
credit for, have never set up any title to the creation of 
the drum. This fact may be explained by the theory that 
the drum does not make noise enough for the children of 
Confucius to go to battle by. Nothing short of war-gongs 
can create the clamor they need to help them in their 
serio-comic wars. 

In Asia the drum was an inseparable attribute of every 
aristocratic household. Magnificent kettle-drums of pol- 
ished metal, borne on splendidly caparisoned steeds, fol- 
lowed the great man on his journeys and campaigns. 
Savage chiefs made their marches to the harsh thump of 
rude drums fashioned of burned-out logs, with a sheep- 
skin over the end, and braids and festoons of their ene- 
mies’ teeth, and even skulls, dangling from them by way of 
ornament. In the Aztec temples were found war-drums, 
which the priests beat to call the people to arms as by a 
tocsin, made of serpents’ skins and enriched with rude 
filigrees and other »rnaments of gold. Go wherever wo 
please in the remotest history and we encounter the 
drum. Go anywhere on the earth’s surface to-day and we 
find the drum. It is the universal instrument, whose 
creation is in the power of the most untutored hands, and 
whose music possesses that simple cadence which all can 
understand, 

There are drums and drums, however. Let us look at 
the divisions into which modern advancement has dis- 
tributed them, before we glance at some of those curiosi- 
ties of barbaric ingenuity and jnventiveness which perpet- 
uate in the present the primitive affair upon which the 
improvements of civilization have been developed. 

Musicians divide the drum into thre. classes. One, and 
the lowest order, is that in which the instrument consists 
of a single skin stretched on a frame and open at the 
bottom. The tambourine and the modern Egyptian drum 
are representatives of this class, not to mention the instru- 
ments in use among many barbarian and savage tribes. 
Another order is that of the drums which are made by 
stretching two skins over the ends of a cylinder, thus 
forming the familiar side-drum. A third, and the only 
really artistically musical instrument of the class, is the 
kettle-drum, 

The kettle-drums are called pauken in German; in 
French, timbales (now many of our readers do not recall 
that most rollicking and naughty of operas bouffe, the 
‘‘Timbale d’Argent !) ; in Spanish, atabales, and in Italian, 


tympani, The Italian name comes directly from the 
ancients. The Greeks and Romans called the drum tym- 
panium, The generic title of the modern drum, however, 


can be traced straight back to the Saracens and Moors, 
who introduced the instrument into Europe in the misty 
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THE CONTINENTAL DRUMMER AND FIFER, 


and romantic past when they had a footing there. 
called the drum tumbur. 
Italians, tumburo; the Spaniards, tambor ; the Germans, 
trommel; the Danes, trom; and the English, drum. 


They 


The kettle-drum consists of a metallic shell, generally of 


copper, though French kettle-drums are made of brass, in 
the shape of a stew-kettle. The head is of vellum, which, 
being first wetted, is then stretched by means of an iron 
rim around the head of the shell. When it dries it forms 
a surface smooth and stiff by tension as a board. In ad- 
dition to this natural tension the head may be tightened 
or slackened by screws working on the rim which stretches 
it. Two kettle-drums are always used together in orches- 
tras or the cavalry, where one is carried on each side of the 
horse’s neck, One of these instruments is tuned down 


The French call it tambour ; the | 


| to the key-note, and the other to the fifth of the key. 
Even two kettle-drums are not enough for some orches- 
| tral music. Berlioz says that it took seventy years to 
| discover that three kettle-drums were possible in an 
orchestra. Auber’s overture to ‘‘ Massaniello,”” Spohr’s 
** Historical Symphony,” and other famous pieces, require 
three kettle-drums, and in No, 17 of the score of ‘* Robert 
| le Diable” Meyerbeer uses three drums in the keys of C, 
G and D. In his ‘‘ Requiem,” Berlioz had, besides fifty 
| brass instruments, eight pairs of kettle-drums played by 
| ten drummers, two of the pairs having two drummers 
| each. 
| Kettle-drums used in orchestras stand on iron tripods. 
They are beaten, when the best implement is used, with 
| sticks made of whalebone, with a small wooden button at 
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the end, covered with a very fine sponge. With these | down the sides of the cylinder from hoop to hoop. Each 
every effect, loud or soft, can be produced. Next in ex- | loop of this cord is surrounded by a sliding leather brace, 
cellence come flexible sticks, with a small knob made of | and by pushing these down, so as to draw the loops 
felt, and after them range the new-fashioned and, among | together, or up, so as to loosen them, the drum is tight- 
musicians, very unpopular, India-rubber disks. ‘The very | ened or slackened, and the clear, tense, or harsh, loose 
worst sticks are those which have the old-fashioned cork | notes produced. Some side-drums are made flatter, and 
knobs covered with leather. Composers call them ‘‘ melody | are tightened by rods and screws instead of cords, The 
murderers.” They obscure the clear ring which distin- | side-drum gets its name of ‘“‘snare-drum” from the fact 
guishes the kettle-drum almost entirely, reducing its notes | that several cords of catgut are stretched across the 
nearly to the hard, coarse level of the snare-drums. Thin, | lower end so loosely that they rattle at every stroke. 

transparent drum-skins have a better tone than thick, | There is a drum very like the snare-drum, but without 
opaque, white ones, Any large drum going below F in | the snares, which is called the tenor-drum. It was once 
key is devoid of real musical tone, its accent being mere | extensively used in military bands, instead of kettle- 
thunder. Skilléd kettle-drummers never strike the centre | drums, for beating the long roll. There is another sort of 
of the skin, but tap it about a quarter of its diameter from | tenor-drum, very long and narrow in form, used by the 
the rim. French peasantry in their peculiar music, and known as 

When musicians talk of drums they mean kettle-drums, | the ¢ambourin. lt would not be worth noticing, as it is 
always. Beethoven is said to have been the first com- | in favor nowhere and by no one else, except that Auber 
poser to perceivé that the kettle-drum, instead of being | has introduced it in the overture to ‘Le Philtre.” 
merely useful to beat the rhythm, as are the side and bass The bass-drum is the giant among drums. - It is so well 
drums, possessed, 
thanks to its metallic 
body, certain clearly 
musical notes, At any 
rate, up to the time 
when he made use of 
it in his wonderful 
compositions, it was 
® mere machine for 
the production of 
noise. He raised it to 
the dignity of a solo 
instrument. Instead 
of writing down the 
parts, as formerly, 
like horn and trumpet 
parts in the key of C, 
with an indication at 
the beginning as to 
how they were to be 
tuned, he wrote the 
real notes for them, 
and the orchestra 
drummer, from being 
qualified for his posi- 
tion by his muscle 
alone, became a mu- 
sician, and his craft 
an art. 

The ordinary drum, 
dear to the militia 
and the small boy, 
consists of a wooden 
or brass cylinder, 
with a skin head at 
each end, The skins 
are lapped at their 
edges around a small 
hoop which encircles 
the cylinder, and a 
larger hoop rests on 
this and presses it 
down in place. The 
large hoops at each 
end are connected by 
an endless cord, run- 
ning through holes in 
their onter edges and 
zigzagging up and 
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known that description seems superfluous. The bass 
drum was formerly called the long-drum, on account of 
the longitudinality of its cylinder, but that portion of it 
has now been shortened so as to almost equalize its length 
to its diameter. The heads of the bass-drum are tightened 
by cords like the snare-drum, but it is beaten with a stick 
ending in a soft round knob instead of a bare rod of 
lignum-vitie or rosewood, as in the case of side-drums. 
In orchestras a bass-drum, which is something cf the 
shape of a gigantic tambourine, but with two heads, and 
which is known as the *‘ gong-drum,” is sometimes used, 
as it occupies less space and produces the same noise. 

Noise, it must be understood, is all that a musician re- 
quires of a bass-drum. Its note has no particular value of 
itself, and by simply beating it hard or softly its tones are 
adapted to any key or chord. If Smollett is to be believed, 
it was this quality of the drum which led to its name being 
applied to a popular form of social gathering in the last 
century. A species of fashionable assembly which, in the 
time of the author of ‘* Roderick Random,” took the place 
of our “‘Germans,” was cailed a ‘‘ Drum,”’as he said ‘‘ from 
the noise and emptiness of the entertainment.” Our 
ladies, indeed, give a form of afternoon party nowadays 
which they call a ‘‘Kettle-drum.” Can it be because, 
although it may be quite as empty an entertainment as 
Smollett’s day boasted, it is less noisy and more musical ? 

Brass has long supplanted wood as a body for drums 
from which much real work in the field is expected. In 
orchestras and for fancy playing wooden drums are still 
used, They are made of thin wood, turned into a cylin- 
der, which is lined with coarse linen to keep it from split- 
ting. Being liable to expand and contract with the 
changes of the atmosphere, these wooden cylinders are, 
naturally, not very well adapted for campaigning, so, in 
the field, brass substitutes replace them. 

The toy drums, which are the horror of testy bachelors 
and nervous old maids, are manufactured by the thou- 
sands at one factory in this country, and a number in 
Germany ; but to make a drum for serious use no little 
care and skill are required. The materials must be care- 
fully selected, in the first place. If the drum is of wood, 
that wool must be perfectly seasoned ; if of metal, that 
metal must be pure and flawlessly rolled. The vellum 
used for the heads must be of irreproachable quality, that 
for the upper or beaten head thinner than that for the 
snare end. The hoops require careful attention to insure 
their fitting accurately, neither too much nor too little, 
and the cords must be stretched so that the tension ap- 
plied to them when they are in use will not slacken them 
and render them useless. After having seen to all this, 
and built the drum of perfect symmetry, it is not yet com- 
plete. It requires those little artifices in the cylinders for 
the vibrations of the beats to escape through, to render all 
this labor of any use. 

**And all this trouble,” says the reader, “in order to 
provide a thing to be beaten with sticks and to makea 
clamor ?” Stop there! There is an art in drum-playing 
which no one who has not heard a drum properly beaten 
can appreciate. 

However simple the beats of the drum may appear, it is, 
nevertheless, by long practice only that perfection can be 
attained, and then the student must possess a quick ear 
and a nimble wrist. Every beat is perfectly regular in 


the number and division of the strokes from the two 
sticks, of which that in the right hand is slightly grasped, 
while that in the left is held firmly in an oblique position, 
passing between the middle and third fingers, and being 
held by the two first fingers and the thumb, the two lower 
fingers crossing under it and the palm being turned up- 





ward. Such is the established precision in which tho 
drum-majors take pride, that if all the drummers in the 
vast British service were assembled together they would 
be found to beat alike through what is called ‘‘The Duty”; 
that is to say, all the regulation beats in use. What these 
are, the military dictionaries show in the following curious 
list. 

The Roll is a continuous rolling sound, without the least 
inequality or intermission, It is produced by giving two 
taps with the same stick and using each stick alternately. 
In order to learn this, simple as it seems, the pupil has 
to begin early and practice constantly. The ‘‘ daddy 
mammy,” as it is called, is taught first of all to a student 
of the art of drumming, and after each two taps he is 
forced to raise his hand to the height of his shoulder. 
This gives his strokes deliberate and distinct notes, and 
by degrees, as he beats a clear stroke, he is taught to beat 
faster and faster, till the clear, prolonged and perfect 
tremolo of the roll is the result. 

The Swell is only the roll, beat occasionally so softly as 
scarcely to be heard, and then increasing to the utmost of 
the performer’s strength, to die away again, It is 4 
merely ornamental beat, and drummers are fond of prac- 
ticing it, as the perfect rise and fall of the volume of 
sound is regarded as the very finest art of drumming, 

The Flam is a beat made by the two sticks almost at tho 
same instant on the head, but still so as to be heard sepa- 
rately. It is used as a signal for various evolutions, man- 
ceuvres and calls, 

The Ruffle is a short roll, of at most five or six seconds’ 
duration, beat very closely and firm!y, decreasing a little 
in force just before it concludes, which it does in an ab- 
rupt manner, and with a strong “ flam.” 

Beat for Orders is a peculiar mixture of rolls, flams and 
single taps, beat atthe adjutant’s quarters for assembling 
all persons whose duty it is to receive the ‘‘ orders of the 
day.” 

The Troop is beat before the new guards, ete., about to 
march off from their place of assembly to relieve others 
from duty. It is also used at dress parades, when the 
band or drum-corps, at the command of the adjutant, 
**Troop, beat off,” march, playing some slow marching 
tune, from their position on the right of the battalion to 
the extreme left of the line, where they wheel about, and, 
changing the music to a quickstep, return to their post on 
the right. 

The Ceneral is to give notice to the troops that they are 
to march. 

The Assembly, or Troop, is to order the troops to repair 
to the place of rendezvous, or to their colors. 

The March, to command them to move ; always with the 
left foot first. 

Tattoo, to order all to retire to their quarters. 

To Arms, for soldiers who are dispersed to repair to 
them, 

The Reveille, always beaten at break of day, to warn the 
soldiers to rise and the sentinels to forbear challenging, 
and to give leave to the men to come out of their quarters. 

Police Call, to summon the men to elean, or, as it is 
termed, ‘‘police’’ the camp. ‘This is done every morning, 
just after Reveille, 

Sick Call, for all invalids to repair to the surgeon for 
treatment, and to be excused from duty if unfit for it. 
This call is the terror of skulkers and malingerers, 

Roast Beef, the eall to dinner. 

The Retreat, a signal to draw off from the enemy. It 
likewise means a beat in camp or garrison a little before 
sunset, at which time the gates are shut and the soldiers 
repair to their barracks, 
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The Alarm, or Long Roll, is to give notice of sudden 
danger, that all may be in readiness for immediate duty. 

The Parley, or Chamade, a signal to demand some con- 
ference with the enemy. 

Long March, a beat formerly used in England, on the 
sound of which the men clubbed their firelocks and 
claimed and used the liberty of talking all kinds of 
ribaldry. 

Tne Church Call, called also ‘* Beating the Bank,’’ a beat 
to summon the soldiers of a regiment or garrison to 
church. 

The Pioneers’ Call, known by the appellation of ‘* Cuck- 
olds come dig,” and dating back to the English civil war 
of Cromwell’s time. This is beaten in camp to summon 
the pioneers to work. 

“Peas Upon a Trencher, or the Supper Call, beaten to 
summon the men to supper. 

The Sergeants’ Call, a beat for calling the sergeants to- 
gether in the orderly-room, or in camp, to the head of the 
colors. 

The Drummers’ Call, a beat to assemble the drummers at 
the head of the colors, or in quarters at the place where it 
is beaten. 

The Preparation, a signal tomake ready for firing. 

The drum also provides a sort of accompaniment with a 
tap for each .note-of ' the fife playing a march or other air. 
This is called'the Drag. The Double Drag consists of two 
or three taps for each note. Besides these, old drum- 
majors have an endless store of fancy taps which they 
teach their pupils and squabble about among themselves 
whenever they happen to meet over a social glass. Each 
drum-major is a composer in his peculiar line, and that 
there should be a rivalry between them is perfectly 
natural. There is an o’er true tale of a French drum- 
major who carved a rival to pieces in a sabre-duel because 
that rival had robbed him of a roll of his composition ang 
taught it to his drummer-boys as his own. 

The list of drum-music given above is that used in the 
armies of all civilized peoples, or was until the drum was 
banished from the service of one of the greatest of warlike 
nations. 

Each company of United States infantry has one fifer 
and one drummer, who rank as privates. They execute 
signals, perform at parades, drills and reviews, and attend 
to the wounded on the field of battle. The drummers and 
fifers constitute collectively the regimental music or drum- 
corps, and. are under the command of a principal musi- 
cian, usually termed a drum-major. It must not be 
supposed, however, that the: only military bands in our 
service are those-composed only of drums:and fifes. Musi- 
cians are enlisted :as:privates and formed into bands, being 
allowed extra pay and rations, and given additional pay by 
the officers. 

Several of the bands in our regular service have a na- 
tional reputation for excellence. Among these may be 
named the famous ‘‘ Marine Band” of Washington, and 
the band of the First Artillery, generally called the 
“‘Governor’s Island Band.” 

In the English army, as well as in our own and those 
of several other, nations, the regimental musicians, or 
“bandsmen,”’ as they are usually termed, are supposed in 
time of battle to act as stretcher-bearers, and carry off the 
wounded to the field hospital, located a short distance in 
the rear. We say they are supposed to do so, for, as a 
matter of fact, the average musician is rarely found within 
range of even the heaviest artillery, and such care as the 
wounded may receive comes usually from their comrades 
or the men of the ambulance corps. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this is due to 








any unwillingness on the part of the dispensers of melody 
to run into danger, for such is not the case. A regiment 
possessing a fine band is apt to be very proud of that ad- 
junct, and officers and men are alike loath to run the risk 
of its decimation by the unconsidered bullets of the for. 
As for the drummers, they‘in some cases accompany tho 
troops into action, but more frequently are left at a safe 
distance in rear of the fighting line. 

Yet the pages of military history are filled with ox- 
amples of the bravery of musicians, and among them the 
drummers have always taken a foremost place. The 
records of the French army present the greatest number 
of such instances, but the armies of other nations bear 
also on their rolls of honor the names of many heroic 
drummers. 

Among them all, perhaps the most famous is the child- 
hero, Joseph Bara, to whom a statue has recently been 
erected in the church-square at Palaiseau, on which a 
chateau of the Condes, in which he was born and reared, 
looks down, It was at an inn near this residence that 
‘the thievish magpie” stole the silver spoon for which 
the serving-maid was sent to prison. Pulaiseau is a little 
town about eleven miles from Paris, near that end of the 
valley of the Ivette, where the fair Vale of Chevreuse 
begins. Tho landscape is of a seductive character. There 
are fairy green meads, wooded knolls, a pretty stream, 
and everything appears to catch the sun. A very thin 
mist often rises over the undulating ground, and gives 
additional charm to the scenery. Of the Conde Chateau 
only a single ogive window exists. George Sand once in- 
habited Palaiseau, and wrote there ‘‘Mdlle. La Quin- 
tinie.” 

Joseph Bara’s father was a woodranger on the Palaiseau 
estate of the Condes, and his mother was a domestic in 
the chateau. She was a widow when her son, at the age 
of twelve, enrolled himselfas a volunteer. His head had 
‘*taken fire” at a patriotic meeting, where Carnot’s appcal 
for four hundred and fifty thousand men was read before 
him. 

The boy learned to play the drum and fife, and fur- 
bished the arms and cleaned the horse of a major of 
Spahis, who had fought in India under Bussy. This 
officer le petit tambour followed to La Vendee. To harass 
and throw the enemy off the track, this major often sent 
his little drummer running through the bocage, to beat 
here and there the drum or sound the fife. Bara was one 
day surprised by a band of peasants. He was a boy of 
delicate features and aristocratic air, The Vendeans 
thought him some nobleman’s child who had been per- 
verted, and told him that if he cried ‘‘ Vive le Roi!” they 
would let him off. He answered by beating his drum. 
“Are you deaf ?” roared a brutal peasant, taking aim at 
him. ‘I am a Republican!” cried the boy. ‘Ah! 
young brigand, have a care! Give up your drumming, 
and, like us, cry ‘ Vive le Roi!’” ‘ Vive la Republique !” 
cried Bara. Twenty muskets were discharged at him, 
and he fell dead. MHorrified at their rash act, the Ven- 
deans fled. But some of them afterward returned, picked 
up the corpse, and respectfully bore it to the camp of the 
Republican troops. The Convention decreed a pension to 
Bara’s mother, and ordered that an engraving of the little 
drummer’s execution should be made and hung up in 
every primary school, to show what a child can do when 
inspired by a noble sentiment. Ohenier, in ‘* Le Chant 


de Départ,” alluded to Bara’s execution, and David 
(a@’Angers), who found one of the engravings ordered by 
the Convention, chose his death as a subject for his chisel 
in 1837. 

The statue at Pulaiseau represents the youthful hero in 
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the uniform of a hussar. A drumstick has fallen from one 
of his hands ; the other he still holds. The boy has been 
struck by twenty bullets, but the expression of heroic ex- 
altation still lingers on the delicate young face. 

Another French drummer who, although he never at- 
tained to statuary honors, won a great reputation for gal- 
lantry, was Pierre Tournée, known as ‘“‘ ‘The drammer who 
won the battle of Kehl.” 
During this engagement the 
French troops were endeav- 
oring to force a passage 
across a bridge, the head of 
which was obstinately de- 
fended by the Austrians. 
For a long time the issue 
of the conflict was doubtful. 
At length Pierre was seized 
with a brilliant idea. He 
managed to ferry himself 
and his drum across the 
stream on a stray plank, and 
a few moments later there 
rang out from a wood on 
the enemy’s right flank the 
hoarse rattle of the pas de 
charge. Believing them- 
selves to be outflanked, the 
Austrians became _panic- 
stricken, and broke in con- 
fusion ; the French rushed 
over the bridge and the 
battle was won. For this 
exploit Pierre received the 
cross, but history is silent 
as to his subsequent for- 
tunes. 

At the desperate battle of 
Montmirail, Jacques Gros- 
jean, tambour of the 73d 
Regiment of the line, while 
beating the pas de charge at 
the head of an assaulting 
column, had his right leg 
shattered by a grape-shot, 
and fell to the ground. As 
his comrades passed on he 
clamored to be carried with 
them, and so, borne on the 
shoulders of two grenadiers, 
and still furiously beating 
his drum, Jacques went on 
with the head of the column 
in the furious charge that 
broke the enemy’s line. 

The first Napoleon, who 

cared but little for music 
of any kind, held the drum 
in high favor, and the drum- 
corps of the French army 
never attained such excel- 
lence as under his régime. 
_ Orders deciding the fate of some of the greatest battles 
10 history have been written on the drum, which, indeed, 
18 frequently made to serve as a desk in the field, and 
drum-head courts-martial have brought speedy sentence 
and condign punishment to many an offender. 

Junot, Duke of Abrantés, and Colonel-General of the 
Hussars in the French Imperial Army, had his first intro- 
duction to Napoleon across a drum-head. It was at the 











siege of Toulon, where Junot was only a private soldier of 
the artillery, and Napoleon merely a newly-fledged Brig- 
adier General, that the latter, visiting one of the batteries, 
called for a soldier who could write, and Junot proffered 
his services. At the general’s dictation he wrote an order 
on a drum-head. Just as he finished, a shot from the en- 
emy struck the ground almost at his feet, and dashed a 
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shower of earth over the document. ‘There, mon gen- 
eral,” said Junot, gayly, springing to his feet, ‘‘we shall 
not want for sand to dry it, since messieurs the enemy 
have saved us the trouble.” From that moment Junot’s 
rise was rapid, until, under the Empire, one of his victo- 
ries in Portugal gave him the title of duke. 

The old Twenty-second Regiment of the French line, 
the dashing Voltigeurs, were long famous for an odd use 
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to which they put their drum-corps, one of the finest in 
the army. This regiment, recruited almost exclusively 
from the Faubourg St. Antoine, the wildest quarter of 
Paris, had an unrivaled reputation for dare-deviltry of all 
sorts. Like most regiments, the Twenty-second had its 
regimental song, and it was their custom, when on the 
march, if circumstances would permit, to sing it in the 
following fashion: The leading files of each company 
would sing the first verse to a fife-and-drum accompani- 
ment, and the entire regiment would give voice to the 
chorus, supported ky the crash and rattle of the full 
dium-corps. The following is a freo rendering of this 
stirring song of the march, camp and bivouac : 


“ How pleasant the life of a Voltigeur! 
In the van of the fight he must always be; 
Of roughing and rations he’s always sure; 
With a comrade’s share ho may well make free, 


“ Picardy first, and then Champagne, 
France to the battle! On, boys, on! 
Anjou, Brittany and Maine 
Hurrah for the Faubourg of St. Antoine. 


“Tho hussar’s coat is slashed with gold, 
He rides an Arab courser fleet; 
But is the Voltigeur less bold, 
Who meets his enemy on his feet ? 


“The cuirassier is clad in steel, 
His massive sword is straight and strong; 
Bat the Voltigeur can turn and wheel 
With a step—his bayonet is just as long. 


“ The artillery-driver must halt his team, 
If the current be fast or the water deep; 

But the Voltigeur can swim the stream, 
And climb the bank—be it e’er so steep. 


“ The Voltigeur needs no trumpet sound; 

No bugle needs he to cheer him on; 
Where the fight is hottest—that’s his ground, 
Hurrah for the Faubourg of St. Antoine.” 


It may readily be imagined that the singing of this 
lyric by nearly a thousand men, their voices accentuated 
by the shrill notes of the fife and the sharp rattle of the 
brass drums, would producs a striking effect, stirring the 
blood, and filling the mind with martial ardor. 

In the annals of our own land we may find many ex- 
amples of gallant conduct by drummers and fifers, On 
that memorable morning of the 17th of June, 1775, when 
Patnam, Prescott, Warren and their ‘‘ embattled” farmers 
were still working upon the unfinished redoubt on Breed’s 
Hill, under a heavy fire from the British men-of-war in 
the harbor and from the battery on Copp’s Hill, Robert 
Steele, of Dedham, drummer, and Parks, of Cambridge, 
fifer, boldly mounted the parapet, in full view of the 
enemy, and played ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” as a reveille, 

Most readers of the literature of our late war will re- 
member the story of little Johnny Clem, ‘‘ The Drummer- 
boy of Chickamauga,” who was borne on the shoulders of 
a soldier during the terrific storm of shot and shell, and 
kept up the spirits oi the tired, disheartened troops by 
his rat-a-tattoo on the drum which was suspended from 
his neck. Few are aware, however, that the gallant little 
drummer-boy is now, and has been for years, an officer of 
our regular army, bearing the rank of first lieutenant, and 
married to a daughter of the late Major-General French, 
He is now teaching military science at the Galesville Mili- 
tary Academy, but is seeking, and will probably receive, 
promotion to the rank of captain and assistant quarter- 
master. 

It would be unfair to conclude this reference to the 
deeds of heroic drummers without mentioning the tam- 





bours of the ‘Old Guard” of Napoleon, who perished to 
a man, or, rather, boy, on the fatal field of Waterloo, 

Among other uses ot the drum, to which allusion has 
not yet been made, is that of “drumming out,” from 
camp or garrison, culprits who have. been convicted of 
various disgraceful offenses, This is done only on sen- 
tence of a court-martial, and is a punishment particularly 
reserved for cowards, thieves and malingerers, A ‘‘ ma- 
lingerer,” it may be well to state, is a soldier who habit- 
ually shirks duty under the pretence of illness, a subter- 
fuge that rarely avails, although sometimes an ingenious 
rascal will contrive to deceive the surgeons, and lead a life 
of luxurious idleness until some doctor, sharper than his 
confréres, exposes the fraud. The proceeding of ‘drum. 
ming out” is thus conducted : The culprit, usually having 
his head shaved, though this part of the punishment is 
sometimes omitted, and bearing a placard upon his breast 
and back inscribed ‘* Coward,” or ‘*‘ Thief,” his hands 
bound behind him, is preceded by a squad of soldiers 
with their arms reversed, and followed by a second squad 
with their muskets at the charge, after whom come the 
drummers and fifers, playing that time-honored melody, 
‘*The Rogue’s March.”’ The offender having been thus 
conducted beyond the limits of the camp or post, the 
buttons and other insignia of the military service are cut 
from his uniform, and he is turned loose amid the jeers of 
his ‘ate comrades, to reflect upon the folly which has 
brought him into so disgraceful a position. 

Turning from the drum in its purely military aspect, 
we find it, as already noted, an inseparable adjunct of the 
savage races of the world. The limits of this article will 
not permit of a detailed description of all the many 
strange forms which the instrument assumes in different 
lands, and we must be content with brief mention of the 
several odd constructions which we have here illustrated. 

The Bornean drum is a hollow cylinder, cut out from 
the solid wood and open at one end, the other being 
covered by a tightly stretched skin, held in place by 
leathern thongs, fastened and tightened as shown in our 
picture. 

Turkish drums are very shallow, resembling in this 
respect the common tambourine, as also in the fact that 
they are usually decorated with bells or miniature cym- 
bals. They are admirably suited, however, to the pro- 
duction of that wild, barbaric music dear to the Eastern 
mind, and of which the well-known ‘‘ Turkish Patrol” of 
Michaelis is a familiar example. It may be mentioned, 
by-the-way, that the last named composer unquestionably 
‘*ecribbed ” the theme of his noisy work from one of the 
great masters, it being clearly suggested by Beethoven's 
** Ruins of Athens,” 

The odd-looking Cambodian drum, suggestive in its 
shape of an hour-glass, is beaten only with the hands, and 
ranks little higher among musical instruments than the 
tom-tom of the African savage. 

Our Puritan forefathers were summoned to church by 
the beating of a drum, and most appropriately ; for they 
came forth clad in buff coat or cuirass and steel cap, bear- 
ing their trusty firelocks, ever on the alert for the lurking 
savages who many times attacked them in the rude log 
churches, 

Thcre is one famous episode in American colonial history 
whereia the drum plays a prominent part. When Sir Ed- 
mund Andros, the British Governor-General of New Eng- 
land, entered the Council Chamber at Hartford, Conp., in 
October, 1687, accompanied by an armed guard and sev- 
eral drummers and fifers, to demand the surrender of the 
charter of the colony, he drowned the protests of the 
members of the council by ordering the drummers to 
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“strike up!’ 
much for the irascible royal governor. 
tiaguished the lights, and when fresh candles were brought 


The wary colonists, however, were too 
They suddenly ex- 


the charter had disappeared. It had been hastily removed 
and hidden in a hollow tree, afterward famous as the 
“Charter Oak,” which was still standing as recently as 
1858. 

The literature of the drum is not extensive, which is a 
little surprising, considering its antiquity and universality. 
Seekers after information might easily be misled by a title 
to be found in most library catalogues, ‘‘ Following the 
Drum,” but investigation will prove it to be a charming 
volume of sketches written by the accomplished wife of 
General Egbert L. Vielé, portraying her experiences in 
several years’ residence at various posts and garrisons 
during her husband’s service in our regular army. 

Anecdotes in which the drum plays a prominent part are 
common enough, We can, however, only make room for 
the following ; 

A certain Captain Bugbie, of the British army, was noted 
no less for his severify as a disciplinarian than for his 
fondness for creature comforts—a fondness he found great 
difficulty in indulging when marching through a wild bit 
of country. One day the column had just left a small 
hamlet, when the captain noticed that one of the drums 
gave forth no sound. He expressed his anger very em- 
phatically, and ordered a lieutenant to go and rate the 
delinquent well. By-and-by the subaltern returned, and 
whispered to his superior that the drummer had got a 
couple of roasted chickens and two bottles of whisky in his 
drum—one bottle and one chicken being for the captain. 

‘“Why didn't the poor fellow let me know his legs had 
given out ?” cried Bugbie. ‘I don’t want men to march 
if they’re dead lame. Put him in the ambulance imme- 
diately.” 

The order was obeyed, and having thus made amends 
for his injustice to the drummer, the captain took the 
earliest opportunity of going to examine more particularly - 
into his condition. 

The eccentric millionaire, ‘‘Gld Billy Gray,” as he was 
familiarly called, served as a drummer-boy in his youth, 
On one occasion he was taunted with having been a drum- 
mer-boy. ‘It is true,” said the old man. “I was a 
drummer boy ; but didn’t I drum well ?” 

It will readily be seen that a pair of good drumsticks 
may wear out and outlast many score of drums. Colonel 
Morrow, of Niles, Michigan, possesses a curiosity in the 
shape of a couple of drumsticks which have a unique and 
wonderful history. They were found by the side of a 
dead British drummer at tha battle of Saratoga, in 1777. 
They were handed over to a drummer in the Continental 
army, by whom they were used duriog the remainder of 
the Revolutionary War. A son of the American owner 
was a drummer in the war of 1812, and was with General 
Jackson on the memorable 8th day of January, 1815, 
when the British, under Packenham, sustained such a 
terrible defeat at New Orleans. A grandson used the 
sticks in the Mexican war, and a great-grandson carried 
them throughout the war of the Rebellion, rattling away 
at the head of the famous Michigan Iron Brigade in the 
grand review at Washington at the close of the war. 

One famous commander must certainly have held the 
drum in high honor, for he is said to have directed at his 
death that his skin should be made into a drum, and that 
instrument beaten at the head of hisarmy. The author of 
this queer conceit was John Ziska, the military leader of 
the Hussites, or Taborites, in the early part of the fifteenth 
century. He was victorious in more than one hundred 
engagements, and won thirteen pitched battles, 








If the drum is to be allowed a patron saint, none other 
than St. Patrick can claim that distinction, All will re- 
member the greatest of St. Patrick’s miracles, that of 
driving the snakes and other reptiles out of Ireland, and 
rendering the Irish soil for ever after so obnoxions to the 
serpent race that they instantaneously die on touching it. 
Colgan relates that St. Patrick accomplished this feat by 
beating a drum, which he struck with such fervor that he 
knocked a hole in it, thereby endangering the succoss of 
the miracle. But an angel appearing, mended the drum, 
and the patched instrument was long exhibited as a holy 
relic, 

The poets have given the drum but scant justice, 
ler, in ** Hudibras,” speaks of the 


“——pulpit, drum ecclesiastick ’’ ; 


But. 


and all will remember Othello’s adjuration : 


** Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, th’ ear-piercing fife.” 


In the * Burial of Sir John Moore” we have— 


** Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note.” 


And by several writers various sounds in nature are com- 
pared to the noise of drums. In general, however, the 
poets have sadly slighted this noble instrument, An un- 
known writer has made the most touching allusion to the 
drum in the following beautiful lines : 
‘‘The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo. 
No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and warlike few.’ 
On fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents lie spread, 
And glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead!” 


But the best of all drum lyrics is unquestionably Thack- 
eray’s ‘‘ Chronicle of the Drum,” which traces the fortunes 
of four generations of French drummers, from the time of 
Henry of Navarre to the battle of Waterloo. Our space 
will only permit of one extract from this stirring poem, 
and, in view of our recent celebration of the victory at 
Yorktown, it is singularly apropos. 

‘“Onee more did we cross the salt ocean, 
We came in the year eighty-one; 
And the wrongs of my father the drummer 
Were avenged by the drummer his son. 


“In Chesapeake Bay we were landed. 

In vain strove the British to pass; 
tochambeau our armies commanded, 

Our ships they were led by De Grasse, 
Morbleu! how I rattled the drumsticks 

The day we marched into Yorktown! 
Ten thousand of beef-eating British 

Their weapons we caused to lay downy.” 


In bringing this somewhat desultory article to a conclu- 
sion, let us picture for 2 moment the unhappy lot of the 
soldier of the future. The infantryman deprived of his 
drum, whose merry rattle onca lightened the toil of the 
weary march and inspired him with martial ardor on the 
eve of conflict ; bereft of his colors, for it is now seriously 
proposed to abolish the use of regimental standards, those 
flags around whose torn and blood-stained folds so many 
heroes have rallied in the most desperate moments of many 
a great battle, and to capture one of which from the enemy 
was ever the proudest aspiration of the soldier; those 
flags which bore upon their faded folds the names of vic- 
tories won—the proud record of the regiment ; see the 
cavalryman deprived of his sabre and pistols, armed with 
a breech-loading rifle instead of the familiar carbine, and 
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taught to regard his favorite steed only as a means of 
transport from place to place ; for the cavalry of the future 
is to be merely mounted infantry, trained to celerity of 
movement, but compelled to dismount and fight on foot. 
On the future field of battle will be seen no more those 
dashing cavalry charges, like that of the Scots Grays at 
Waterloo, as, bearing their proud motto, ‘*Second to None,” 
on helmet, sabre-blade and pistol-barrel, they rode down 
and scattered in utter rout the veteran legions 
of Napoleon, wringing from him the agonized 
tribute to their valor —‘‘those beautiful gray 
horses.” The bards of later generations will not 
immortalize such feats of arms as the world- 
famous charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava. 
The gay hussar and the dashing lancer must all 
go down before the relentless rule of utility. 

It is now proposed to do away even with field 
artillery, the claim being made that the long- 


range breechloading musket practically neutralizes the | 


ten or twelve-pounder field-gun. 

The recent French Minister of War, General Farré, to 
whom is due the abolition of the drum, has now decided 
to abolish that historic branch of the service, the corps of 
cuirassiers. The twelve regiments of that arm are to be 
transformed into mounted carabineers, equipped and 
armed like dragoons. These troops, now about to disap- 
pear from the army, were first organized in 1666. They 
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had existed since the 
time of Louis IX, but 
had never assumed the 
special name of cuiras- 
siers until the reign of 
Louis XIV. They long 
enjoyed in France a 
proverbial reputation for 
courage, which they fully 
maintained at the battle 
of Waterloo, when their 
repeated charges, though 
ineffectual, were acknow- 
ledged by the Duke of 
Wellington to have been 
the finest thing he re- 
membered in all his 
military experience. Whatever may be its fate in other 
lands, in our own the drum is destined to long remain the 
chief instrument for martial music. No finer drum-corps 
exist anywhere than those found in most of our Eastern 
cities, and especially in New England. In the last-named 
section, indeed, there exists a practice which has no par- 
allel elsewhere—that of annual conventions of drummers 
and fifers, where the drummers and fifers of an entire 








State, or it may be of two or three, enter into friendly 
| competition, and prizes are awarded for excellence, Such 
| a convention was held at Rockville, Connecticut, several 
| years ago, when fifty fifers and one hundred and twenty- 
five drummers competed for the palm of victory. 

The drummers of New York City, however, might well 
adopt for their motto the proud legend, ‘ Nulli Secun- 
dus,” for in numbers and skill they can scarcely be sur- 
passed. Such drum-majors as Strube, of the 22d Regi- 
ment, New York National 
Guard ; McKeever, of the 
Sth; Smith, of the 7th; 
Hill, of the 9th; Jenks, 
of the 71st ; Brown, of the 
12th ; Bulger, of the 69th; 
Berchet, of the 5th; Jones, 
of the 14th (Brooklyn), 
and Brounlee, of the 4th 
New Jersey, are quite 
equal to a contest with 
any competitors; while 
of individual drummers, 
Manning Burke, Tom Mo- 
ran and Bob Campbell, of 
the 8th; Charles Kidney, 
and Service, of the 22d, 
and Will Moran, are cele- 
brated as skilled in all the 
highest grades of artistic 
drumming. We believe, 
however, they have never 
entered into contests for 
deciding the pre-eminence 
of any individual or corps. 
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TRAPPING A TIGER.—‘“‘ THB PRANTIO JOY OF THE NATIVES, THR WEIRD LIGUT OF THE TORCHES, AND THB DEAD BODY O¥ THE TIGER, 
ALL FORMED A TABLKAU WHICH I SHALL NOT EASILY FORGET.” 








TRAPPING A TIGER. , 


I was once, several years ago, in charge of a large work- 
in; party o: Burm se laborers, employed in the construc- 
tion of a military road over the Arakan Mountains. Being 
in the very heait of the jungles, at ieast a hundred miles 
distant from the nearest village, our accommodations were, 
as may be imagined, of the most primitive nature. My 
own hut, in which I lived, was altogetier composed of 
bamboo, and of a rather superior style to that of the 
oth rs, beinz raised from the ground about four een feet, 
the floor consisting of split bamboo, not joining very 
closely, The sheds, in which my party of coolies slept in 
at night-time, were mere exc.vations in the side of the 
hill, with a thin covering overhea. of bamboo leaves, to 
protect tiem from the heavy dew. I had at least six hun- 
dred mo», and the camp was consequently a very largo 
and scattered one, 

We had be2n encamped on this particular spot, a very 
high point on the range of mountains, for about three 
weeks, and everything had gone o1 smoothly, and there 
had been no signs of any wild animals, except that on sev- 
eral occisions we hal heard at night-time the trampeting 
Vol. XITL, No. 1—7, 





of wild elephants in the neighborhood, varied still more 
rarely by the distant cry of atiger. Suddenly, however, 
this peaceful state uf things was changed, and the wildest 
terror was awakened by a fearful tragedy which occurred 
one dark and stormy night. 

Thad retired to rest, but was not yet asleep, listening 
to the peculiar wild and plaintive songs which came upon the 
night air from the numerous camp-fires scattered all about 
the hillside, when suddenly there arose an awful scream, 
followed by a terrible roar, such as I : hall never forget ; 
the very recollection of it, even now, chills my blood, It 
needed no explanation to tell me what had occurred. I 
knew too well the roar of t :e tiger not to | e at once aware 
that it was one of those terrible animals that had found its 
way into our camp. To jump up and seize my rifle was 
the work of an instant, and I s:lli.d forth toward the epot 
whence the seream had issued, and which was now the 
scene of the wildest uproar. 

I soon came to the place, and found that the tiger had 
crept into one of the miserable little sheds in wich three 
men herd been lying, and had suddenly pounced upon the 
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one nearest him, seizing him in his mouth and carrying 
him off into the adjacent jungle, in which he was at once 
lost, 

The man’s screams had been, they told me, most heart- 
rending, but had gradually died away, and by the time I 
got there, not five minutes after the catastrophe, not a 
sound could be heard from the direction in which he had 
been tiken off 

To foi ow the tiger in the pitchy darkness of the night 
would have been truitless, either with any hope of saving 
the man or of being able to come upon the track of the 
animal, so, although most reluctantly, I was compelled to 
remain passive until the c.ming morning. 

I need scarcely say that after what had occurred, there 
was not any more sleep in our startled camp. The know- 
ledge that a man-eater, that most dreaded of all the ter- 
r rs of an Indian jungle, was among us, banished any in- 
cliuation for sleep, and it struck such terror into the hearts 
of my men, that before daybreak next morning, at least a 
hundred had deserted, fleeing back to their homes, which 
Was several days’ journey distant. 

The instant that it was light enough for us to see dis- 
tinctly, I started off, taking with me a couple of sepoys 
(native soldiers) .f my guard. We soon came upon the 
trace of the tiger, and following it up, we found the half- 
devoured body of the poor fellow lying in the m:dst of the 
jungle. We bore the mangled remains back to camp, and 
jeaving them there to be decently buri-d by his friends, 
whose grief at the sight was pitiable to behold, we again 


started to follow up the tiger, with but a faint hope, how- 


ever, of being able to come up with it ia the endless waste 
of bamboo and forest that lay before us, 

We persevered in our search for the greater part of the 
day, meeting with plenty of signs of the beast having 
passed along before us; but we were at last obliged to re- 
linguish the pursuit, and with heavy heurts, retraced our 
steps to our camp, fearing that’ the terrible scene of the 
preceding evening would be repeated during the darkness 
of the coming night. 

Long before night had fairly set in camp-tires were lit 
in every direction, and every prep.ration made to keep 
them in all night long. No one cared to go to sleep, and 
the night was spent by my men sitting up round their 
respective fires, singing and occasiona.ly shouting to drive 
away the brute, if it should be lurking in the vicinity. 

I retired later than usual, and slept until daybreak—not 
being disturbed by any such terrible disturbance as on 
the previous night. I was still lying in bed, not’having 
yet risen, when I was startled by a rustling, rushing nois» 
right rnder the floor of my bamboo house, which, as I 
have before said, was raised some four feet from the 
ground. 

Before I conld even conjecture what was the cause of it, 
J avain heard a fearful scream, and the same terrible roar, 
almost at the very dcor of the hut, 

Jumping up and rushing to the door, I just caught a 
glimpse of the tiger disappearing down the side of tue bill, 
carrying off in bis mouth the shrieking form of one of my 
own servants, Bef.re 1 could get my rifle and jump to 
the groun.t he had vanished. 

The scene which ensued almost baffles description. 

The night had passed so quietly ti.at with the daylight 
all fear of any attuck from the tiver had disappeared, and 
the men were all busily engaged in cooking their early 
morning meal, A rush was at once made for my hut, and 


1 was soon surrounded by a crowd of terror-stricken an” 
bewildere.l creatures, wuo as yet were ignorant of what 
had happened. 

1 soon discovered that the unfortunate man who had 








thus become the second victim of this insatiable monster 
was one of my own servants, who had slept securely in 
the house all night, and had, after daybreak, when all 
danger had seemingly passed over, gone to the rear to 
light a fire for cooking purposes, 

The tiger, which had been evidently deterred from 
making a second visit into the camp among the men by 
their watch-fires and noisy demonstrations, had been 
prowling about, and had ensconced itself below my hut, 
where we could distinctly see the impress of its figure 
where it had been lying. 

There it had quietly remained until my poor domestio 
had gone to the back of the hut, not more than a few 
yards ; and, when he was doubtless engaged in lighting a 
fire, all unconscious of the terrible fate impendirg over 
him, the animal had rushed upon him and borne him off, 
shrieking unavailingly for succor, Again a party was 
started in pursuit, and with a similur result. 

The corpse was recovered, half devoured and terribly 
mangled, brought back for interment, and another fruit- 
less hunt ensued, 

About midday I returned, feeling that it was a hopeless 
endeavor to obtain a chance of ever coming up with the 
animal in the dense jungle, but determined that another 
night should not pass without my at least attempting to 
revenge ourselves for the double trugedy which had been 
enacted in our midst, 

As soon as I reached camp I set a number of men to cut 
down and bring in as quickly as possible a number of 
amall trees, about six to nine inches in diameter, and about 
ten to twelve feet in height. 

These were soon forthcoming, and just outside the camp, 
under a large tree, I had constructed a trap about fifteen 
or sixteen feet in length, having but one entrance, with a 
heavy falling-door. One end of a strong rope was fastened 
to this, the other was taken up into the tree above, in 
which I had determined to take my position as soon as 
night came on. 

Inside this trap I tied up a calf and a goat as bait, and, 
as soon as it became dark, I took up my position iu the 
tree, having in my hand the end of the rope fastened to 
the door below, which was so arranged that on the instant 
of my pulling the rope the door would fall down over the 
aperture, ana be securely kept in position by an overhang- 
ing beam. 

I do not think I ever spent a more anxious night. In 
momentary expectation of hearing the tiger enter the trap 
—for seeing anything was out of the question—and in 
dread that it might instead find its way into some of the 
men’s sheds, and repeat the terrible scene of the two pre- 
ceding nights, the time seemed to be fearfully long. My 
every sense, every nerve, was strained to the utmost ; und, 
as hour after hour passed and nothing occurred, I began 
to give up hope of our plan being successful. 

All at once I heard the unfortunate calf and goat inside 
the trap, which had hitherto given only an occasional 
bleat, utter louder and more frequent cries, I surmised 
that their more acute senses had felt the approach of 
danger, and I now anxiously awaited the coming moment. 

I had not long to wait, for the next instant I knew, by 


| the piercing and agonizing sounds which came up from 


the interior of the trap that the tiger was inside ! 

Iimmediately pulled the rope, and had the satisfaction 
of hearing tho door drop into its place. 

Giving the preconcerted signal, and scrambling down 
from the tree, I was in a few moments joined by a crowd 
of natives, all bearing lighted torches, by the aid of which 
we could distinguish through the interstices of the trees 
which formed the trap the tawny hide of our dreaded 
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enemy. He had now realized the trap into which he had 
fallen, and his roars and his attempts to escape were ter- 
rible; but we had made the trap so strong that it defied 
all his efforts, 

Aiming as well as I could, I fired several shots through 
the open spaces whenever I could get an opportunity, and 
soon we saw that the tiger had received a mortal wound. 

When we were sure that it was dead, the door was 





opened. And, amidst a clamor of voices and waving of 
torches, the animul which bad caused us so much terror 
and devastation was ignominiously dragged forth. 

The scene at that moment was one of the most pictur- 
esque and wild that can be imagined. The frantic joy of 
the natives, the weird light of the torches, the pitch 
darkness of the background, and the dead body of the 
tiger, all formed a ¢adbleau which I shall not easily forget, 


CHATSWORTH. 


By N. Rosinson, 


Cuatswortn ! I had been hearing of its splendors from 
boybouod’s hour, ‘Go wud see Chatsworth! No fairy 
tale could give you an idea of its superbness, its be.uty, its 
art treasures, its galleries and gardens, its pleasaunces and 
parks.” ‘This, when mentioning Eaton Hall, Penshurst, 
Knowle, Alton Towers and otiier of the stately and baronial 
houses of England, Everybody of my acquaintauce who 
had been to Chatsworth sang the same song. One gushed 
over Ounova's “ Hebe,” another over the portrait of the 
beautiful Duchess, by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; athir. over the 
Ancieot Misters, a fourth over Henry VII.’s prayer-book, 
a fifth over the pricelk ss bric-a-brac, a sixth over the furni- 
ture, a seventh over Grinling Gibbons’s wood carving, an 
eghth over the orangery, a ninth over the conservatory, 
and so on, until I resolved, cote que wie, upon making a 
pilgrimage to this world-renowned shrine, and a lovely, 
Summer morning in '80 found me stro!ling through tte de- 
liciously picturesque little village of Edensor, having just 
dispose.l of a cut of Cheshire to a tankard of home brewed 
ale at the quaint and charming hostelry known as the 
Chatsworth Arms, 

Chatsworth, the mest magnificent private mansion in 
“Merrie Englund,” is popularly called one of the Wonders 
of the Peak, and in art occupies a similar positicn to that 
claimed by the other curiosities of the district in the 
kingdom of nature. The Manor of Cuatsworth at the 
Norman survey belonved to the Crown, and was in the 
oustody of William of Peverell, who, upon the grant of 
property received from William the Conqueror, built for 
himself the fortress to this day called ‘‘ The Castle of the 
Peuk.” 

Chatsworth was for many generatioms the property of a 
family named Leclie, or Leech, one of whom, named 
John, was chirurgeon (or ech) to Edward IIT. By this 
family the estate w.s sold, in the sixteenth century, to the 
family of Agard, of whom it was purchased by Sir William 
Oavendish, since which it has been the principal country- 
seat of the noble family of Cavendish, 

The original Chatsworth Hon-e, built by William Cav- 
endish about the middle of the sixteenth century, was a 
quadrangular building with ta:rets. Its earliest celel rity 
has a melancholy interest, it being one of the prieons of 
the ill-fited Mary Queen of Scots. 

The unfortunato Queen was first brought captive to 
Chatsworth in May or June, 1570, from Tatbury Casile, 
probibly spending a short time on her way at another of 
the Earl’s residences, Wingfield Manor. Here she ‘e- 
mained for some months, and here, it is pleasant to know, 
the severity of her confinement was in some degree re- 
laxed ; yet the surveillance kept over her by the Earl of 
Shrewsbury was enough to dis:ppoint a scheme laid for 
her release by two sons of the Evrl of Derby and a Derny- 
shire gentleman, namel H:ll, At this time the Queen of 
Boots’ establishment consiste? of thirty persons. 

During this same year, at Chatsworth, it was that the 








series of personal negotiations which kept hope alive in 
the breast of the fair captive wis commenced, and ia 
which Cecil and Mildmay, who were at Chatsworth in 
October, took part. At this time the project of removing 
her to Sheffield was mooted, und on his return to Court 
from Chatsworth, Cecil wrote his memorable letter, allow- 
ing her a little horse exercise about the grounds at Chats- 
worth. This letter was followed by another, giving tko 
irate Queen’s promise to remove Mary to Sheffield, whither 
she wus taken a little before Christmas, The orders for 
the government of the household of the captive Queen 
ufter her removal were so stringent and so curious that 
they will, no doubt, be read with interest, The original 
document, which I have perused, is preserved in tho 
Cottonian Library in the British Museum, It is as 
follows : 


To the Mr of the Scotts Queene’s household, Mi. Beton. 


trst_—That all your people wich appertayneth to the Queen shall 
depart from tho Queen’s chamber or chambers to their own 
lodging at 1X of the clock at night, winter and summer, what- 
soe’er ho or she, either to their lodging within the house or 
without in the Touns, there to remain till the next day at VI 
of the clock, 

Item.—That none of the Queen’s people shall at no time wear his 
sword neither within the house, nor when her Grace rydeth 
or goeth abroad, unless tho Master of the Household himself 
to wearo a sword, and no more without my special license, 

Item —That there shall none of the Quen’s people carry any bow 
or shaftes, at no tyme, neither t» the fleld nor to the butts, un- 
less it bo foure or fyve, and no more, being in the Queen’s 
companye. 

Item.—That nono of the Quen’s peoplo shall ryde or go at no tyme 
abroad out of the House or touno without my special license, 
and if he or they so doth, t! ey or he shall come no more in at 
the gates, neither in.the toune, whatsoever he, or she, or they 
may be. 

Item.—That youe or somo of the Queen's chamber, when her 
Grace will walko abroad, shall advertyse the offlecr cf my 
warde, who shall declare the message to me ono houer before 
she goeth forth. 

fiem.—That nono of the Queen’s people, whatsoever he or they bo, 
not once offer at no tyme to como forth of their chamber or 
lodging when anie alarum is given by night or daie, whether 
they be in the Queen’s chamber or in the'r chambers within 
the house, or withoute in the toune, and yf he or they keen 
not their chamber or lod inzs whatsoever that be, he or they 
shall stande at their peri!! for death. 

At Shefeild, the 26 dale of 
April, 1.71, per me 
SHREWSRORIE. 


These orders satisfied Elizabeth, for Cecil says: ‘The 
Q Maty Ivyketh well of all your ordres.” 

The Earl, to insure her safe keeping, took to himself 
forty extra servants, chosen from his tenantry, to keep 
watch day and night. So this must, indeed, have been a 
busy and a bustlin>, as well as an anxious, time at Chats- 
worth and at Sheffield. 

In the Autumn of 1573 Marv was onea mors at Chata. 
worth, but in November was back aguin, as close a pris 





oner as ever, at Sheffield. Again, in 1577, she was, for a 
short time, at Chatsworth, at which period the Countess 
of Shrewsbury was still building there. It was in this year 
that the Countess wrote to her husband the letter endeav- 
oring to induce him to spend the Summer there, in which 
** Lette me here how 
you, your charge and Jovedothe, and commende me, I pray 
you.” In 1581 Mary was again brought to Chatsworth, 
and probably was there at other times than those I have 
indicated. In any case, the fact of her being there, kept a 
captive, invests 
the place with 
a powerful in- 
terest of a far 
different kind 
from apy other 
if possesses. 
One solitary 
reminder 
“Mary Queen of 
Scots’ Bower” 
—oi this ill 
starred sover- 
eign’s captivity 
at Chatsworth 
now exists ; and 
to this I will 
make reference 
further on. 

It is also 
essential here 
to note that 
during these 
troublesome 
times the ill 
fated Arabella 
Stuart—the 
child of Charles 


she uses the strange expressions : 
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of his wife, Elizabeth 


Lennox, and 
Cavendish, daughter of Sir William Cavendish, by his 


Stuart, Earl of 
wife, ‘‘ Bess of Hardwick,” was born at Chatsworth. The 
beautiful, much-injured, and ill-fated Lady Arabella, whose 
sole crime was that she was born a Stuart, is thus in more 
ways than one like her relative, Mary Queen of Scots, 
not only mixed up with Chatsworth, but with the family 
of its noble possessor. 

The incidents of the life of this young, beautiful and ac- 
complished lady, which form one of the most touching 
episodes in 
English history 
—the jealous 
eye with which 
Elizabeth 
looked upon 


her from her 
birth—the 
careful watch 
set upon her 
by Cecil — the 
trials of Ra- 
leigh and his 


friends—her 
troubles with 
her aunt (Mary, 
Countess of 
Shrewsbury) — 
her being 
placed under 
restraint — her 
marriage with 
Seymour — her 
seizure, impris- 
onment, suffer 
ing and death, 
a hopeless 
lunatic in the 
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CHATSWORTH AND MATLOCK—QUEEN MARY’S BOWER—BRIDGE OVER THE DERWENT. 


Tower of London, where she had been thrown by her 
cousin, King Jumes L, are all matters of history, and in- 
vest her short sad life with a melancholy interest. One 
of the old ballads te which her misfortuncs gave rise thus 
alludes to her connection with Derbyshire : 


“* My lands and livings so we!l known 
Unto your books of majesty, 
Amount to twelve score pounds a wee 
Besides what I do give,’ quoth she. 





“*TIn gallant Derbyshire, likewise, 
I nine-score beadsmen maintain there, 
With hats and gowns and house-rent free, 
And every man five marks a year.’” 


During the Civil Wars the old hall of Chatsworth was 
taken possession of, and garrisoned, in 1643, forthe Parlia- 
ment, by Sir John Gell, being then placed under the com- 
mand of Ouptain Stafford, from whose company, at Chats- 


' worth, in the latter part of the year, forty musketeers were 
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ordered to be drafted off, and joined to the army of Fairfax 
for his proposed march to Chesterfield andthe north. At the 
end of the year, the Earl of Newcastle’s forces, having taken 
Wingfield Manor, and other places in the county, made 
themselves masters of Chatsworth, and garrisoned it for 
the King. 

Charles Cotton, the ** Poet of the Peak,” who resided in 
the neishvorhood, has written a quaint descriptive of 
Chatsworth in the time of the Stuarts; he concludes thus, 
atter describing the park and exterior of the mansion : 


“Cross the court, thro’ a fine portico, 
Into the body of the house you go; 
jut here I may not dare to go about, 
To give account of everything throughout 
The lofty hall, staircases, galleries, 
Lodgings, apartments, closets, offices, 
And rooms of state; for should I undertake 
To show what ’tis doth them so glorious make, 
The pictures, sculptures, carving, graving, gilding, 
’Twould be as long in writing as in building.” 


Tn 1687, William Cavendish, third Earl of Devonshire, who 
was afterward created Duke of Devonshire, commenced 
rebuilding the honse. In 1692, Sir Christopher Wren, the 
architect of St. Paul’s Cathe !ral, came down from London 
and surveyed the works, at which time it appears that 
$45,000 had been expended ; 1706 saw the rebuilding com- 
plet-d. The Duke seems to have been determined to erect 
a true Palace of Art, and for that purpose he employ d 
the best artists of the time in its decoration. In 1820 the 
late Duke, who succeeded to the title in 1811, commenced 
some great improvements at Chatsworth, by erecting, from 
the designs of Sir Jeffrey Wyatt, the north wing, con- 
taining, with all the domestic offices, a number of other 
apartments, as well as dining-rooms, sculpture-gallery, 
orangery, banqueting-room and pavilion, and by altering 
and rearranging several other rooms. The grounds and gar- 
dens also were very materially remodeled and improved 
by this gifted nobleman, under the direction of his head 
gardener, Paxton, afterward Sir Joseph, the designer of 
the great London Exhibition of 1851. 

Having now traced, so far as is necessary for my present 
purpose, the history of:-Chatsworth, I shal turn to the 
noble and historical family of Cavendish, its owners. 

The family of Cavendish traces back to the Conquest, 
when Robert de Gernon, who came over with the Conqueror, 
was rewarded by him for his services with lirge grants of 
land in Derbyshire. His descendants held considerable 
land in Derbyshire, as did also Sir William Gernon, Lord 
of Bakewell, and Geoffrey de Gernon, of Moor Hall, near 

sakewell. From the second of these, Geoffrey de Gernon, 
the Cavendishes are descended, his son, Roger de Ger- 
non, who died in 1334, having married the heiress of the 
lord of the Manor of Cavendish, in Suffolk, and by her had 
issue four sons, all of whom assumed the name of Cavendish 
from that warrior. It was a Cavendish who killed Wat 
Tyler, and was knighted therefor by the King; but the 
immediate line was founded by Sir William Cavendish, son 
of George Cavendish, who wrote the ‘‘Life of Gardinal 
Wolsey.” Philip, the fourth Earl of Devonshire, was one 
of the principals in bringing about ‘the glorious Revola- 
tion” of 1638, and placing William IIL on the throne, the 
place of meeting for plotting being on Whittington Moor, 
not many miles from Chatsworth, at a small cottage-inn 
known as the ‘‘ Cock at Pynot ’—pynof being the primeval 
name for magpie —still existing. I have tasted its cheese 
and ale—ay, and in the room called ‘‘ the plotting-parlor,” 
an aparim nt held in the very bighest veneration unto this 
very day. 

The present noble owner of princely Chatsworth is the 











seventh Duke of Devonshire, and his eldest son is the 
Marquis of Hartington, sometime leader of the great 
Liberal party in the British House of Commons, Tho 
Duke is patron of thirty-nine livings, and in Derbyshiro 
alone is lord of forty-six manors. His,other seats are 
Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire; Holkar Hall, in Cartmel; 
Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire ; Lismore Castle, Ireland ; Comp- 
ton Place, Sussex, and Devonshire House, London. 

There ure four principal entrances to Chataworth Park, 
two of which—thoss at Edensor and Edensor Mill—aro 
public, and the other two, at Baslow and Beely, are pri- 
vate. Near the Edensor Mill lodge runs the River Der- 
went, spanned by the single arch of Beely Bridge, which 
is charmingly entwined in trees and shrubs and mosses. 

By whichever of the lodges the visitor enters this ‘‘ wide 
domain,” he will have a rich treat of scenery to interest 
him in his progress to the mansion, 

Arrived at the house, after proper application at tho 
lodge and the necessary permission having been obtained, [ 
was ushered past a magnificent pair of gates, and conducte] 
through the courtyard, where stands a gigantic weeping 
ash, to the state entrance, Having been now admitted 
within the pale, the first room I entered was the Sub 
Hall, a spacious apartment, the ceiling of which is en- 
riched by a vivid copy of Guido’s ‘‘ Aurora,” The sculp- 
ture in this sub-hall includes a statue of Domitian, busts 
of Homer, Jupiter, Ariadne, Socrates, Caracalla, and others. 
From this hall I was ushered into the North Corridor, and 
turning to the left, passed along an exquisitely inlaid 
marble floor to the Great Hall, which occupies the whole 
length of the eastern side of the quadrangle. 

Tue Great Hall is a noble room, sixty feet in length by 
twenty-seven feet in width, and of the full height of the 
two principal stories of the mansion. The floor is of pol- 
ished marble, laid in a remarkably geometric design, in 
mosaic of black and white veined marbles. In the centro 
of the hall stands an enormous table, of Derbyshire 
marble, asd the mantelpiece, which is very massiv>, 
is also of marble. At the south end of the hall is tho 
grand staircase, leading to the State Apartments, and at 
the north end, beyond the corridor, are the north stairs. 
The hall has four windows, and galleries of communica- 
tion between the north and south, midway in height, 
run along the sides. The ceiling and walls of tho 
upper story are painted, in the most masterly manner, in 
historical subject—events in the life of Julius Cwsar- 
They are, his crossing the Rubicon ; his passing over to his 
army at Brandusium; sacrificing before going to the 
Senate, after the closing of the Temple of Janus; and kis 
death in the Senate House at the basa of Pompey’s Pillar ; 
and on the ceiling is his apotheosis, or deification. Be- 
tween the windows, and in the window-cases, are also 
painted trophies of arms, entwined with wreaths of flow- 
ers. In the hall are two remarkably fine bronze busts, 
placed upon pedestals, and otherinteresting objects, among 
which is a fine canos, the gift of the Sultan to the late 
Duke. Over the fireplace is a marble tablet inscribed in 
Latin, and which may be thus translated : 


These well-beloved ancestral halls, 
Begun in the year of English Freedom, 1688, 
William Spencer, Duke of Devonshire, inherited fn 1811, 
And completed in the yoar of sorrow, 1340, 


The ‘year of sorrow” being that of the death of the 
much-loved Countess of Burlington, the wife of the pres- 
ent noble owner of Chatsworth, On the exterior of the 
grand hall are trophies of arms carved in alto-relievo. 

In this hall I dutifally inscribed my humble namo in 
the visiturs’ book, and having done so, moved up 4 
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grand staircase, which leads to the various suites of apart- 
ments. ‘The house is three stories in height, and these are 
known as the basement, the library and the stateroom 
stories. A part of each story is shown to visitors, It is 
not my intention to describe these various apartments in 
the order in which they are shown, but will speak of them 
according to the stories on which they occur. First I wil! 
take the upper, or stateroom st: ry, which, like the others, 
runs round the four sides of the quadrangle. The state- 
room a.d sketch-gallery occupy the south side; a grand 
staircase is at the southeast angle ; the continuation of the 
gallery of old masters, the broad stoircuse, and a number 
of bedrooms, including the Subine-room, occupy the west 
side ; the north is taken up with bedrooms, with the north 
staircase on the north end angle; while on the east are 
“*Mary Queen of Scots’ Rooms,” so-called because occu- 
pying the same position as those used by her in the old 
mansion, which was removed and rebuilt, and other suites 
of splendid sleeping apartments, 

The sketch-gallery, which, as we have said, occupies 
the south and a part of the west side, contains, perhaps, 
the most choice and extensive collection of original draw- 
ings by the Old Masters in any private collection, embrac- 
ing the Italim, French, Flemish, Venetian, Spanish and 
other schools; and contxining matchless examples of 
Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, Albert Direr, Titian, Rem- 
brandt, Rubens, Leonardo di Vinci, Poussin, Claude, 
Salvator Rosa, Correggio, Luea Signorel!a, Andrea del 
Sarto, La Spagna, Ginlio Romaxo, Caravaggio, Zucchero, 
Andreo Mantagna, Pamiziaio, Giorgine, Guilio Campag- 
nola, Paul Veronese, the Carracci, Guido Reni, Domen- 
ichino, Guercino, Holbein, Lucas Cranach, Lucas Van 
Leyden, Vandyke, Van der Velde, Jan Miel, and, indeed, 
of almost any well-known name, 

Thecollection was formed by the second Duke of Devon- 
shire, at considerable cost ; the nucleus having commenced 
at Rotterdam. Among those by Michael Angelo are: “A 
Study for the Ceiling of the Sistine Chapel”; some spir- 
ited figures for the same ceiting, and a Virgin and Child. 
By Leonardo di Vinci, a fine head of the Virgin. By 

Raffuelle, the sketch for the picture by Pinturicchio at 
Sienna, of ‘* Ajneas Silvius Kissing the foot of Pope 
Engenius LV. at the Council of Basle”; the figuro of St. 
Paul for the Cartoon of ‘* The Sicrifice at Lystra” ; ‘St. 

Jatherine,” the original sketch from the picture now in 
the National Gallery, London; *‘ The Virgin and Child”’; 
‘Joseph Discovering himself to his Brethren,” and others, 
By Holbein, some of the finest known examples, including 
the “Fall of Phwton,” The Last Juigment,” ‘ Hoar 
and Ishmael,” ‘‘ Diana and Acton,” and others, 

Speaking of Holbein reminds me of a visit I oneo paid 
to Powerscourt, the beautiful and picturesque seat of Lord 
Powerscourt, in the County of Wicklow, in company with 
Tom Taylor, then editor of Punch, and art-critic to the 
Times. After luncheon—the potatoes had their jackets on, 
and were served in wooden bowls, a specialty at Powers- 
court—his lordship proceeded to exhibit his collection of 
ancient masters, which is both unique and of very high 
value. 

** Now for my Holbein,” said Lord Powerscourt, bring- 
ing us facs to face with the porfrait of a grim-looking gen- 
tleman in the funereal gown of the period. 

Tom Taylor adjusted his spectacles, and after a somewhat 
prolonged and hizhly critical stare, exclaimed, with his 
usnal bluntness: ‘*That’s not a Holbein,” 

‘Oh, but it is,” cried our noble host. ‘TI have, in ad- 
dition to the prima facie evidence, all the records neces- 
sary to prove it to be not only a Holbein, but a magnifi- 
cent example of that mastir.” 





ss 


** My lord,” said Tom, “I was chairman of a committee 
appointed to select a Holbein for an extibition at South 
Keusiugton, We received nivety-two Holbeins. How 
many did we reject as being nut trom the brush of that 
master at all? Nine'y-siz.” 

The State Apartments at Chatsworth, which are entered 
from the gallery, coasist of a splendid suite of rooms, oc- 
cupying the entire length of the building. Thos entrances 
is through a small apartment, around the walls of which 
is arranged a fine collection of examples of cer.mic art, 
including many good specimens of the more famous 
English and foreign makes, 

The State Dining-room possesses a coved cciling, beau- 
tifully painted, the subject being, in the centre, the flight 
of Mercury on his mission to Paris ; and, on the coving, 
groups representing the Arts and Sciences. The wood- 
carving in the room, as in the whole of this suite of 
apartments, is of the most wond-rful and exquisitely 
beautiful character, and is unmatched in any other exist- 
ing mansion. This apartment contains some fine Japan, 
inlaid, and other cabinets, and curious old earthenware ; 
and on the wails, in addition to a clever picture in mosaic, 
is one frame containing what is universally admitted to be 
the finest and most wonderful specimen of wood-carving 
ever execnted. It is usually called “ Grinling Gibbons’s 
Masterpiece.” The ‘‘ masterpiecs’’ is a group consisting 
of a cravat of point-lace, as close and delicate in the open 
work as the finest lace itself ; a woodcock, some foliage, 
and a medal with a bnst in relief, 

The old State Belroom is a very fine and interesting 
apartment, though one [ would not particularly care to 
sleep in. The ceiling, which is coved, is splendidly 
painted, the principal subject being ‘‘ Aurora Chasing 
Away the Night,” and the walls are hunz with embossed 
leather of rich arabesque patterns, heavily gilded; tha 
frieze, also of embossed leather, is richly foliated with me- 
dallions and coronets, Over the doorways are matchless 
examples of wood-carving of groups of musical instru- 
ments; in one group is suspended a medallion heal of 
Charles II., and on the other a watch. Over und around 
the chimney-piece are cherubs’ heads, birds, foliage, ete., 
of the same fine class of wood-carving. In this room, 
besides cabinets, vases and beakers, and a charming 
model of the tomb of Madame Lanzgiaw at Hildebank, near 
Berne—in which the spirits of the mother and child are 
seen bursting through their broken tomb—is a noble 
and ancient embroidered canopy and state chair, the work 
of Obristiana, wife of the second Earl of Devonshire. In 
this room, also, I was shown the coronation-chair and foot- 
stools of George IIT. and Queen Charlotte, ani of William 
IV. and Queen Adelaide, and a wardrobe that belonged to 
Louis XVI. 

The Siate Music-room, like the others, ‘contains some 
exquisite wood-carving. The walls are hung with em- 
bossed leather, richly gilt and heightened with blue, and 
the frieze has the medallion heads, crest and monogram of 
tbe lust Duke. The ceiling is painted with mythological 
subjects, and the room contains several interesting pio- 
tures and busts. I was “awfully sold” by a curious piece 
of deceptive painting on one of the double doors leading 
to tho gallery—a fiddle paintel so cleverly on the door 
as to bear, in the subdued light of the half-closed por- 
tul, all the appearances of the instrament itself hanging 
oua peg. This m:tchless piece of painting was done by 
Verrio to deerive Gibbons, who, in his carving, had de- 
ceived others by his close imitation of natnre. 

Tue State Drawing-rcom has its walls hung with tapes- 
trv from Raffaclle’s cartoons —the Princess Lonise has one 
piece at Rideau Hall which surpasses any single piece at 
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Chateworth, at least in my judgment—and the carved ceil- 
ing is splendidly painted with mythological and allegorical 
subjects. Above the chimneypiece, around an oval, in 
which is a portrait of the first Duke, are cupids, trophies, 
shells, masks, helmets, arms, etc., and an owl. Among 
the furniture and adornments of this room are some fine 
examples of China, worth ‘living up to,’”’ and earthenware, 





*‘quite too preciously utter,” and a remarkably large 
malachite table. 

The State Dining-room, which forms the southeast 
angle of the building, is a superb apartment, the 
ceiling of which, by Verrio, is of a masterly conception, | 
representing, among an assemblage of gods and goi- 
desses, the 
Fates cutting 
the thread of 
life, ete., and 
on one side of 
the coving is 
& mopogrem 
of the letter D. 
The carvings 
in this noble 
apartment are 
of matchless 
character, al- 
most bewil- 
dering me in 
their rich pro- 
fusion. In the 
panels of the 
wainscoted 
walls are fes- 
toons of 
flowers, etc.; 
over one door- 
way is a group 
of leaves and 
corn, and over 
the other two 
are splendid 
groups of 
crabs, lob- 
asters, fish, and 
wondrous sea- 
weed. 

Over the 
fireplace, 
across the top, 
and hanging 
down the 
sides of an 
octagonal tab- 
let, is the rich- 
est of all the 
rich carvings of this suite of rooms. It consists of dead 
game—heron, pheasants, etc.,—over and around the game 
a net is loosely thrown. I actually felt it, to ascer- 
tain if it was of cord—so natural is it—which, hanging 
down the sides, forms a groundwork of festoons; on 
the loops hang pheasants, woodcocks, grouse, partridges, 
snipes, and other birds, so true to life that it is only 
by careful examination the spectator can discover that 
they, with the net and all the moldings, are carved out 
of solid wood. In this room are several busts in marble 
by Ohantrey, Nollekens, and others. I recognized the 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia and his Empress; Fox—the 
statue in the lobby of the House of Commons expresses 
the man in a higher degree of intonsity—and Canning. 








MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 








The cabinets of rare old china would set a collector crazy. 
1 handled—what ?—the rosary of Henry VIIL; only tancy 
bluff King Hal with the beads lying on his portly 
paunch! There are several sets of ivory chessmen, carved 
as if by fairy fingers. The cicerone, in the usual sing- 
song, drew my attention to a malachite clock, presented 
to the late Duke by the Emperor Nicholas of Russia : 
‘* This —’ere — is — the—malaykite—clock— as—was— : 

presented — by—the—h’Emperor—Nicholas—of—all—the 


| —Russias—to—’is—Grace —the—late—Dook — It—strikes 


—the — quarters—and—’arves—and—shows—the—condi- 
tion—of—the—lunar—h’orbit.” 

I was particularly struck by an exquisitely sculptured 
marble model 
of the Victoria 
Regia. 

From this 
room a door- 
way opens on 
the Grand 
Staircase, the 
casings of the 
doorways be- 
ing of carved 
marble, Cross- 
ing a corridor, 
I was informed 
that ‘‘ this ’ere 
is ihe rooms 
of the unfor- 
tunate, but 
beautiful, 
Mary Queen 
of Scots, who 
rebelled 
against Queen 
Elizabeth, 
who cut horf 
er ’ed,” 

These rooms 
are called the 
** Mary Queen 
of Scots’ 
Rooms,” be- 
cause they 
occupy the 
same position 
in the present 
building as 
those used by 
her did in the 
old one ; they 
overlook the 
inner court or 
quadrangle on 
its east side. The other suites of bedrooms adjoiniag are 
known as the “ Leicester” and ‘* Wellington” rooms, and 
are fitted, as may well be supposed, in a style of princely 
magnificence. 1 beheld the bed and bedroom suite used 
by Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria on the 
occasion of her visit to Chatsworth. The suite is of satin 
wood, hung in green and white satine, The bed locked 
very comfortable, and I trust Her Majesty found it equal 
to its appearance. 

After doing the bedchambers, I was conducted to the 
Sabine-room, so calle1 from the picture of the ‘* Rape of 
the Sabines,” by which it is adorned. This singular apart- 
ment, when the doors are closed, is one large painting, the 
whole surface, from floor to ceiling, doora included, 
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being painted with figures, groups, 
architecture, etc, 

The Middle or Library Story, 
in addition to occupying the four 
sides of the quadrangle or inner 
eourt—in the same manner as the 
upper story — extends the whole 
length of the north wing; it is, 
therefore, the most extensive and 
important part of the mansion, 
The Grand Staircase is at the 
inner south-end angle. The south 
side is taken up with the Gallery 
of Paintings, the Chapel, the Bil- 
liard-rooms, and the two Drawing- 
rooms; the west, the Gallery of 
Paintings, the west staircase, and 
suites of bedrooms; and the east 
side by galleries of the great hall, 
and the Library and outer-hbrary. 
The north wing, continuing in a 
line with the libraries, comprises 
the Diming-room, Sculpture Gal- 
lery and Orangery. 

I spent a ‘‘round five minutes” 
in the Gillery of Paintings opposite 
Landseer’s ‘* Bolton Abbey in the 
Olden Time,” the engravings of 
which are so delighttully familiar. 
The Abbey, by-the-by, is in pos- 
session of the Duke of Devonshire, 
anda superb ruin, Lord Hartirg- 
ton oecasioually visits it, as cheek 
by jowl with its cloistered shades 
is a shooting-box, and the lordly stag of ten tyne is 
weighed in front of the lodge, as in the ‘* Olden Time.” 
In this Gallery is a glorious collection of family portraits, 

. by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, every one of 
which is worth a 
King’s ransom. 

The Billiard or 
Music room, and 
the Grand Draw- 
ing - rooms, which 


suite, are as well- 
proportioned, as 
chastely and ele- 
gantly decorated 
and as magnifi- 
cently finished as 
it is possible to 
conceive, in addi- 
tion to which they 
contain a match- 
less array of works 
of art. Here is Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s 
celebrated picture 
of ‘The Beautiful 
Duchess” of De- 
vonshire; Rem- 
brandt’s grand 
head of a Jewish 
Rabbi, and picture- 
gems by Claude, 
Murillo, Bassano, 
Steinwyck, Salva- 











form one continued | 


WESTMACOTT MANTELPIECE AT CHATSWORTH, 


tor Rosa, Titian, Berghem, Gasper Poussin, Leonardo di 
Vinci, Primaticcio, Parmigiano, Watteau, Teniers, Breu- 
ghel, Guercino, Giordione, Carlo Maratti, Jan Miel, and 
others, It was agonizing to be torn away from these won- 
drous creations by tho worthless sing-song of the dreary 
guide; but ‘‘Move on” was tie word, and I was com- 
| pelled to follow my soulless cicerone. 
| I had another feast of Tantalus in the Grand Drawing- 
room, for here I encountered the portraits of Philip IL, 
| by Titian ; Admiral Capella, and Antonia de Dorminis, 
| by Tintoretto; Henry VIII., by Holbein ; Mary Queen of 
Scots, by Zucchero, and Charles I., by Jansen. To be 
| hurried past these to a litany chanted through the nose 
| was bad enough, but to be compéiled to snatch but a mere 
| passing glance at the Hebe of Canova was something quite 
too utterly disastrous. 

I remained in a window to drink in the magnificent 
view of the grounds, Im.nediately beneath was the spacious 
lawn, bordered with raised porticos, festoons,* flower-beds, 
and sculpture ; in the centre of the lawn is a basin, with a 
central and four other fountains. Beyond this is seen tue 
lake, skirted on its sloping sides with majestic fruit-trees 
and grassy slopes and statuary, with a fountain called 
the ‘‘Empreror” casting up its waters to an evormous 
height, the park stretcaing out to the right. The sight 
was one worthy of ‘‘ Merrie England.” 

The next apartment I visited was the Library, which is 
about niaety feet long by twenty-three broad. It is stated, 
and nowhere contradicted, that it is the most recherché, the 
best arranged, and most perfect library in existence. It 
has eight windows, The ceiling is white-and-gold, with 
paintings by Louis Charon. The mahogany bookcuses 
are divided into presses by gilt metal columna, from which 
stand out the pillars supporting the gallerv. In the 
glass cases and table presses is one of the richest and 
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rarest collection of books and MSS. which any house can 
boast. 1 can only refer to the famous Anclo-Saxon MS. of 
Caedmon and the prayer-book of Henry VIL, whic’ is of 
octavo size and consists of a hundred and eiguty-six 
leaves of vellum, on several of which are miniatures in 
the most exquisite colorins and design. This book was 
given by Henry VII. to his diughter Margaret, Queen of 
Scotland, mother to the Laly Margaret Doug!as, who in 
turn gave it to the Archbishop of St. Andrews. It con- 
tains the following among other touching gift lines : 


“Remembre yr kynde and lowng fader in yor. prayers. 
‘Henry R.” 
* Pray for your loving father who gave you this booke and gave 
you God’s blessing and mine.” 


**My good Lorde of St. tandrews, I pray you pray for mo’that 
gave you thys bouk, Yours to my powr. MARGARET.” 


I was also awe-struck with the compotus of Bolton Abbey, 
1287 to 1385; the *‘ Liber Veritatus” of Claude’Lorraine, 
for which no less a sum than $100,000 was at one time 
offered, and a splendid collection of Wykeyn de Worde’s 
and Caxton’s printi= 7. 

Passing out of this splendid apartment, I found myself 
in the Ante-Library, formed of two exquisite little rooms 
filled with rare books, The smaller is a perfect architec- 
tural gem, of apsidal form, the dome supported by a series 
of columns and pilasters with Corinthian capitals, On the 
north staircase, beside the full-length portrait of Georce 
1V., the “First gentleman in Europe” and the biggest 
blackguard, I was struck by a curious old painting, nearly 
life-size, of the ‘‘Flying Childers,” with the following 
** certificate” of the age of the horse : 

“September ye 28, 1719, 

** This is to certify that the bay stoned horse his Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire bought of me was bred by me, and was five years 
old last grass, and no more. Witness my hand. 

* Leo CHILpeRs.” 

The Dining-room is a spacious and lordly apartment 
with a slightly ‘‘ barrel-shaped” ceiling, divided into hex- 
agonal panels filled with roses and foliated flowers richly 
gilt. The doors, at one end opening into the vestibule 
leading into the cabinet library, and at the other into tho 
sculpture-gallery, have their cases of white marble; the en- 
tablatures supported on massive Ioniccolumns, The room 
is lit by five windows on its east side, and opposite to these 
are two superb white marble chimney -pieces, each of which 
has two life-size statues, two by Westmacott and two by 
Sievier. Around the room are six side-tables; two are of 
horublende, two of Siberian jasper, and two of porphyritic 
sienite. The walls are adorned with family portraits by 
Vandyke, who is here to be seen at his best. 

Now I come to “the glory of Chatsworth,” the Sculp- 
ture-gillery, which is entered from the dining-room at one 
end, the other opening upon the orangery. The gallery is 
one hundred and three feet long, thirty feet wide, is of 
proportionate height, and lighted from tie roof. The 
walls are of finely dressed sandstone, and the doorcases of 
Derbyshire marble, the entablature supported by Cor- 
inthian columns and pilasters of various marbles with gilt 
capitals, 

It were impossible, within the limits of this article, to 
enumerate the priceless gems in this wondrous storehouse 
of art. Ishall merely mention a few, the fascination of 
which, like a delicious perfume, hangs round me still. 
By Canova, the statue of Endymion sleeping, his dog 
watching at his feet; a statue of Hebe; a statue of Ma- 
dame Madre, the mother of Napoleon L ; a colossal bust of 
Napoleoa ; a bust of Madame Mére ; a bust of Petrarch’s 
Laura. By Thorwaidsen, a statue of Venus withan apple ; 





bassi relievi of Priam petitioning Achilles for the dead body 
of Hector; Briseis taken from Achilles by the heralds, 
Ry Chantrey, a bust of George 1V. By Finelli, a statue 
of Oupid playing with a butterfly. By Rennie, a colossal 
bust of Achilles. By Nollekens, busts of Charles Jameg 
Fox and of the fifth Duke of Devonshire, 

From the Art Gallery, in which I lingered as Jong as 
might be, I stepped into the Orangery, between two co- 
lossal lions by Canova. Tne Orangery is one hundred 
and eight feet long and twenty-seven wide. The trees ara 
interspersed with statuary. Passing out of this tropical 
paradise, I entered the Ballroom, or Banqueting-room, a 
magnificent apartment, eighty-one feet long by thirty 
wide, andvery lofty. Over the room is the Pavilion, from 
which I obtained a most extensive and charming view of 
the surrounding country. 

The Basement contains, on the north, the entrance, 
sub-hall, north corridor, and various private apartments, 
The west front is occupied by the Duke’s private suite of 
rooms, the Marquis of Hartington’s private rooms, the 
west entrance, and the west staircase and corridor. The 
south side comprises the south corridor, the chapel, the 
Oak Room, the south entrance, the Stag Parlor, and other 
apartments, 

Beneath the great staircase in the great hall is the Grotto 
Room. The Oak Room, formerly the Cuaplain’s Roon, is 
lined on all sides with the most magnificent old oak carvy- 
ings of panels, figures, birds, etc., etc., and the ceiling ia 
supported by four majestic twisted oak pillars, with com- 
posite capitals, carved in foliage, reminding one most forci- 
bly of Raffaelle’s celebrated cartoon, The entablature is 
heraldic, Adjoining this room is the Chapel. 

The Cnapel at Chatsworth is most striking and peculiar. 
Its altar is at the west end, and its decorations are of the 
most exquisitely beautiful order. It is forty-seven feet 
four inches in length by twenty-three feet ten inches in 
width, and in height it occupies two entire stories. It is 
lighted by three windows in the upper story. The floor is 
paved with marble, and the altar-piece is also of marile. 
On the sides are figures of Faith and Hops, by Caius Ga- 
briel Cibber, father of Colley Cibber. The top of the 
altar-piece is exquisitely carved with cherubs and festoons, 
and at the sides are vases of flowers, In the lower pedi- 
ment, or recess, is a door, and there are also some charm- 
ing figures of cherubs, Under the recess is a bust of tlio 
Saviour. 

The Chapel is wainscoted throughout its lower story 
with cedar, which, in addition to the rich color, yields 
peculiar and grateful odor. The ceiling is painted by 
Verrio and Laguerre, the subjects being ‘* The Incredulity 
of St. Thomas,” ‘‘Christ and the Woman of Samaria,” 
‘“* Christ Healing the Blind,” and the “ Ascension.” Tio 
great glory, however, of the Chapel, lies in the carved 
woodwork, executed by Grinling Gibbons, 

Like the remainder of the mansion, the chapel pos- 
sessed but little charm for the cicerone, and I was hurried 
through it to the West Library and Leather Room, The 
ceiling of the Library is delicately frescoed in arabesquo 
foliage. Among the decorations are painted medallion 
heads of the old Latin anthors; on the book-cases are 
also medallion portraits, supported by figures and foliage, 
of famous poets, with appropriate sentiments, Thus, over 
Shakespeare occurs, ‘Exhausted worlds and their ima- 
gined new”; over Milton, “A poet blind yet bold”; 
Byron, ‘The wandering outlaw of his own brave laud”; 
Scott, ‘*The Ariosto of the North’’; Chaucer, ** Well of 
English Undefiled”; Thomson, ** As nature various, and 
as art complete,” 

The doors of this and the adjoining room are so ar- 
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ranged with imitation book-backs, that, when they are 
closed, it is impossible to perceive any means of egress or 
ingress, ‘The books on these doors, like those in the great 
library, have fictitious names, many of which, written by 
Hood, are extremely amusing. ‘‘ Horn Took on Catching 
Cows,” ‘*Wren’s Voyage to the Canaries,” ‘‘ Dibden’s 
Cream of Tar,” ‘‘ Mery’s Gay,” ‘Inigo Jones on Secret 
Entrances,” ‘* Hyde upon Wood,” “ Egg,” by Shelley, ‘* D. 
Cline on Consumption.” 

The Leather Room has its walls and coiling entirely of 
embossed leather, richly gilt. In the west corridor are 
preserved several highly interesting Roman-inseribed 
sepulchral stones, and other sculptures. In the West 
Lodge, at the entrance gates, are also preserved many frag- 
ments of ancient sculpture, and a portion of a Roman 
tassellated pavement, with guilloche pattern. 

Having done the house ad wnguem, then I turned into 
the grounds, where, cicerone ad nauseam, I was left to my- 
self, to wander at my ‘‘sweet wild will.” 

The gardens and grounds of Chatsworth are marvels of 
beauty, and the skill with which they have been laid out, 
together with their general picturesqueness, gives them a 
sort of fairy-land appearance, Leaving the mansion from 
the door of the Orangery, to the left is a spacious aleve, 
and to the right, running in a direct line for more than a 
quarter of a mile in length, is a broad, grand path, at the 
summit of which, beneath a lofty avenuo of trees, is seen 
a gigantic vase, bearing the simple name of ‘ Blanche,” in 
touching memory of Lady Blanche Georgiana Howard, 
tho wife of the present Duke of Devonshire. 

I would advise all visitors to Chatsworth to pause here, 
for the view on all sides from this spot is truly grand, em- 
bracing 2s it does the mansion, the gardens, the lakes, 
basins and fountains, the woods and shrubberies, the park 
and the river, and the distant country toward Rowsley. 
Paths from here lead in various directions among the 
beauties of the place; here a delightful little dell, ora 
fernery, where ferns and heaths grow in wild profusion ; 
there another dell of rhododendrons, or with statuary 
among heathery banks and masses of rock. Near here, 
too, is a sylvan slope, headed by a gigantic bronze bust of 
the last Duke, mounted on a pillar composed of fragments 
of an ancient Greek fluted column, from the Temple of 
Minerva, at Sunium ; on the base are the following boauti- 
ful verses from the classic pen of the late Lord Carlisle: 


These fragments stood on Sunium’s airy steep, 
They reared aloft Minerva’s guardian shrino; 
Beneath them rolled the blue Agean deep, 
And the Greek pilot hailed them as divine. 


“‘ Such was, e’en then, their look of calm repose, 
As wafted round them came the sounds of fight, 
When the glad shouts of conquering Athens rose 
O’er the long track of Persia’s broken flight. 


* Tho’ clasped by prostrate worshipers no more, 
They yet shall breathe a thrilling lesson hero, 
Tho’ distant from their own immortal shore, 
The spot they graco is still to freedom dear.” 


Opposite the Orangery is the French Garden, with its 
front of pillars surmounted by busts, its grand old Egyp- 
tian figures, its Chinese beakers and vases, its sculptural 
figures and groups, and its raised parterres ; near this are 
greenhouses, conservatories, camellia and orchid houses, 
with their endless store of beauties ; while here and there 
an antique tomb, or sculptured figure, or group of statuary, 
add their classic charms to the place, 

From this part of the gardens a broad path to the right 
leads on to the great conservatory, passing on its way the 
*‘Cascade,” the ‘* Willow-Tree,” and other interesting objects 






too numerous to mention. Tho water supplying the Great 
Cascade, the fountains and other portions of the works, 
falls from the summit of the wooded heights at the back of 
the grounds, and is then conveyed along a lolity arched 
aqueduct, from the end of which it falls with considerable 
force, and is then borne underground to a temple at the 
head of the cascade, Here it rises to the domed roof of 
the temple, which becomes a sheet of water, and, rushing 
through the various carved channels prepared for it in the 
groups of figures, etc., makes its way down the cascade 
formed of a long series of stone steps with flats at irregu- 
lar intervals, till at the bottom it sinks into a subterranean 
channel at the spectator’s feet. 

The Temple, which is open, is of circular form in its in- 
terior, with recesses and niches and stone seats, the niches 
enriched with carved-skull heads and festoons of flowers, 
Tn front, over the central arch, is a powerfully carved re- 
cumbent figure of Neptune holding an urn ; below him, on 
either side, an immense dolphin, with head downward ; 
and on the siles are water-nymphs with vases. On the right 
and left of the open archway are gigantic dolphin heads, 
and at the base a dragon’s. From a!l these figures and 
heads the water leaps out, and, simultaneously, two foun- 
tains rise in front of the temple. 

Not far from the temple is a charming alcove of Moresque 
design. The front of the alcove is formed of two horse- 
shoe-shaped arches, supported on granite pillars, the 
spandrels carved with monograms. Oa the wall, inside, 
are ten tablets, one bearing the following inscription : 


“Won from the brow of yonder headlong hill, 
Through grassy channels, ere the sparkling rill 
O’er the chafed pebbles, in its murmuring flow, 
Sheds freshness on the thirsty vale below, 
Quickening the ground till trees of every zone 
In Chatsworth's soil and clime forget their own.” 
H. L., September, 1839. 

The W:llow-tree, one of the most striking and clever of 
the waterworks, is a weeping-willow, about twenty feet 
in height, entirely formed of copper and lead, and colored 
in imitation of areal tree, It stands in a charming little 
circular dell, overhung with fruit-trees, and surrounded 
by banks and rockeries, covered with luxuriant ferns 
and other plants, The tree rises from a central rock- 
work, amid which runs a path. At the entrance to this 
little dell are a vane and a fountain, and at the opposite 
side is a leaden statue of Pan, holding in his hand tho 
Pandean pipes, and having a goat at his feet. From each 
leaf and stem of this remarkable treo the water, when 
turned on from a small hidden cave in the rock in front, 
rushes out in a rapid stream, and this forms a novel kind 
of shower-bath tv any luckless visitor who may happen to 
be beneath it. At the sam2 moment a number of jets rise 
up from hidden pipes all around the dell, and these 
streams, being directed angularly toward the centre, while 
the weepings from the tree fall downward in all directions, 
the water-trap is ‘‘ pretty particularly perfect.” 

Near the willow-tree, on line toward the Grand Con- 
servatory, is a rocky archway of wondrous construction, 
and a little beyond this a ‘‘ rocky portal”—an immense 
block of unhewn stone, turning upon an axis with such 
ease as to be moved with the pressure of a single finger. 

Passing through this portal, one of the most striking 
objects is a perpendicular rock of great altitude, down 
whose face a stream of water is for ever falling, this watcr 
supplying some diminutive lakes filled with aquatic plants, 
in whose charms the botanist might hold high revel. 

The Great Conservatory. one of the wonders of Chatsworth, 
in addition to its own attractions as the finest conservatory 








in the kingdom, possesses un historical interest as being tha 
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first of its kind ever erected, and from 
which the idea of the Great Exhibition 
building of 1851, and all the later ex. 
position buildings, was taken. This 
splendid conservatory was erected 
some years ag% hy Sir Joseph, at that 
time Mr., Paxton, and is in its i:terior 
two hundred and seventy-seven feet in 
length, one hundred and twen!y-three 
feet in wilth, aud sixty-seven in height 
in the centre. Its form is that of a 
trefoil, the transom section showiug 4 
semicircle seventy feet in diameter, 
rising from two segments of circles 
springing from breast walls, The 
whole building is of glass, constructed 
on the “‘ridge and furrow” principle 
with iron ribs. About seventy thon- 
sand square feet of glass are used in 
this gigantic building, and the iron 
sash ribs alone are calculated to ex- 
tend, if laid lengthwise, no less than 
forty miles. At each end is a large 
doorway, and along the centre is a 
wide carriage-drive, so that several 
carriages can, on any special occasion, 
as on the Queen’s visit, in 1°43, be 
within the bnilding at tne same time, 
Besides the central drive, there are 
side-aisles running the entire length, 
and a cross-aisle in the centre of tho 
building. A light and elegant gallery, 
also, runs round the entire interior, 
approached by a staircase hidcen 
among gigantic ferns and springing 
out of a rockery. 

Of the collection of giant trees and 
plants preserved in this giant conserva- 
tory it is not necessa y tospeak further 
than to say that from the smallest 
aquatic plants up to the most stat ly 
palm-trees, and from the banana down 
to the papyrus aud the delicate ferns, 
every conceivable rarity is here, flour- 
ishing in native lrxurianca and in end- 
less profusion, Beneath the conser- 
vatory 1 found a railway which runs 
around the entire building. This is 
used for carrying earth, fuel, ete. 

The Empercr Fountain is one of the 
great attractions at Chatsworth, aud to 
see it is to remember it, for it throws 
up a jet of water no fewer than two 
hundred and sixty-seven fect in height, 
which, spreading out as it falls, forms 
a liquid sheet of spray on which the 
sunlight forms a wondrously vivid 
rainbow. The quantity of metal re- 
quired for the formation of the pipes 
of this giant spout amonnts to two 
hundred and twenty tons, while the 
water rushes out of the pipe at the 
rate of a hundred milesa minute, Near 
the “* Emperor” are other fountains of 
considerable beauty, and when all are 
playing, here is a rival to Versailles. 

The trees planted by ‘ Royalty” 
are tended with the most loyal care. 
One of these is an oak-tree, planted in 
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1832, by the present Queen, a little pantaletted miss 
of thirteen, the Princess Victoria, then visiting Chats- 
worth with her mother, the Duchess of Kent. This tree, 
which in its forty years growth has become a stately oak, 
bears the label, ‘This oak planted by Princess Victoria, 
October 11th, 1832.” The Duchess of Kent planted a 
Spanish chestnut on the 17th of October. Then comes a 
sycamore, planted when the Queen and ‘Albert the 
Good” visited Chatsworth, in 1848. In another part of 
the garden, opposite the west front, are a sweet chestnut, 
planted by the Empress of Russia, 1816; and a variegated 
sycamore, planted by the the Archduke Michael of Rus- 
sia, 1818, A 
treo was also ' 
planted by jai 
the Prince of |i 
Wales in De- 
cember, 1872. 
Chatsworth 
Park and 
grounds are 
somewhere 
about ten 
miles in cir- 
cum ference, 
and comprise 
an area of 
1,200 ~—s acres, 
and it would 
be difficult to 
find any- 
where, in the 
same space, 
so great 
variety of sce- 
nery, ranging 
from the 
purely sylvan 
to the wildly 
romantic, and 
from the lux- 
uriant wood 
to the rugged 
and barren 
rock, where 
beauties of 
one kind or 
other crowd 
together so 
thickly, or 
where such a 
charming al- 
ternation from 
one to another 
phase exists. 
The Hunt- 
ing Tower, which forms so conspicuous an object in 
the landscape, among the wooded heights at the back 
of the house, and from which floats an enormous flag 
whenever the Duke is at Chatsworth, was built in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, as a prospect-tower, from which 
the ladies of the family and guests might watch the chase. 
It is & massive creation, of squara form, with a circular 
turret at each angle, and is about ninety feet in height; 
it commands a magnificent prospect on every side, Near 
it, by the lake or reservoir, is the Swiss Cottage. Idid 
not “do” the Hunting Tower, but elected to visit Queen 
Mary’s Bower instead, which is one of the best-known ob- 
jects in the park, being situated near the drive leading 
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from the bridge to the house, and at a short distance only 
from the banks of the River Derwent. This ivteresting 
relic of the unfortunate Queen is a raised inclosure, sur- 
rounded by a deep moat, and approached by o flight 
of steps, bridging over the water on the south side. 
Iixternally the ‘* bower” overhung with trees, and cov- 
ered here and there with ivy, which reaches up to its open 
balustrade, is highly picturesque; internally, it is as I 
overheard a young American lady exclaim, ‘‘ Quite too 
divine for a picnic.” 








THE CONSERVATORY. 





At the entrance to the Kitchen Gardens is the houso 
| formerly inhabited by the late Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P., 
who was head 
gardener to 
the Duke of 
Devonshire. 
As the name 
of this notable 
self-made man 
is iaseperable 
from Chats- 
worth, [ shall 
say o fow 
words about 
his career. To 
was bern at 
Milton  Bry- 
ant, in Bed- 
fordshire, on 
the 31 of Au- 
gust, 1803, his 
father, a small 
farmer, being 
a tenant of 
the Duke of 
Bedford, Sir 
Joseph was 
brought up to 
be a gardener, 
and was, when 
quite a boy, 
taken under 
the care of his 
older brother, 
at that time 
head gardener 
at Wimbledon 
House. When 
a little over 
twenty he was 
placed at the 
Horticultural 
Gardons at 
Chiswick, near 
London, and, 
being quick 
and clever, he had charge of a plant range. 

These grounds joined those of the Duko of Devonshire’s 
seat, Chiswick House, and his Grace, finding young Pax- 
ton attentive and intelligent, took much notics of him. 
This resulted in an engagement, and at the early age of 
twenty-three years, Paxton entered upon his new duties as 
head gardener at Chatsworth. In 1831 Mr. Paxton com- 
menced the publication of ‘*Tho Horticultural Register”; 
other works followed, inciuding his ‘‘ Magazine of Botany.” 
In 1851 he brought his talents to bear on a national ques- 
tion—the designing and erecting of the Great Exhibition 
Building of that year, taking as his model tho conserva- 
tory which, as his own design in every particular, he had, 
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a few years before, erected at Chatsworth, In the same 
year he was knighted by the Queen at Windsor, and in 
1854 was elected member of Parliament for Coventry. Sir 
Joseph Paxton designed the present Orystal Palace at 
Sydenham, so well and fondly known to Americen tourists, 
and I believe I am correct in saying that to his principle 
of glass buildings, of a wide span, and glazed on the 
ridge and furrow principle—invented by him—there is 
scarcely a railway-station, conservatory or large public 
hall or pavilion that does not trace its origin. Sir Joseph 
died in 1865. 

I strolled into the kitchen garden, where I beheld the 
Victoria Regia, first grown and first blossomed at Chats- 
worth in 1849, The pine-houses are very fine, while the 
vineries are the admiration of viticulturists. 

I would advise every visitor to Chatsworth to take a 
stroll through the village of Edensor, which nestles close 
to the lordly domain. It isa veritable poem, and every cot- 
tage is fit for the honeymoon of the most gushing young 
couple that ever raved over Tennyson. The church, un- 
happily, is not venerable enough, but the embraces of that 
‘rare old plant, the ivy green,” are fast imparting to it 
a most elderly and respectable appearance. In the chancel 
are very elegart secilia, and the floor is laid with incaustic 
tiles. The most historically interesting remains in this 
charch is a brass plete in the chancel, to tie memory 
of John Beton, one of the household and confidential ser- 
vants of Mary Queen of Scots, who died at Chatsworth 
while his royal mistress was captive there, in 1570. At the 
head of the plite are the arms of Beton, who is one of the 
same family as Cardiral David Beton, who took so promi- 
nent a part in the : ffuirs of Scotland in the reign of James 
V. and of Mary. At the bottom is a figure of Beton, in 
plate armor, lying dead upon a pallet, his hands by his 
sile, and his head resting on a pillow. 

In the c!:urchyard are many ixteresting inscriptions, 
which would take ‘ta good hour by Shrewsbury clock” 
toexamine. Here, in a grassy inclosure at the top of the 
churchyard, lies the ‘*good duke” beside the grassy 
mound that covers one of his reeves, 

Among the quaint inscriptions the following are strik- 
ing: 

Of Stature Great, 

Of Mind most Just, 
Here lies Will Grumbold, 
In the Dust 
Who died 25 May, 1690. 


Hero 
lieth ye body of James Brousard, | *lso Barah, ye wife of James 
who departed this life April yo | Brousard, who departed this 
10th, 1762, aged 75 years. | life February ye 10th, 1765, 
aged 77 years, 
Full forty years as Gardener to ye D of Devonshire 
to propicate ye earth with plants it was his full desire, 
but then thy bones, alas, brave man, earth did no rest afourd, 
but now wee hope yo are at rest with Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 


Here lieth the body of Will.am Dunthin, who departed this life 
September 12, 1787, aged 2. years, 


“TI was like grass cut down in haste, for fear too long should 
grow; I hope made fit in heaven to sit, 80 why should I not go ?” 


Another, to one William Mather, 1818, says : 


“ Whon he that day with the Waggon went, 
He little thought his Glass was spent; 
gut had he kept his Plouvh in Hand, 
He might have longer tilled the Land.” 


There are some pleasant memories of Chatsworth, Here 
Thomas Hobbes, the philosopher, paseed a g¢reat portio” 
of his life; he died here, whilst residiug in the family of 





his pupil, the Earl of Devonshire. His daily mosle of life 
at Chatsworth 1s thus described in Docior Kenuett’s 
‘‘Memoirs of the Cavendish Family ”: ‘‘ His professed 
rule of health was to dedicate the morning to his exercise, 
and the afternoon to his studies, At his rising, therefore, 
he walked out and climbed any hill withia his reach ; or, 
if the weather was not dry, he fatigued himself within 
doors by some exercise or other, to be in a sweat. After 
this he took a comfortable breakfast ; and then went round 
the lodgings to wait upon the Earl, the Countess and the 
children, and any considerable strangers, paying some 
short addresses to all of them. He kept these rounds till 
about twelve o’clock, when he had a little dinner provided 
for him, which he ate always by himself, without cere- 
mony. Soon after dinner he retired to his study, and had 
his candle, with ten or twelve pipes of tobacco laid by 
him ; then, shutting his door, he fell to smoking, think- 
ing and writing for several hours.” 

Marshal Tallard, who was taken prisoner at Blenheim in 
1704, and remained several years in England, having been 
nobly entertained by the Duke of Devonshire at Chats- 
worth, on taking his leave, said: ‘*My Lord Duke, when 
I come hereafter to compute the time of my captivity in 
England, I shall leave out the days of my visit at Chats- 
worth,” 

I alluded in the opening of this article to the quaint 
little hostelry in the village of Edensor, which is close to 
the park gates, nestling beneath oaks that might have 
furnished ribs for the ships in which Drake and Frobisher 
sailed forth to sink, burn and destroy the Armada, Hither 
I returned aiter my day’s sightseeing, and, oh! those 
mutton chops and that post-prandial bottle of port! I 
would advise all tourists to put up here, for it is an excel- 
lent pivotal point. Cnatsworth is at hand. Haddon Hall 
is only some three miles away. Monsall Dule, Cressbrook 
Dale, Middleton Dale, and a host of other ‘‘dales” are 
all within easy distance, while Buxton, with its numerous 
attractions, and Dovedale, with iis idyllic beauties, are 
not outside fifteen miles. 

I bade Chatsworth adicu, feeling that I would scarcely 
like the responsibility of ownership, but also full of the 
delightful sensation of having spent a day which would 
form a very bright page in the somewhat prosy volume of 
my life. 


HASHEESH. 


HasHersnH, or East India hemp, is but little known in 
this country save as a nfedicine, when it is used under its 
scientific name of Cannabis Indica. Its color is olive- 
brown, with a peculiar aromatic smell. Its properties are 
similar to opium, although to most temperaments it leaves 
none of the debilitating after-effects of that drug. 

The natives of the East make great use of it as a stimu- 
lant. In India and through a great many portions of 
Asia hasheesh is consumed in immense proportions by 
people of all classes. Free from care or thought, these 
fiery sons of the South give themselves up to the enjoy- 
ment of their dream, forgetting everything save the plea- 
sure of the moment, 

All nations have their stimulants, China has its opium, 
Germany its heer, France its wine, America its tobacco, 
and Syria and India their hasheesh. The hasheesh deli- 
rium is generally accompanied by great action. A desire 
to leap about and sing is felt. This is followed by beauti- 
ful scenes of all descriptions, the nerves being a thousand 
times more susceptible under the inflnence of the drug 
than in their normal state, Tho relations of time and 
space are also very curious, A rod seems a league, and 
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minute an hour; a small room will resemble a large hall, 
and a common wall-paper will appear to be magnificent 
frescoings painted in the most gorgeous colors, 

The circumstances of my first being led to try the drug 
were these: I was spending a few days at Swampscott. 
One of the family was taken ill, and the physician being 
called, he prescribed the Cannabis Indica, I heard him 
give the name, and being much interested in the proper- 
ties of medicine, I looked out the word in a volume of the 
**Materia Medica,” which we happened to have in the 
louse, and found that it was a narcotic drug, its effects 
like those of opium, twenty grains being sufficient to pro- 
duce the hallucinations that generally follow when taken 
in sufficient quantities, 

I instantly made up my mind to try it, and taking about 
fifteen grains, as near as I could judge, from tie vial, I 
swallowed them, and awaited the effect. For two hours I 
felt nothing, but shortly after a strange thrill came over 
me. The room suddenly seemed to lengthen oat, the face 
of my counsin, who was sitting in the room with me, sud- 
denly assumed the ¢«xpression of a demon, I sprang to 
my feet and rushed medly out of the house and on to the 
lawn, which appeared to extend as far as my eye could 
reach, I imagined myself a general at the head of hia 
forces, and issued every imaginary command of my 
troops. Next I was gifted with the powers of Ariel, 
and leaving the earth, I flew with the speed of light- 
ning through boundless space. On every side I beheld 
the most magnificent scenery ; but looking down I dis- 
cerned a garden peopled with the most beautiful houris, 
I descended to it, and for hours rambled amidst its shady 
walks. I quenched my thirst at fountains flowing with 
wine instead of water. Slaves bathed my feet with per- 
fumed oils, Little Cupids brought offerings of fruit and 
flowers to me, I sank back, and saw vision upon vision 
float past me, most of them ethereal and grand in the 
extreme, but now and then varied by some ludicrous 
scenes, ; 

I awoke the next morning in bed, where I had been 
placed by one of my friends, resolved never to try hasheesh 
again, as I had made myself thoroughly ridiculous, 
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Tuomas De Wirr Tatmaas, the distinguished divine, 
was born in 1832, in Bound Brook, Somerset County, 
N. J. His father was a farmer of much vigor and consist- 
ency of character; his motlier, a woman of noted erergy, 
hopefulness and equanimity. Both parents were in 
marked respects characteristic, Prepared by the usual 
course of study for college, young Talmage chose for his 
alma mater the University of New York, through which he 
passed with marked credit, ranking high, especially as a 
belles- lettres scholur, Eutering upon the mivistry, he 
settled at Belleville, in New Jersey, where he laid the 
foundation, in an excellent practical ministerial work, for 
his future career of usefulness, From Belleville Mr, Tal- 
mage went to Syracuse N. Y., where he preached for three 
years t» cultivated and critical audiences, and achieved 
alditional celebrity for the eloquence and vigor of his 
discourses, Compelled by family considerations to leave 
Syracuse, the climate of which was a cause of ill-health, 
the next seven years of Mr. Talmage’s life were spent in 
Philadelphia. There he learned what he could best do. 
He had the courage of his consciousness, and he did it, 
Previously he might havo felt it incumbent on him to 
give to pulpit traditions the homage of compliance— 
though at Syracuse ‘the more excelleut way,” any man’s 





own way, so that he have the divining gift of genius and 
the nature a-tune to ail hign sympathies and purposes— 
had in glimpses come tv him. He realized that it was 
his duty and mission in the world to make i hear the 
Gospel. The Church was not to him in numbers a select 
few, in organization a monopoly. It was meant to be the 
conqueror and transformer of the world. For seven years 
he wrought with much success on this theory, all the time 
realizing that his plans could come to fullness only under 
conditions that enabled him to build from the bottom up 
an organization which could get nearer to the masses, and 
which would have no precedents to be afraid of as ghosts 
in its path. Hence he ceased from being the leading 
preacher in Philadelphia to become in Brooklyn a preacher 
with a world-wide fume. 

His work for twelve years there is known to all our 
readers, It began in a cramped brick rectangle, capable 
of holding 1,200, and he came to it on the ‘‘ call” of nine- 
teen. In less than two years that was exchanged for an 
iron structure, with raised seats, the interior curved likea 
horseshoe, the pulpit a platform bridging the ends. That 
held 3,000 persons, It lasted just long enough to revolu- 
tioniza church architecture in cities into harmony with 
common sense, Smaller duplicates of it started in every 
quarter—three in Brooklyn, two in New York, one in 
Montreal, one in Louisville, several in Chicago, two in 
San Francisco, like numbers abroad, Then it burnt up, 
that from its ashes the present stately and most sensible 
structure might rise. Gothic, of brick and stone, cathe- 
dral-like above, amphitheatre-like below, it holds 5,000 as 
easily as one person, and all can hear and see equally well. 
In a large sense the people built these edifices, 

It is sufficiently indicative to say in general of Dr. Tal- 
mage’s work in the Tabernacle, that his audiences are 
always as many as the place will hold; that seventy-eight 
papers in Christendom statedly publish his entire sermons 
and Friday night discourses, exclusive of the dailies of the 
United States ; that the papers girdle the globe, being 
published in London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Belfast, Toronto, Montreal, St. Johns, Sidney, Melbourre, 
San Francisco, Chicago, Boston, Raleigh, New York, and 
many others. To pulpit labors of this responsibility 
should be added considerable pastoral work, and con- 
stantly recurring lecturing and literary work, to fill out 
the public life of a very busy man. Recently he has added 
to his other responsibilities that of the editorship of 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, to which he will hence- 
forth give his best and constant efforts. 

Ho has spoken in nearly all the great halls of the United 
States to vast assemblages. In 1879 he crossed the Atlan- 
tic, and preached and lectured in all the cities and large 
towns of England, Scotland and Ireland.” He spoke 
ninety-six times in ninety-four days. Committees from 
many of the prominent cities met him at Queenstown on 
his arrival abroad, and he was received with great enthu- 
siasm everywhere. Somo of the audiences, on his appear- 
ance on the platform, would rise and stind cheering until 
it was necessary for the presiding officer to wave them into 
silence, The Earl of Kintore, the celebrated Scotch phi- 
lanthropist, presided at the meeting to receive Dr. Tal- 
mage in Exeter Hall, while the platform was occupied by 
some of the most distinguished men and women of 
England. At the close of many of his meetings in church 
and hall, he would be called to stand in a carriage or on a, 
chair and speak to the multitudes who could not gain ad. 
mission, Leaving one of the pulpits where he preached, 
he went tl:rouzh a back door so as to get to his carriage 
unobserved ; but no sooner did he step into the carriage, 
than the people gatherel around and thousands shook 
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hands, and as the driver attempted to start the people 
lifted the carriage by the wheels, and it was necessary for 
the police to clear the way. He was breakfasted, ban- 
queted and honored in all parts of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The railroad stations were thronged when it was 
known he was to pass through. 

The life and labors of a man so thoroughly equipped 
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for, and so fully equal to, all the duties and responsibili- 
ties of active work in the service of his Master and of hu- 
manity, have more than a local and temporary interest. 
They concern the world; and thousands who have never 
seen Dr. Talmage’s face in the flesh will thank us, we are 
sure, for presenting it, and also this very brief sketch of 
his life, in these columns, 
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THE 


MURDER IN THE RUE 


ST. DENIS. 


By ELLen W. PIERSON, 


Nive o'clock had just sounded from the bells of St. 
Eustache, All Paris uad tairly waked toa new day—that 
is to say, the people, those who had work, duties, respon- 
sibilities, There were some still asleep—the belle who 
had ouly thrown aside her satin and pearls at dawn—the 
jeunesse dorée who had danced all night at-the Jardin Ma- 
bille, with the laudable desire of looking into the habits 
of the lower classes. But the work-day world was quite 
awake, and eager an alert, 

The streets were still wet from last night’s rain, and a 
pale November sun was struggling throngh the clouds. 
The last stroke of the clock had sounded, when a man 
hurried in a somewhat agitated manner to the side-dvor of 
a house in the Rue Montmartre, 

Being admitted, he made his way up a narrow and ill- 
lighted stairway to a door of plain wood, garnished w th 
iron, aod a slide which drew back noiselessly as he touched 
the copper knob of the bell. 

A woman's face appeared, 

** What 1s it ?” 

** Monsieur Gabot—agent of the police.” 

** Nume aad occupation ?” 

‘No matter, he would not know. But Iam sent from 
the Rue de Jerusalem.” 

**Ob ! have the goodness to walk in.” 

The youog man entered a room that seemed a cabinet 
of work partly, and partly a dressing-roum, since at one 
side of it was hung tue costumes of ali clusses of society, 
from the silk-velvet cout, paruished with red rosettes—the 
fashiou of the past—to the plain black woolen ‘louse of a 
workman in the barriére to-day. Ona shelf near by lay 
wigs of every color, and beneath, shoes in all variety. In 
& corner was a collection of every style of cane. 

Preseatiy « duur opened noiselessly, aad a slender, pale 
young man eatered, 

He iovked like the neophyte of some theological school. 
He wore speciacies, His hair and mustache were blunde, 
and the eyes which appeared beneath the glusses were in- 
noc nt—rather vacant—in expression. 

The messeuger stared. 

‘*T wish to see Monsieur Gabot.” 

The blonds young man langhed merrily. 

** Whar, dou't you know me, Leronge? Then the dis- 
guiss is good. What's up ?” , 

‘*A tragedy in the Rue St. Denis. Come with me, and 
I will give you the facts of the case on tue way.” 

In a momeut the two were rolling along the streets as 
rapidly as possible, 

‘Oa tue third floor of No. 20 Rue St. Denis lived Mon- 
sieur and Madame Clement—monsieur a man of forty, 
very tresh and vigorous and young in appearance; his 
wife a beautiful young womaa of twenty, Yesterday 
Monsieur Clement went te the country on business, Tuis 
morning as the maid, who sleeps at her own home on ac- 
count of the illness of her motuer, returned, she fouad it 
impossible to muks anyone hear—knocking and calling 
were in vain. At last a locksmith was sent tor to open the 
door, and a terrible sight was disclosed. The poor young 


wife lay dead on-the floor, with her head almost in the 
fire. Her pretty blonde hair was, ind-ed, somewhat 
burned. The rooms have all been searched—everything 
of value taken.” 

** How was she killed ?” asked Gabot. 

“Strangled! The marks of a powerful hand are on her 
throat.” 





**Bat the people in the house, they mnat have heard 
some sounds—the concierge—ho must Lave sow Bue ULE 
enter.” 

‘‘No; curiously enough, no one seems to have heard a 
sound,” 

**Ah !” said Gabot in a prolonged and meditative style. 
Do not teil me any more. I must leave my mind free 
for the freshness of first impressions,” 

On reaching the house, abuut which a curions crowd 
had already gutherel, the two made their way to the 
apartment on the third floor, and eutered at once the scene 
of the tragedy. 

It was to all appearanos the living room of the couple, 
and was well furnished, eveu Juxuriously, for people of 
tuat class. There was a small round table covered with a 
white cloth drawn near the fire, and on it a pretty tea- 
service of Sévres, but only one cup and saucer bad been 
used. 

Tue body of the murdered woman had been left exactly 
in the position found, Rosine, the maid, stoo1 at one of 
the wiadows with her apron to her eyes. The justice of 
the peace, a gray-headed man, and his assistant bad just 
mude a tour of the rooms, with littie result) He bowed 
to Monsieur Gibot, 

** Allow me first to ask a few questions,” said the agent 
of the police, deferentially. 

The justice mide an assenting gesture, 

** We are all ut sea,” he suid, 

**You, ma’m’s-lle,” said Monsieur Gabot, bowing to 
Rosine, ‘‘ were the first comer at t e door this morning ?” 

**Yes, monsieur !” cried the young girl, ‘and when I] 
saw my good, kind mistress—oh, she was a real angel, 
gentlemen ‘gs 
* “Bat,” interrapted Monsieur Gabot, ‘did you notice 
nothing ? Wh re was your muster last night ?” 

** He was going somewhere—I do not know——’ 

** Did he leave before yon did ?” 

“No; 1 went earty—at half-past six. My mistress 
wonld have it so, although LI did not like to leave her alone. 
She had snoh a tender heart—and my mother——” 

** As you stood at the duor and knocked for almission, 
were there no fo»tprints? Last night was very maddy.” 

** Ah, yes,” answered the girl, in a startled way. ‘I1did 
notice the mark of a boot, because I had polished the 
floor yesterday—a large, muddy mark.” 

Tt cannot be distinguished now,” said Mr. Gubot, 
quietly. ‘*Yon have made an examination, Monsieur le 
Judge—have you any theory of the murder ?” 

“*Bexrcely, and yet u suspicion, perhaps, that will go for 
something when we are all in the dark. Ah, here is 
Madame Lemoine, from the floor below, Monsieur Gabot !” 

Madame Lemoine, a buxom woman of forty, her rosy 
cheeks pale, and her dark eyes betraying her horrorat tho 
tragedy which had tuk -n place uuder that peaceful roof, 
looked about in un excited way. 

‘‘Mon Dieu, gentlemen!” she cried. ‘Is it possible 
that one can be assassinatet in this way in our belle 
Paris? Never can I draw a serene breuth again, Oh, the 
poor angel |” 

‘Perhaps you can tell us something to the point,” in- 
terrupted Monsieur Gabot. ‘Did Madame Clement live 
bappily with her husband ?” 

“‘Oh, happy as the angels! They were like two chil- 
dren. 








Oh, what desolation for the poor man ! 
** You do not happen to know where he is ?” 
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“No. I did not even know he was going away or I 
would have come up to sit witn her ; but then, mon Dieu ! 
there might have been two corpses |” 

And the horror of this thought made the good woman’s 
cheeks grow more ashen. 

“Then you heard no sound ?” 

‘Yes, 1 did hear sometuing.” 

“ahi” 

All looked eagerly at her. 

**T heard—abonut ten, or it may be half-past. Let me 
seo; I had just given Adolphe a tisane—Adolphe is my 
youngest boy, and a true little pickle——” 

** Bat you heard—— ?” 

“A step.” 

‘* A step, soft, muffled ——” 

**No, @ heavy tramp.” 

‘That is not like an assassin.” 

** But let us qu. stion the concierge.” 

**T have qu stioned him already,’ said the justice, ‘‘ He 
states that at tea o’clock he opened the door for an old 
servant of Monsieur Clement's, called Robertin, who came 
here frequently. That he went up-stairs and remained 
about half an hour, when he saw hin go out of the door. 
After that the house was closed for the night,” 

‘*And no one could enter ?” 

“*No3; but one could go out.” 

** Ah !” exclaimed Monsieur Gabot, significantly, and he 
went forward to look at the corpse. 

The woman was, indeed, very pretty, and a certain style 
and coquetry in her dress showed that the poor thiu, .ad 
been conscious of it. Her huir, which hai fallen in disor- 
der daring the struggle for her life, was long and rippling, 
and glittered in the light like threads of gold. The eyes, 
spite of their terrified stare, were limpid, blue and child- 
like ; the throat, around which those cruel fingers had been 
pressed, was round and snowy ; the mouth, open new, 
with the tongue horribly protruding, had been fresh, rosy 
and sniling. That one could easily see, The hands were 
really aristocratic in their shape, and—ah ! when Monsieur 
Gubct had got as far as the hands he saw that one of them 
was closed on something. He disengaged it gently. 

‘‘Here, gentlemen, if I mistake not, is a clew to the 
assassin.” 

It was a bit of gray tweed, torn with a button from a 
coat. 

**This is very important,” said the justice, gravely. 

“Does the concierge remember the dress of this Rober- 
tin ?” asked Gabot. 

‘*We wiil have him up.” 

The man presently appeared with a most terrified face. 
He had an idea that he would be held in some way account- 
able for the tragedy. 

** Yes, this mun Robertin had a most villainous counten- 
ance,” he said, ‘‘At once, when I heard of the murder, I 
was certain about it. He wore a light overcoat, I noticed 
as he went oat. No, I did not notice it when he came in. 
Gray? Yes, a sort of gray.” 

‘** At what time did Monsieur Clement go away ?” 

“Ah! I did not notioe, I heard the door shut while I 
was at supper. Most likely then.” ; 

** Did Madame Clement have other visitors—young men 
—admirers, in short ?” 

“Never. A more prndent and devoted little wife never 
lived. She cared for no one else,” Madame Lemoine an- 
swered, ‘‘ She was coquette for him alone—her hus- 
band.” 

“‘Ah ! they had been married but a year,” said the con- 
cierge, as if this state of things was a strange infatuation 
from which she would have recovered in due time, 








‘*My mind is quite settled abont this Robertin,” said 
the justice, ‘Indeed, at the first suspicion I dispatched 
a man in search of him.” 

Gabot said nothing, but turned to look through the 
rooms, Everything had been upset, all bad been searched. 
The drawers of the bureaus were tuken ont aid overturned 
on the floor; a writing-des& burst open and its contents 
strewn about. The dresses from a wardrobe had teen 
thrown down in a heap—even the pillows and bedding 
appeared to have beea snatched from the bed with a curi- 
ous hand. 

“This could not have been for plunder,” said Gabot, 
pointiug to the bed. 

‘““Why not ? Many people secrete money between their 
mattresses,” said the justice, 

At this moment there was a knock at the door. Two 
men entered, bringing another. He was about fifty years 
of age, with gray hair, small, restless gray eyes, und tal- 
low-like complexion. 

‘Name and occupation ?” asked the justice of the 
peace, officially. 

‘*Robertin Perot,” answered the man, 
herb-doctor.” 

“* Did you cull here in the cipacity of a doctor last even- 
ing at ten ?” 

‘**Messieurs, I was an old acquaintance of Mousieur 
Clement. I called sometimes,” 

‘* How long have you known Monsieur Clement ?” 

‘* For ten years,” 

**Do you know where he now is ?” 

““No, Iwas surprised last night not to see him. 
made an appointment with me.” 

** You saw his wife ?” 

“Yes, Madame was kind enough to see me, and——” 

‘Well ?”— they were all looking sharply at the man’s 
face. 

‘*She gave me an old overcoat of her husband's, as it 
was raining. She said that he had left it for me.” 

** Ah—ah !” 

**T do not make much now with the herks, you see.” 

‘‘He is poor, evidently,” suid the justice of the pence, 
in a whisper to Gabot. ‘‘ He has come here evidently with 
no criminal intention. He has found the master gone. 
Possibly Madame Clement had rich jewelry on. The temp- 
tation offered, and he yielded. It is a clear case. He 
must be arrested for examination, nt least.” 

“Pardon, I donot find it clear,’ said Gabot. “ Robertin, 
your friend had been married before ?” 

The man started, His tallow-like complexion grew more 
p lid, 

** Yes,” he said—that was all, . 

**Tell us about it—tell us all you know.” 

Robertin hesitated. 

** Where did he live with his first wife, for instance ?” 

** At Malines, He married the daughter of an advocate 
there.” 

‘* Well, was she young, beautiful, rich? Tell us the 
particulars.” 

The justice moved uneasily, 

**To what end ?” he asked. 

“Tf you will permit me, I will show,’ 
Gabot. 

In fact, he had been talking a little to Rosine, and 
gained the information that Monsieur Clement bad been 
married before, 

“The first Madame Clement was neither young nor 
beantiful. She had a dowry of one hundred thousand 
francs.” 

** Of what did she die ?” 


“T am a sort of 


He 


, 


said Monsieur 
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‘*But, monsieur, I cannot recall—some slow disease, | little memorandum-book which he had picked up on his 


Consumption, it may be.” way through the roums, ‘***Mem.—Puid Robertin for 
“Did they live long together ?” services, one hundred francs,’ Here it is again—same 
“Two years, mousivur.” sum, same item. Why, it comes monthly.” 

** Did he inherit her money ?” The effect of these items on Robertin were unmistak- 


“Everything. Her trust and confidence was such” | able. He seewed trying to speak, and his lips moved. 
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THE SWAN AND THE LAMB.—see Pace 120, 


“Enough. Were you the doctor 2” Something rose in his throat and choked him. He wiped 
“J?” falvered the man, with a sort of convulsive twitch- | his face, and then manage 1 to articulate : 

ing of the face and a terrified look in his little ferret eyes. **Ob, I was an old friend.” 

“I ?—monsiear jests. I only doctor the poor—the very | ‘‘ But services ?” insisted Gabot. 

poor—who o»nnot nay for better things.” “ Well, herbs for a tisane now and then. What would 


**What does this mean, then ?” said Gabot, opening a ' you? Iam poor, and Monsieur Clement is generous.” 














) nai 


“‘This coat, for instance. Was it a good one ?” asked 


Gabot. 
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“Very good ; torn in one place, but not much worn.” 


‘**Yes ; on the breast.” 
**Good ; that will do,” 
The men led Robertin away without another word. 





INEVITABLE. 


To-pay I was so weary, and I lay, 
In that delicious state of semi-waking, 
When baby, sitting with his nurse at play, 
Cried loud for “Mamma!” all his toys for- 
saking. 


I was so weary, and I needed rest, 
And signed to nurse to bear him from the 
place, 
Then, sudden, arose and caught him to my breast, 
And kissed his rosebud mouth, his cheeks, his 
face. 


For, swift as lightning came the thought to me, 
With pulsing heart-throbs and a mist of tears 
Of days ineviiable that ure to be 
If my fair darling grows to manhood’s years! 


Days when he will not call for ‘‘ Mamma!” when 
The world, with many a pleasure and bright 
joy, 
Shall-tempt him forth into the haunts of men, 
And I shall lose the first place with my boy! 


When other homes and loves shall give delight, 
When younger smiles and voices will seem 
best. 
And so I held him to my heart, all bright, 
Forgetting every need of peace and rest, 


























‘** How cunning the old rat is!” said the justice, softly, 
to Gabot. 
“Torn, ‘you say—a piece out ¢ 


‘* He has missed the piece,” 


4 














“Tt is terrible to think of this tragedy, and Monsieur 
Clement entirely ignorant,” said the justice. 
dispatched messengers with his photograph to the various 


**T have 
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depots. We may ber of him throngh them. In the 
meautime, there 18 no more to do—the case lies in a nut- 
shell.” 

** You have sent for a physician to examine the body ?” 

“On, yes. I expect him every moment. Rosine and 
good Madame Lemoine will take charge, I will leave one 
of my men here, and that is all. You agree with me, 
Gabot ?” 

**You will be surprised to hear that I disagree,” an- 
swered Gubot. ‘1am surprised at myself.” 

** What do you think, then ?” 

He dr-w Monsieur Gabot apart. 

**T think that Monsieur Clement is the murderer.” 

“But, my good Gabot, you sre wild. A man so happy 
—so loving in his rlation to bis wife! What! Accuse 
such a man of go horrible a crime! And what motive 
could he have bad ?—that is the first thought. He did 
not wish to rob himself.” 

**No; I think this murder hos not been for plunder.” 

“Ah! what then’? Ma foi! the money is all gone—not 
a jewel left. It looks like plunder.” 

‘**Yes ; the murderer intended it should look that way.” | 

** Well, my learned friend, enlighten us,” said the jus- | 
tice, in a very skeptical tone. 

**Why, the murder has been committed to gain some 
paper which compromised the murierer. You see how | 
everything has been overturned. This was a search which 
took more time than the half-hour spent by the old | 
Robertin. This was done by a man who was not hurried, 
who felt secure, in f ct ; this, you will remember, is only 
my suspicion. I shall not make it public yet. The only | 
man who could feel secure from interruption was the 
master himself. It is my idea that the journey was a 
ruse; that he made the appointment with old Robertin 
with m lice sforethought.” 

**Ah! and the gray coat, with the piece torn out ?” 

‘That? He arranged that, also, with the unsuspecting | 
wife. What more natural than that he should say, ‘My 
love, thut poor devil of a Robertin is going to call to-night, | 
but I shall not be here. Give him that old gray tweed 
coat. It is tern, and I shall not wear it again.’” 

**And you think, atter murdering the woman, he placed | 
the bit of cloth in her bands, Ma foi! You make him 
out a cold-blooded villain.” 

**T believo it ; and yet yon will see I have little to build 
on. I have an instinct in these things, but I do not trust 
to it, only when it is snstained by facta. My task now is 
to fiud the facts to sustain it, First, I shall ask the con- 
cierge if tue door was not found unlocked this morning.” 

**Oh! he would certainly have mentioned it.” 

‘*No ; he would not, as it would implicate some one in 
the honse.” 

The concierge, on being questioned, admitted the fact. 

“It puzzled me, and I was about to confess it to mes- 








siours. I was certain I locked it atter old Robertin ; but 
still I feared 1 had been careless, I cannot swear that 1 
did it.” 


‘There is nothing more to be done tiil we find Mon- 
sieur Clement,” said Gabot; ‘‘he must come soon, or 
write.”’ 

Three days passed, and no news. The body of the mur- | 
derei woman was made ready for the burial, A watch | 
was set upon the house, and on this third day a gentleman 
alizhted from a e+b, looked carel-ssly up and down the | 
street, and then entered) He was tall, handsome, with | 
chestnut hair and reddish-brown eyes, with a glint of yel- 
low in them. 

** Mon Dieu! Monsieur Clement," cried the concierge— 


“ah, such a tragedy ! 





The next moment an officer touched his arm. 

**T have a question to ask,” he said. 

“A dozen, if you like,” said Monsieur Clement, with 
indifference—‘‘only I have been away three days, I 
should like——” 

“In good time,’’ answered Gabot. 
been ?” 

** At Villona. 
collect the rent.”’ 

** When did you set out for this place 

** Mon Dieu? What is it, then—what has happened ?" 

** Have the goodness to answer me first.” 

“When did I start? Let me see. This is Friday—then 
I started on Tuesday evening.” 

** At what hour ?” 

‘* At nine o'clock ; and now will you tell me what has 
happened ?” 

** On Tuesday night your wife was assassinated —strangled 


‘* Where have you 


I have 9 small property there. I go to 


9” 
‘ 


| by some wretch. She awaits her burial !” 


Monsieur Clement seemed terribly shaken. He stag- 


| gered and leanel back against the wall. 


**My God ! how brutally you break the news to me |” 
he said, in a choking voice, 

Monsieur Gabot regarded bim coldly. 

‘“*Itis terrible, and the second blow of the kind you have 
had to bear, only the first Madame Clement’s death was a 
natural one, I believe,” 


The man looked up quickly. It appeared odd that this 


| stranger—this agent of the poilee—should speak of his 


first wife. He considered it an impertinonce, and did not 
answer. 
**Is there any clew ?” he asked. 


‘* Well, a man named Robertin called that night—no 


| one else,” 


” 


** Robertin, ah ! 

** You know him ?” 

*“Y s, I know him.” 

‘*You were in the habit of employing him ?” 

““Employing him !—how shoulu 1¢%” excluimed Mon- 
sieur Clement, quickly. 

** Yet I saw various sums of money paid for services in 
your memorandum-book.” 

“My !” Monsieur Clement stopped in visible con- 
sternation. He had evidently not missed the book before, 
He rallied rapidly. ‘‘As you say, I psid him; he was a 
poor devil, and would have starved if I had not taken 
some of his herbs. My wife found some use for them."’ 

‘Do you mean that your first wife found some use for 
them ?” asked Gabot. 

‘*What the deuce do these questions mean ?” cried 
Monsienr Clement, in an irritated tone; ‘‘ perhaps you 
will now permit me to go up-stairs.” 

**Yes, but I must be permitted to follow you.” 

** Buh ! I shall not run away ; why should I ?” 

** Why, indeed ?” answered Gabot, with a shrug, as he 
walked up after Monsieur Clemeut. ‘Permit me to say, 
that if you are not prepared to account for every moment 
of Tuesday night, you are a prisoner.” 

They had reached the first landing, and the light fell 
full on Monsieur Clement’s face as the agent of police ut- 
tered these words, He saw it change, a slight twitching 
ubout the mouth, and a pallor flitted over it ; but no one 
can hear coolly the news that he is suspected of a great 
crime. 

The next moment Monsieur smiled sarcastically, 

“T have heard that justice has her eyes bandaged,” le 
said ; “but this is a farce, It is, then, thought possible 
that a man should kill his wife for the sake of plundering 
his own house,” 
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“Who bas spoken of plunder ?” said Monsieur Cabot, 
in a siguiticant voice, 

Mousieur Clement saw that he had made a fulse step. 

* Did you not say so? Well, it was a natural thought ; 
what other motivo ?” 

“I suspect auother,” answered Gabot, laconically. 
**May Lh ope monsieur is quite prepared to account for 
Tuesday night ?” 

**I went to Villana, as I said.” 

“And arrived when ?—starting at nine, you would reach 
there at ten precisely ; they will know at your hotel.” 

** Ah, I was, in tact, detained in Puris, and reached there 
at one.” 

“All right; then you have only to make known the 
busivess which detained you—the parties you met.” 

** But this is horrible!” cred \.:onsieur Clement, sud- 
denly ; ‘‘ask everywuere about here ?—I am known for 
an honoravle man, I was happy with my wife—my poor 
Bertha |!” 

And a look of anguish passed over iis countenance. He 
hesitated st his own door, Some very natural emotioa 
convulsed him. 

At this moment a gendarme appeared, leading a workman. 

‘He is a witness,” he suid, 

Gabot passed into a small ante-room, and took out a 
blank to fill up. 

The mun wiped his face nervously. 

** My uname is Jacques Lambert, sign-painter by occu- 
pation, I passed this house on Tuesday night, about 
twelve, I suw «1 map come out, I should know him 
again, for he stopped near a lamp-post, aud I saw his face. 
It was ghastiy pale. He was trying to light a cigar, and 
his hand shook like the palsy.” 

You would know him again ?” 

“Yes. I thought—‘ This gentleman is frightfully ill.’” 

‘Why have you not appeured before ?” P 

‘IT come from Fontainebleau, where my son is sick, I 
have just heard.” 

“Very well. Monsieur Clement, have the goodness to 
step in here. Anh, at what hour did you say you left the 
house on Tuesday night ?” 

‘* At nine o'clock.” "i 

‘Ah, pardon, monsieur!” exclaimed the newcomer. 
“Tt was twelve wheu I saw you go out. I am exact, for 
the bell of St. Eustiche had just sounded the hour.” 

“‘ Te diable! Whut do you know about it ?” cried Mon- 
sieur Ciement. 

**T was merely passing by ; but your face wasso pale 

“Go; you have i istaken your man,” 

“Impossible, You wore thea a brown overcoat and 
sealskin cap.” 

* Ah |” exclaimed Monsieur Gabot, 

Monsieur Clement had, in fact, worn both those articles 
when he eatered. He had now thrown them uside, 

‘* We can easily settle the question,” said Monsieur Cle- 
ment, in «an irritated tone. ‘* You said that old Robertin 
called, Exumine him. He will knowthat I was not here 
at ten.” 

**And how should he know ?” answered Gabot, coldly. 
‘He did not search the apartment.” : 

Monsieur Clement started angrily. 

‘*You are my enemy !” he cried, in the harshest tone, 

“I am the friend of justice,’’ said Gabot, in an unmoved 
Voice. 

Rosine appesred from an inner room and looked at the 
agent of police, 

He understood that she had some communication to 
make. He merely noticed the sign-painter’s residence, 
and dismissed him. 





Monsieur Clement turned and went iut» his private 
room, 

The coast was clear. Ros:ne had a look of eagerness in 
her fine black eyes. 

‘1 think, monsieur,” she said, in a low voice, ‘‘that I 
have found something.” 

“An” 

‘**I was charged, as you know, with disrobing my poor, 
sweet mistress—ah, how generous she was to me! I was 
examining the dress, which was of gray silk. She was 
tired of it, and had promised it to me, Pardon, mon- 
sieur, I merely beld it up in tront of me, whan I seemed 
to fecl sumething stiff in the breast. I examined, and 
voila /—between the lining and the outside was concealed 
ethis letter! Madame was a saint, to be sure; but it is 
certuin that this letter was precious, to be hidden in such 
a place |” 

Gabot felt a thrill as he took the letter in his hand. 
Was he about to open the door of the mystery with this 
paper key ?” 

He opened it and looked at the date. 

It was three years old, dated at Malines, He felt a 
qualm of disappointment. What an old letter—written so 
long ago! It could have no significance, Yet on the en- 
velope was the direction, ‘‘ Madame Clement.” 


‘* MapAME,” it began, “‘I ama stranger to you—I do not know 
who you are—although I have heard of a golden-haired divinity 
that my husband loves, You do not know of my existence, as I 
have been told he passes fora garcon at Paris. But this is cer- 
tain; that one day you will bo his wife, and | am preparing this 
epistie—this aecusation—for that time. I shall confide it to a 
frieud who is ignorant of its contents, but who swears to me that 
be will send it to its destination ono year after marriage. 

““When your eyes rest on this, you will have beun the wife of 
Jules Clement for ono year, I have been kind to give you ono 
year of happiness, I come now to strike a blow! I, Genevieve 
Clement, a dying woman, make here my last deposition. I swear 
to you that [ have been poisoned by the hand of my husband! 
You are innocent, but it has been for the sake of your beautiful 
eyes. I revenge myself thus. He shall not be loft in serene hap- 
piness—he, the wretch, the inhuman monster -who has made me 
suffer torment! Can you fancy the torture [ have folt, the spasms 
of pain, the convulsions of agony, the consuming fever, the raging 
thirst, the slow wasting, the terrible fancies, the wild visions of a 
tortured brain? He has looked on all this with an unmoved 
heart. He has seen me dying by inches—me, the woman he swora 
to love, to cherish! Ah! is it not infamous, unspeakable? Ho 
feels secure. 

‘He has found an old servant, Robertin, to bo his tool. Tho 
fellow knows something about herbs—mineral poisons aro more 
unsafe, Now, I confide this to you. He will be in your power. 
You aro warned, Can you trust a man who has murdered a wife 
as confiding as yourself -as loving, as true? Do not trust him; 
leave him alone to be haunted by the ghosts of the past. You can 
make good térms with him. I give you the power to move him to 
your will in this scrap of papor. GENEVIEYE CLEMENT.” 


Guabot looked up from reading the epistle to seo stand- 
ing before him Monsieur Clement. 

‘*T have here the clew to the murder,” said the agent of 
police, holding up the note. 

‘‘Ah!” faltered Monsieur Clement, and his dry lips 
could articulate no more. 

The two gendarmes cime up at a call, 

‘*That man is your prisoner,” said Gabot. 

‘*Allow me to make some change in my dress,” said 
Mensieur Clement. ‘‘ Remember, gentlemen, I have been 
away three days.” 

Monsieur Gabot stepped into the dressing-room and 
looked uround, There was no window, 

“Very well,” he suid, and he planted himself by the 
door, 

Monsieur Clement walked in with a firm step and closed 





the door. 
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The next moment a sharp report rang through the | can’t say I envy you a bit! Give me the fields, I say, 


house. 


where I can roam and play and be happy at my will. 


“‘Peste! I should have thought of that!" cried Gabot, | Fancy,” it continued —‘“ fancy being only a swan all one’s 


in great disgust. 

Too late now for any trial—too late! 
opened for himself the door of escape. He lay prone 
upon the floor. The pistol had falien from his hand, but 
he was safe—safe for ever trom any earthly trial for the 
murder in the Rue St. Denis. 


THE SWAN AND THE LAMB, 
A FaBLe. 

Oxe day, as a fine-looking swan was proudly sailing 
upon a mill-stream, it was accosted by a mischievous little 
lamb which had wandered down from the sheepfold to the 
edge of the water. 

“‘T often pity you,” said the lamb. 





| life !” 
The culprit had | 


The stately bird, though secretly annoyed at the insult, 
did not deign to notice it, aud merely inclined its head 
contemptuously and passed on ; so the lamb, seeing that 
its endeavors to iriitate the swan were of no avail, slaked 
its thirst with a draught from the stream and trotted 
away. 

Some days afterward the swan and four of its little 
cygnets were enjoying the cool shade afforded by the over- 
hanging branches of a friendly tree growing by the side of 
the stream, when the lamb again appeared. 

Impudent before, it was still more impndent now. 

** Well, I am sorry for you!” it exclaimed, in a tone of 


| ridicule; “‘you had my pity when I raw you the other 


| day by yourself; but,” looking significantly at the cyg- 


“Dreary, indeed, | nets, “‘ you do, indeed, need some sympathy now ; why, 


must your life be on this stream day afterday. No, I | what enjoyment can you find when worried by these all 


LISTENING, 





the day ? I wonder 
you consent to be 
troubled with such 
useless things!” 

The swan did not 
condescend to answer, 
though it was ex- 
tremely angry, and 
its dignity very much 
ruffled, for it was re- 
ally proud and jeal- 
ous of its little ones ; 
still it was determined, 
if it could help it, not 
to let the lamb see it 
was affected by it. 

Soon, however, the 
lamb’s behavior was 
so insolent that the 
swan could endure the 
annoying remarks no 
longer, and so, with 
its strong beak, it at- 
tempted to seize the 
little creature, to pun- 
ish it. But the lamb 
was too quick, and 
contrived to keep be- 
yond its reach ; and 
soon after, perceiving 
how angry it had 
caused the swan to 
become, quietly took 
its departure. 

But there came 2 
day when the lamb 
was very sorry that 
it had so ridiculed the 
swan, and when it had 
cause to regret the 
thoughtless words it 
had uttered. 

For within a short 
time a great flood 
came during the 
night, and the mill- 
stream overflowed s0 
much that the field 
in which the sheep 
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were was 80 deluged as to be almost hidden from view ; 
aud in the morning, amongst many others that had been 
overtaken in their sleep by the water and were now strug- 
gling for life, was the lamb. 

Useless, however, proved the lamb’s attempt to save 





FIG, 1. HEARING ORGAN OF LOBSTER, 
Head of Lobster. to show relations of Auditory Orvan and Nerve : at, An- 


tonules ; a2. Antenne; au, Auditory Organ ; a.n, Auditorv Nerve; g, 
rain, B. Basal Part of An'ennule ‘showing Position of Auditory Organ : 
a, External Aperture, c Auditory Sac in situ, cut open so as to siiow 
los tion of Auditory Hairs and Otoliths, 
a, External Aperture, 


p, Auditory Sac in situ, entire: 


itself ; and it soon perceived that it could live but a little 
while louger. 

Then it was that it discovered what a thoughtless and 
unwise little creature it had been, for, piteously casting its 
eyes around the sheet of water that covered the sheep-fold, 
what did it see but a short distance from it, gayly pad- 
dling up and down, but the swan and the four cyznets. 

“Ah, me!” said the poor little lamb, in despair, as at 
last it began to sink into the water, ‘‘ foolish, indeed, was 
I to ridicule the swan ; in truth, in such a plight as this, 
it were better to be even a cyguet than a lamb !” 





HEARING, 
By T. JEFFERY PARKER, B.Sc., A.L.S. 


In studying any branch of science, one of the most es- 
sential points, if we have no wish to be involved in hope- 
less confusion, is to define clearly every word used in a 
scientific or technical sense, and to take care that, once 
defined, the same word is never made to do duty for some 
meaning different to that which it was originally intended 
to cunvey. One has to be particularly careful in the case 
of words in ordinary use, for these are often used in a 
more or Jess slipshod fashion, and unless strictly looked 
after are likely toy prove very dangerous stumbling-blocks 
to the unsuspecting student, The present paper gives us 
at once & case in 
point. Asked what 
is the organ of 
hearing, one natur- 
ally replies, the ear: 
asked to define the 
ear, it is equally 
natural to point out 
that gristly and 
fleshy appendage at 
the side of the head, 
which a barbarian 
taste has decided 
shall be ent in the case of terriers for the sake of symme- 
try, pierced in that of human beings, for the insertion of 
some useful or ornamental article—snuft-box or earring. 
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FIG, 2.— DIAGRAM OF avDiTiry SAc 
OF LOBSTER. 


a, Shell of Antennule ; a’, Chitinous layer of 
Auditory Sac: b, Enidermis ; b/, Epithelial 
layer of Auditory Sac ; c, Mouth of Sac; d, 
Oto'iths; ¢, Auditory Hairs; f, Auditory 
Neive, 











But a moment's consideration will convince the most un- 
thinking that the ‘“‘ear” in this sense of the word is not 
the organ of hearing at all. For deaf people, or people 
renderad temporarily deaf by a plug of cotton, wool or 
the like, have the ‘‘ear” as perfectly developed as any 
one. People who have had their ears cut off, and animals 
devoid of that appendage, such as birds, reptiles and fishes, 
ure, a8 common observation teaches, quite capable of hear- 
ing and distinguisbing sounds, The sound of, for in- 
stance, a tuning-fork or a musical box can be made aud- 
ible to deaf people by placing the instrument against 
their teeth, and the same thing can be shown by stopping 
one’s ears tightly, and touching one end of a table or 
plank with the teeth, while another person gently scratches 
the other end of the piece of wood. 

What all these facts show is, that the organ of hearing 
is somethiog inside the head, and that the sound waves 
which give rise to an auditory impression may, as under 
ordinary circumstances, be transmitted through the tube 
which we see passing toward the interior of the head from 
the ‘‘ear,” or may, if this their normal channel is closed 
to them, be transmitted through the bones of the skull. 

We must distinguish, therefore, the external ear, or eax 





FIG, 3.— PORTION OF AUDITORY SAC OF LOBSTER, HIGHLY MAGNIFIED 
TO SHOW THE AUDITORY HAIRS, 


n, Branchlets of Auditory Nefve ; 0, Otoliths ; s, Seta, 


commonly so called, from the internal ear, or true organ 
of hearing. The former, although of great use, can be 
dispensed with ; the latter is absolutely essential for pur- 
poses of hearing. ' 

Let us now consider what are the essential conditions of 
our organ of hearing. What we call sound is due to vi- 
brations of the air communicated with a certain degree of 
rapidity by tue sonorous body; and that any sound 
should be audible to an animal, it is necessarily, firstly, 
that there should be some part of the animal body so del- 
icately poised, as it were, as to be set vibrating in unison 
with the sound; and secondly, that there should be, in 
connection with this same part of tho body, a nerve able 
to transmit the vibrations to the brain. It is instructive 
to compare the essentials of an organ of tonch with those 
of an organ of hearing. When any part of our body is 
tonched, an impression is made on the skin, and this im- 
pression is communicated by a nerve to the brain ; if the 
nerve is cut, that part of the body is quite without feel- 
ing. The skin, therefore, which is the great organ of 
touch, is liable to receive and transmit to the brain by its 
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nerves, coarse vibrations, produced by actual contact. If 
any part of the skin could be made so sensitive as to bs 
set vibrating by sound waves, it would become an organ of 
heariag, and its nerve would become an auditory nerve, 

The mternal ear of the higher avimal is a structure of 
such extreme complicution, thut the best way to get a cor- 
rect notion of Learing organs in general will be to consider 
the apparatus as it exists in the Jower animals, where its 
structure, and the principles upon which it works, are suf- 
ficiently simple to ba readily grasped. 

No better auimal can be selected to start with than the 
common lobster, as any ove sufficiently interested in the 
subject cuu readily make out the maia points of its hear- 
ing organ for himself, by sacrificing to scientific purposes 
a smull aud insignificant portion of a lobster sulad. 

Tne lobster has two pairs of feelers, one long—the an- 
tenn®, und one short, the antennules—projecting from 
the front of its heal. If one of the latter be removed by 
inserting the point of a pocket-knife between its near end 
and the socket in which it works, it will be found to con- 
sist of three strong, hard pieces, placed one above the 
otber, and movably jointed together. The last of these 
pieces, that furthest from the bead in the entire animal, 
has attached to it two jointed filaments ahout two inches 
long. These form the feeler proper, being organs of 
touch (and perhaps, a'so, of smell). The first joint of the 
feeler—tiiat nearest the head—is considerably larger than 
either of the others, and presents on one—the upper—sur- 
face, an oval space which is not bard and bony like the 
rest, but membraneons, or rather horny, being formed of a 
substance called chitm, the same substance as that which 
forms the soft interval between the hard joints on the 
under side of the lobster’s tail. 

At the further end of the same joint, and to the outer 
side of tis space, is a little tuft of hairs ; in the middle of 
this tuft is a small hols, into which a bristle, or even the 
head of a small pin, can easily be passed. 
whole lower :ide of the joint is ent away, and the soft 
stuff whic! fills it scraped ont, the bristle is seen to have 
passed into a little transnarent bag of chitin, about a 
quarter of nninch long. On the lower side of this auditory 
sac—that is, the side we are now supposd to be looking at, 
there is a curved line of slightly different appearance to 
the rest of the wall. Curefual dissection shows that the 
nerve passing from the brain to supply the feeler sends off 
a small branch to the curved lire; this branch is the audi- 
tory nerve (Fig. 1, a. n.). 

When the auditory sac is ent open it is found to be full 
of seawater, in which are a number of little sandy parti- 
cles, called ear-stones, or ofoliths. 

One more point about the structure of the organ. Un- 
derlying the whole hard shell of the lobster is a delicate 
red membrane, composed of minute protoplasmic bodies 
called cells, and answering to our own epidermis. A simi- 
lar membrane forms a sort of ont-r coat to the anditory 
sac, and is continnons nround the aperture of the sac with 


the membrane underlving the bard shell of the antennule, | 


just as the shell itself is continuous with the chitin of the 
BAC. 

To make out much more cf the structure of the lobster’s 
ear, it is necessary to have recourse to the microscope. If 
that portion of the wall of the sac containing the enrved 
line is cat ont cn1 examined under a comparatively low 
power, a row of bodies called suditory hairs, or sete, is 
seen to be attached all along the line, and to project into 
the cavity of the s1c among the ear-stones, Each of these 
set is a beantiful feathery structure, consisting of a stem 
with a ronndel base, which fits, ball-and-srcket fashion, 
into a depression in the wull vi the suc, and with a number 
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of minute filaments corresponding with the barbs of the 
feathers, given off on either side. The whole sets is not 
more than one-sixtieth of an inch in length, A specimen 
prepared with sufficient care suuows tuat to each sets | ro- 
ceeds a minute branchlet of the auditory nerve (Figs. 2, 3), 

So much for the structure of the apparatus ; now for the 
way it acts. Sound waves from any sonorous body in the 
lobster’s neighbo:heo | will strike against the buttom joint 
of the little feeler. Of these waves, those striking against 
the hard parts will havo little or no effuct unless the sound- 
ing body be iu actual contact, but those which strike the 
soft space already meationed will set it vibrating, and the 
vibration, transmitted to the auditory sac, will produce a 
corresponding movement in its contained fluid, The same 
effect will be produved, but in a more marked degree, by 
waves entering the small external aperture. The move- 
ment of the fluid will cause the sets to vibrate, and a ner- 
vous impulse will be transmitted along the auditory nerve, 
and so give rise in the brain to the sensation of hearing, 
The otoliths may assist in transmitting the vibration of the 
fluid to the hairs, or, as seems more likely, act asdampe s 

There is still something to be said about the anatomical 
relations of the sac, It communicates with the exterior 
by a small hole, so that its wall is directly continuous with 
the outer surface of the body, and the whole sac might 
not unreasonably, from examination of it in the adult 
animal, be looked upon asa portion of that outer surface 
tucked in. And that this is really the case, is found by 
examining lobsters of different ages, when it is seen that 
very young specimens have no auditory sac at all, and that 
when this organ does arise, it arises by the upper wall of 
the first joint of the antennule being pushed in, as it were, 
so as to form a shallow depression ; this depression deep- 
ening, forms at last a bag widely open to the outer air, 
and lastly, the bag itself growing faster than its mouth, 
the auditory sac of the adult is produced. 

So that the wall of the sac is just a bit of the ‘‘shell,” 
with its underlying epidermis, turned in; and the audi- 
tory hairs are nothing more than the hairs with which 


| many parts of the lobster’s body are covered—the tail, for 


instance, is fringed with them—specially modified for pur- 
poses of hearing, by acquiring great delicacy and by being 
very beautifully hinged. 

‘Lhera is no reason whatever why hairs on the free sur- 
face of the body should: not have the same accurate adjust- 
ment, and so serve for hearing ; and, indeed, it is thonght 
by some competent authorities that certain fringed hairs 
on the surface of the antennules and of the tail of the 
prawn, closely resembling the hairs of its auditory sac, 
really do serve the purpose of hearing. If this be true, 
the prawn has some auditory hairs which have been tucked 
into a sac and others which have not. Of course the 
former position must be the most suitable for the purpose, 
for in the first place, the delicate hairs are protected from 
injury, and in the second place, the sac itself probably 
acts as a resonator, and augments the force of the sound 
waves, 

How, then, do the otoliths come about, since there are no 
representatives of them in connection with the hairs on 
the free surface of the body ? I mentioned tliat these 
were sandy particles ; they are, in fact, just minute sand- 
grains, such as are found onthe sea-bottom where the 
lobster lives, and the question suggests itself, are they act- 
nally formed by the lobster, or are they taken in from the 
outside? If so, how ? 

This question was settled in a very ingenious way by 
Dr. Hensen. It is known that lobsters and their allies— 
prawns, crabs, etc. —shed their shells annually. and that 
witu the shell of the antennule the chitin of the auditory 
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’ sao is shed, too, and with it, of course, the otoliths, so that 
for a time after costing the sheil the animal has a soft ex- 
terior a sott auditory sac, and no otoliths, 

Heuser took some prawns which had just shed their 
shells, and put them in an aquarium, the bottom of which 
was covered, not with sind, but with somys winute, easily 
recogaizabie crystals, In this way he made sure that the 
animals were not supplied with sand. He examined them 
after a short time, and fonnd that they all had in the aud- 
itory sacs sume of the crystals, which now actel as oto- 
liths, They had taken them in by plunging their heads 
into the mass of crvstals, and moving about until some of 
the latter were forced in. 

Anoth:r form of auditory organ, at first sight quite dif- 
ferent to that of the lobster, is found in the commun little 
fresh-water bivalve called Cyclas, It 
this little ercature is watched during 
life it is seen to protrude from be- 
tween its valves a fleshy, tongue-like 
process, called its foot. If now a 
Cyclas is taken from the water, its 
valves removed, and its foot ¢xamined 
under the microscupe, there is seen in 
about its middle a little rounded 
cavity containing a small particle in 
constant vibration, The cavity is the 
auditory sac of the Cyclas ; and the vibrating particle is 
its otolith (Fig. 4). 

Careful examination shows that this sac consists of a 
delicate wall lin d with minute cylindrical cells, from each 
of which a number of delicate filaments, called cilia, pro- 
ject into the cavity of the sac. Thse filaments are in 
constant motion, waving to an'l fro like the similar bodies 
in a wheel-animalcule, and it is by the motion thus set up 
that the otolith is kept in a perpetual tremble in the fluid 
which fills the suc. 

Comparing the auditory sac of Cyclas with that of* the 
lobster, it is evident that the ciliat: d cclls lining the former 
answer exactly to the cells of the epidermis forming the 
outer layer of the latter, But in Cyclas there is no chitin- 
ous inner coat to the suc; there are cilia instead of auditory 
hairs, and the sac is completely closed instead of opening 
to the ext rior. 

The last-named circumstance seems to indicate a radical 
difference between the two orgaus, for it scascely seems 
likely, at first sight, that a closed sac embedded in 
the very substance of the foot can have any connection 
with the epidermis covering the foot. But there is every 
reason to believe that the sac in this case, also, arises as a 
pushing-in of the epidermis, a sort of tunnel being formed, 
the far end of which dilates into the sac, while the re- 
mainder of it disappears, all evidence of the original con- 
nection of th» audito y sac with the exterior being thus 
obliterated, Here again, therefore, the sensory surface is 
a specially modified portion of the general surface of the 
body. 

Another easily obtained anditory organ is that of any 
common bony fish—tie cod, for instance. Most people 
must have noticed a little white, flat stone with a crinkled 
edge, looking very like glazed porcelain, which occurs in 
the iaterior of a cod’s head, appareutly quite loose. This 
little stoue is the ear-stone, or otolith, of the fish (Fig. 6). 
To make out its real position and relations, a dissection, or 
series of dissections, is necessary, 

In the hinder part of the cod’s skull, on each side of the 
brain-case, is » large bony projeotion containing an irreen- 
lar cavity, in tree communication, in the dry skull, with 
the cavity in which the brain is lodged, This bonv mass 
is the auditory capsule, If, in a fresh head, the bone com- 
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posing it is broken away bit by bit, the cavity is found to 
contain, floating in a watery fluid called perilymph, tue 
fish’s auditory organ, or, as it is often called from its com- 
plexity, membraneous labyrinth (Fig. 5). 

This consists of a delicate membraneous sac, of ovoidal 
shape, called the vestibule, connected with which are three 
tubes bent into the form of a half-circle, and bence called 
semicircular canals, Of these, two have a vertical position — 
one at the front, the other at the hinder end of the vesti- 
bule; the third is horizontal, and attached to the outer 
wall of the sac. Tho two vertical canuls are joined with 
one another for a short distance, so that the two canals 
only have three openings between them into the vesti- 
bule: at tha end furthest from its fellow each canal is 
swollen out into a little bulb, the ampulla. The horizontal 
canal is quite independent of the other two ; like tuese, it 

as an ampulla place at its anterior end, 

The lirge otolith already mentioned lies within the ves- 
tibule, floating in the fluid (endolymph) with which that 
cavity is filled. Besides the large otolith there is another, 
of much smaller size, and therefore easily overlooked. 

A large nerve (the auditory nerve) proceeds from the 
brain of the fish into the auditory capsule, and there 
branches out, twigs from it passing to the vestibule and to 
the ampull of the canals, 

Microscopic examination shows that the membraneous 
labyrinth has a lining of cells, resembling in all essential 
respects those we have already found in the lobster and 
Cyclas. In the ampulla and certuin parts of the vestibule 
these cells give rise to long, stiff filaments, which project 
into the endolymph. The ends of the nerves split up 
into extremely fine branches, one of which, in all proba- 
bility, becomes directly connected with each of the cells 
(Fig. 7). 

Hearing tukes place in much the same way as in Cyclas : 
the sound-waves breaking against the fish’s head are 
transmitted through the substance of the latter to the 
The vibrations of the endolymph and of the 
otoliths affect the hair-like processes of the auditory 
cells; in these the vibrations are converted into a nervous 
impulse, which is conveyed along the auditory nerve to 
the brain, and there gives rise to the sensation of hearing. 

Like the simple auditory sac of the Cyclas, the fish’s 
complicated hearing-apparatus is just an in-turned bit of 
skin, The auditory organ makes its first appearance as a 
little pit on the surface of tha head ; the pit deepens into 
a canal, the outer part of which becomes obliterated, 
while the inner is convert d into the whole labyrith. In 
some fishes, such as the shark, dogfish, and skate (Fi . 8), 
th: outer portion of the canal never becomes obliterated, 
but remains throughout life as a fine tube, placing the 
cavity of the vestibule in communication, with the sur- 
rounding water. 

In the higher animals—in a sheep, a rabbit, a dog or a 
man—the auditory organ has esse tially the same structure 
as in the fish, in that it has a vestibule with three semicir- 
cular canals. But there is an important addition in the 
form of a long tube, blind at one end, and coiled up into a 
snail-shell-like figure of two and a half turns. This struc- 
ture is called from its form the membraneous cochlea. In 
all probability it has something to do with the apprecia- 
tion of musical tones, thoug! how it performs this function 
is by no means clear. Probably certain peculiar struc- 
tures, called ‘‘hair-cells”” and ‘rods of Corti,’’ huve some- 
thing to do with it (Fiz. 9). 

Both labyrinth and cochlea contain endolymph, and are 
contained in a cavity hollowed ont in the auditury capsule, 
the cavity being filled, as before, with perilymph. But in 
this cuse the cavity is no longer irregular, but of almost 
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exactly the same shape as the membraneous organ it pro- 
tects. Moreover, the bone immediately surrounding the 
cavity is of a particularly hard and ivory-like texture, 
while the next outer layer is full of cavities, and conse- 
quently compar- 
atively soft. So 
that the  sur- 
rounding soft 
bone can be cut 
away, leaving the 
hard bone imme- 
diately s..rround- 
ing the labyrinth, 
and this hard 
bone is then 
found to have 
quite the same 
shape as the 
membraneous or- 
gan. A ‘bony 
labyrinth” and 
‘*bony cochlea” 
are therefore often spoken of, in contradistinction to the 
membraneous parts of the same name, 





FIG. 5.— AUDITORY ORGAN OF COD. 
al—as, Ampulle; asc, Antenor Semicircular 
Canal; k.sc, Horizonial Semicireular Canal ; 
p.s.c, Posteior Semuircular Canal; 0, Oio- 


ith ; ol, Smaller Otolith ; v, Vestibule. 


In the case of the labyrinth proper—vestibule and | 
canals—the bony case fits pretty closely, and the peri- | 
lymph-containing cavity between the bony walls and the | 


membraneous structures is 
very small. But the bony 
cochlea is of considerably 
greater diameter than the 





FIG, 6.— OTOLITH OF COD. 


against the surrounding bone on one side, 80 that on the 
other side a considerable space is left. This space is not 
single, but is divided into two compartments, an upper 
and a lower, by a bony partition, which stretches inward 
from the wall of the osseous to 
that of the membraneous cochlea. 
This partition is, like the cochlea 
itself, spiral, and consequently the 
whole cochlea, if cut across, is seen 
to consist of three separate pas- 
sages running close alongside one 
another; a middle one, that of the 
membraneous cochlea, containing 
endolymph, an upper, called the 
containing peri- 
lymph; and a lower, the scala 
tympani, also containing peri- 
lymph. The two latter communi- 
cate with one anqthér at the apex 
of the spiral (Fig. 10). 

I have hitberto spoken of the 
cavity in the bony apparatus as if 
it were completely closed in by 
bone all round; but this is not 
strictly true. At two places the 
bony wall is deficient, two little 
holes being produced, which are 
covered over by very thin mem- 
branes. The larger of these is 
called, from its shape, the ‘oval 
window” (fenestra ovalis); the 
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structure it contains, and | 
the membraneous coclilea is, as it were, jammed close | 


FIG. 7.—AUDITORY HAIR 
OF FISH. 

a, al, Audtory Hairs 
Cotamnar Celis; 0b, 
Spindle -shaped Cells 
lying between the Co- 
lumaoar Cells, 


is 


smaller, the ‘‘round window” 
(fenestra rotunda ). 

The membranes which may be 
said to form the glazing of these 
windows separate the cavity of the 








| bony labyrinth 
from a lurge 
and compara- 
tively simple 
chamber, called 
the tympanum, 
or ear - drum, 
The bony wall 
containing the 
two windows 
forms the inner 
boundary of 
this drum- 
cavity; exter- 
nally it is pre- 
duced outward 
into a canal, 





F1G. 8.— AUDITORY ORGAN OF SKATE. 





the external au, Auditory Capsule; a.s.c, Anterior Semicircular 
auditory pas- Canal ; 4.8.c, Horizontal Semicircular Canal; p.s.c, 

° Posterior Semicirculir C nul; vb, Vestibule; a, 
sage, W hich Canal leading from te Vestibule toward Exterior; 


8, Bristie passe . through the small Aperture which 


opens o he 
ley n t leads from a to the Exterior ; vu, Auditory Nerve. 


| side of the 
head, and is surrounded by the external ear. It is this 
| canal which we see in our own “ear,” leading somewhere 
| into the interior of the head (Fig. 11). 

There is a second canal in connection with the tymps- 
num, culled the eustachian tube, It passes from the front 
part of the cavity, and passing forward and downward 
opens into thio 
mouth. So that if 
there were nothing 
else to be men- 
tioned in connec- 
tion with the tym- 
panum, there would 
be free communica- 
tion between the ear 
and the mouth, 

Bat, as a matter 
of fact, there is no 
such communica- 
tion. For, stretched 
across the inner end of the external auditory passage, 
just where it joins the drum-cavity, is a tough skin, tho 
drum-membrane, which completely separates the cavity 
of the external passage from that of the drum. 

Attached to the inner side of this membrane is a little 
| bone, the shape of which is seen in Fig. 12 to bear somo 
| sort of resemblance to a hammer. It is hence called tho 
hammer-bone (malleus); its ‘‘ handle” is, attached to tho 





FIG. 9.— DIAGRAM OF MEMBRANEOUS LABY- 
RINTH AND COCHLEA OF A MAMMAL. 
a.s.c, Anterior Semicircular Can»; h.s.c. Hori- 
zontal Semicircular Cinal; p.s.c, Posterior 
Semicircular Canal; r, Vestibule; c, Cochlea, 





FIG. 10.—COCHLEA, WITH PART OF ITS WALL REMOVED, 


drum-membrane, its ‘‘ slender process ” projects into a cleft 
in the bone forming the wall of the drum, and its head is 
articulated or jointed to a second small bone, called the 
‘“‘anvil” (incus), rather from the fact that the head of the 
hammer is applied to it than from any resemblance it 
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FIG. 11.— THE EXTERNAL EAR AND ITS INTERIOR PARTS. 


bears to an anvil, This anvil bone has, like the hammer, 
two projections or “‘ processes,” a long and a short ; to the 
long process is articulated a tiny grain of bone, called 
the “orbicular bone” (os orbiculare), and to this again is 
joined a bone which is very mghtly called the “stirrup” 
(stapes), since it has precisely the shape of that article, 
The foot-plate of the stirrup is firmly fixed to the mem- 
brane of the oval wiudow. 

Now, as to the uso of all this complicated apparatus, 
which in the higher animals is superadded to the essential 
organ of hearing. The sound-waves enter the exterpul 
auditory passage, some of them being reflected into it by 
the external ear, which acts as a natural ear-trumpet 
to catch the sonnd. Arrived at the hottom of the passage, 
the waves strike against the drum-membrane and set it 
vibrating ; its vibrations give a corresponding backward 
and forward movement to the melleus, and the motion is 
communicated through the incus to the stapes, which, 
being fixed to the membrane of the oval window, gives 





FI¢é. 12.— THE AUDITORY OSSICLES OF MAN. 


to the latter an in-and-out movement. This last move- 
ment, of eourse, affects the perilymph, and then every- 
thing takes place as in the codfish, 

The improvement in the mammal consists in the addi- 
tion of a special, delicately balanced apparatus to commu- 
nicate external vibrations to the perilymph. The round 
window serves for the vibrations of the perilymph to spend 
themselves against ; every time the oval window is thrust 
in, the perilymph, instead of undergoing compression, 
pushes out the membrane of the round window to a 
corresponding extent, and vice versd. 

The above account of the organ of hearing aims at 
giving the reader some notion of the manner in which, 
and of the apparatus by which, the function of hearing is 
performed. I have purposely not attempted to go into 












details of structure, or into the end- 
less modifications of the auditory 
organs in the various groups of ani- 
mals, but have judged it best to 
select a limited number of common 
and easily obtaineble animals, from 
the consideration of which the main 
types of auditory organs may be un- 
derstood, 

Avy one with the least skill in 
dissection can make out, at any 
rate, most of the points described 
for himself, and those who are un- 
able to do this can see preparatiuns of the larger struc- 
tures at any well-equipped anatomical museum. 


Ocean Tempreratures.—l. The waters of the North 
Pacific are, in general, colder than those of the North At- 
lantic. 2. The waters of tue South Pacific are warmer 
than those of the South Atlantic, to a depth of 1,300 
metres; beyond that they are colder. 3. The bottom 
temperatures are generally lower in the Pacific than in the 
Atlantic at an equal depth and in the same degree of lati- 
tude; but we do not find any part of the temperature in 
the former as low as thoso of the Antarctic part of the 
South Atlantic between 36° and 38° south latitude and 48° 
and 30° west longitude, where in seven places tempera- 
tures of — 0°°3 to —0°°6 were found. 4. In the western 
part of the Pucific, and in the neighborhood of the Indian 
Archipeligo, the temperature of the water reaches its min- 
imum at depths which vary from 550 to 2,750 metres, and 
remains the same from that depth downward. In all the 
Atlantic the temperature from 2,750 metres lowers slowly 
but regularly. 





FIG. 13.— THE NERVES OF THE HRAD, 
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THE EDITOR’S OPERA-GLASsS. 

As THIs magic lens is turned upon the field of American 
Ilistory ior the past year, it finds record of a long, un- 
precedentedly hot Summer, which was filled with a great 
culamity. It is too soon yet to place fitly the effect of this 
Sumwmer and its unique sufferings upon the future of the 
American people. Doubtless it will have its story to tell 
a hundred years hence. Out of that sorrow has grown 
already great blessings, thanks to the heroic character of 
Pre-ident Garfield, not the least of which bas been the 
correct spirit in which law and order have been observed, 
even to the patience with which the nation has borne the 
frivolous and indecent conduct of the assassin at his trial. 
Mr. and Mrs. Garfield gave us an exumple of the greatest 


value—she, no less than he, in her wonderful poise and | 


patient submission. The free gift of the people of the 
United States of 1 early $400,000 to Mrs. Garfield—a con- 
tribution started by Cyrus W. Field, Esq.—was only a 
proper tribute to a noble woman. 

Out of this calamity arose other blessines, one of 
which was the sensible, discreet and proper conduct of the 
Vice-Presideut, Arthur, now our President, who won the 
confidence of the nation. The great wheels of State re- 
volved withont friction or disorder, and the ship goes on 
safely over troubled seas. The assassin’s shot might, in 
other lands, have created anarchy, but no life has beea 
imperiled, no inheritance rendered insecure, here. The 
martyr dies, but his couutry lives, 

We are glad to chronicle the progress of art in every 
direction. Especially is the branch called decorative art, 
and art, as applied to household furnishing, each making 
rapid strides. It would be almost impossible now to buy 
an ugly paper, or to procure a tasteless carpet. As fora 





| 





chargé fresco, no artist conld be found to perpetrate snch | 


a monstrosity. In the studios, the portrait and landscape 
paiovers are doing good work, as are the yonng lady artists, 
who have proved that there is no sex in art—at least, no 
necessary feminine incapacity—to prevent their competing 
with men on their own field, 
American Art City, to be called Musopolis. One rich 
amateur has promised the necessary land, and another has 


| **Uncle Sam Ward.” 
There is even talk of agreat | 


undertaken to find the money for building purposes. Tne | 
idea has met with a favorable reception in Europe, | 
| cordiality ; bronght our national hospitality to a focus, 


Gounod has expressed his readiness to tuke up his resi- 
dence at Musopolis; Rubenstein is said to be thinking 


about it; Joachim will, it is hoped, pass there the two | 


months in which he is allowed to be absent from the 
Berlin High School of Music ; Sir Jules Benedict is much 
interested in it, and the Messrs. Steinway have offered in 
the mcst liberal way to lend pianos to the entire popnia- 
tion. Not music alone, but painting, as well as architec- 
ture, and all the decorative arts connected therewith, are 
to be represented at the new Pierian abode of Musopolis ; 
and the drama will not be forgotten, Whether this con- 
glomerate of poets, painters, musicians and philosophers 
like the group in the *‘ Vie de Bohime” of Henri Murger 
will be happy, remuins to be seen. Musopolis is a dream 
still. 

We wish that we conld speak more favoralily of the 
dramatic season in New York, But there has been abso- 
lutely no good play prodnced within the last year. Sense- 
less musical novelties rule the hour, and with the excep- 
tion of the ever-amusing ‘‘ Patience,” of Gilbert and Sul- 
\ivan, the fine cosmopolitan acting of Fredrick Haase, at 
the Germania, and the visit of Ernesto Rossi to these 
shores, we have no dramatic incidents worthy of record, 

Rossi, although not drawing crowds, received a welcome 
from the thoughtful and educated, Differing in his 





methods from Salvini whose vast popularity here has, 
peruaps, injured somewnat the snocess of his cumpatriot, 
Rossi has still given us a new Otheuo and a new Romeo, 
He is a man of tremendous force and of int liectual 
apprehension. Less hand-ome thau Salvini, he still makes 
up as a superb Romeo, and gives to that tlower of Southern 
passion, Shakespeare’s great love-tragedy, a new meaning 
and a new charm. 

Adelina Patti, the greatest singer in the world, has re- 
turned, after a loag absence, to her native laud, Betrayed 
by a mistaken management iuto an unfortunate first ap- 
pearance, Patti has wisely changed her tactics, and is now 
singing to admiring crowds, Her voice is in dazzling 
perfection ; at the very height of its c nsummate and sen- 
suous charm ; the greatest musical luxury in all the range 
of voices! It seems to combine the delicate purity and 
finish of Gerster, the clear and dramatic qual ty of Nilsson, 
and the extraordinary staying power of Jenny Lind. One 
feels that Adelina Patti could fill the dome of St. Peter's, 
There is no end to her power, and above all that delicious 
sweetness and most tonching, tender tone, which no one 
else in the memory of living men has approached, she has 
the added power of a mature womanhood in hr voice. 
Her neck and bust and arms are a little more full than of 
yore, but her fairy lke waist still holds its slenderness, 
She is avery pretty woman. Nicolini has been a good 
singer and is still a good urtist, but his voice is now worn 
and harsh. 

Dr. Damrosch, at the head of the Symphony Society, 
gave his fir-t crowded concert in early November, showing 
that the effect of his great musical enccess lust Spring has 
not been thrown away. These superb concerts have 
created a want, and have suppied one for the lovers of 
classical music. 

Blanche Roosevelt, our own beautiful prima donna, had 
a most fluttering welcome back from Europe at Chickering 
Hall. She sang the ‘‘ Jewel Song” from ‘* Faust” and the 
pretty ‘* Valley Lily,” composed for S:'epheu Mussett by 
Her voice hus increased in volume 
ste:dily, without lesing its sweetness and purity. 

But the great event of the year has been the celebration 
of the Yorktown avniversary—our feast of tab-rnacles, as 
it were—which has cemented the nution into closest union ; 
stimulated politicians of different “stripe” t> a friendly 


made us aware of our power as a nation; given us the 
pleasure of a visit from our French and German neigh- 
bors; and has moved the heart of the people to a great 
national Thanksgiving. England, our motner, hastbrough 
her Queen shown us such toucuing kindness in all our 
trials, that we are hers more than ever; and perhaps the 
most grace‘ul thing of all the great celebration was the 
orier of President Arthur, which commanded that the 
English flag be saluted. 

A great ball at the Metropolitan Casino, given to the 
Freveh and German guests, brought up that ever-vexed 
question of precedence, which never his been settled in 
America, The great need in our society is an anthor ta- 
tive book on etiqnette, and he who shull write such an one 
will be a public benefactor. 

American literature has lost its most populor and well- 
paid writer, Dr. Holland—a man who met the needs of the 
‘greatest number.” In prose he was not a ge: ius, He 
showed but a high order of commonpl:ce tulent. In 
poetry he had some glimpses of genius. As a man he was 
most excellent and amiable, with a shrewd eye to business, 
and with a genuinely good heart He was a perfect em- 
bodiment ot the Yankee characteristics —the Yaukee of 
the past, 
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The great literary success of the year has been ‘ The 
Portrait of a Lady,” by Henry James, Junior, the whole 
edition selling in one day. It is by far the best work he 
has yet done, and although the scene is laid abroad, it is 
thoroughly American in spirit. 

The ‘‘gsthetes” have given the poetical and dramatic 
nonsense of ** Patience” to the theatre; they are now to 
give a novel to literature. After that let us hope that 
they willsauccumb, and be heard of no more. Du Manrier’s 
gitte| brash has galvanized into life a very fugitive type 
of absurdity, and the world has been almost satisfied with 
the long hair of Postlethwaite and the sunflower gown 
of Mrs. Cimabue Brown. Luxury, in all its phases, is 
making rapid strides. The magnificent Vanderbilt pal- 
aces have risen like an exhalation. The whole Fifth 
Avenue teems with picture-galleries, with interiors which 
are pictures, with the gleanings of European travel and 
with the spoils of European art-collection. An unlucky 
fire, that of Morrell’s storage-house, burned up the most 
valuable part of the San Donato sale of last year, in Flor- 
ence, which had been brought hither by Mr. C. Vander- 
bilt, and has depleted the treusure-l.ouse of many families— 
a curious instince of the folly of the many in believing 
the house to be fireproof. But New York has still art- 
treasures of the rarest description. Our Metropolitan Ma- 
seum of Art presents now the most choice collections of 
glass, chins and engraved gems, beside its unrivaled Cy p- 
riote and Phouician antiquities. The Park is full of 
buildings to visit—with the Lenox Library, the Maseum 
of Natural History neur at hand, not to mention the Obel- 
isk, which warns us of our newness, and preaches repose, 

Indeed, a little judicious, graceful idleness, is the ouly 
quality we find to be wanting, as we sweep the vast Amer- 
ican horizon with our opera-glass, That 


* Calm languor, which, though to the eye 
Idiesse it scem, bath its morality,” 


is nowhere to be found. Poople do not even take time 
wherewith to enjoy themselves. 

They should remember that the word ‘‘indolence” 
means strictly ‘‘freedom from pain.” But the word has 
been wrested from its original and beautiful meaning. 
The virtnoas, however, are fatigued by their own excel- 
lences, sometimes, and should be reminded of it, If our 
Inxurious pleasure-seekers even would learn a little 
**idlesse,” it would be better, 


‘Thus from the source of tender indolence, 
With milky blood the heart is overflown, 
Is soothed and sweetened by the social sense, 
For interest, envy, pride, and strife are banished hence,” 


The Patriarchs and F. ©. D. C. Bulls at Delmonico’s have 
begun, and are as brilliant and as «xclusive as Almacks. 
A Ladies’ Subscription Ball was given on December 8th, 
at Delmonico’s— a very pretty and desirable innovation. 

It is delightful, ulso, to record the growth of athletic 
exercises—the ladies riding to hounds, the lawn tennis 
and archery meetings, by which our young American At- 
alantas threaten to rival their English sisterhood, : 

The City of New York was racked by a contest between 
f prominent citizen and the Reverend Dr. Dix, as to the 
right possessed by a clergyman to marry a young couple 
against the wishes of the bride’s father. Dr. Dix main- 
iained that as both parties were of age there could be no 
parental interference, Such, however, was the interest in- 
spired that crowds gathered at Trinity Chapel, expecting 
to see a ‘ forbidding of the banns.” The wedding, how- 
ever, passed off quietly, This is a test case, und a very 
important one, to every citizen of the United States, 





The foundations of the new Opera House were laid in 
the Summer, aud the building will be as superb in its 
way as the Grand Opera House in Paris, In the meane 
time, the Academy of Music has been crowded to hear a 
not very good troupe, but old operas, fairly given Ly old 
favorites. New Yurk being full to overflowing, and the 
gayety being late in beginviug, the opera has been ni, btly 
crowded by ladies in full dress, which tact alove hvs made 
the scene very gay and brilliant, and pluces New York on 
a level with foreign towns to the stranger. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 
Tae FrorrreoiNess oF P: ants.—The botanist Vay tells us that 
he counted 2,000 grains of maize on a single | lant of maize spinng 
from one seed, 4,00) seeds on one plant of sunflower. :zUCOcn a 
singly poppy plant, and 6,000 seeds on one plant of tubacco, 
Pliny tells that a Roman governor in Africa sent tothe I my eror 
Augustus a single piant of coru with 340 stems, beuting 340 ears— 
that is to say, at least 60,000 grains of corn hat teen produced 
from a single seed. In modern times 1278) grains have been 
Produced by a single grain of the famous oorn of Smyrua. In 
eight years as much corn mi-ht spring from ove seed ue would 
supply all mankind with bread for a year anda haf. 





THe Na/ure reports that a telegraphic experiment of a singular 
description was tried about the middle of ‘uvust at the Tro- 
eadero. It consix's merely of the reading of lirze silvered zine 
letters a square metre in size, fixed on a blackened beard, by re- 
fracting telessopes) This method has succeeded very well from 
the Trocadero to the Pantheon —a distances of three miles, The 
inventor, an officer in the French service, thinks he will succeed, 
under favorable circumstances, in reading messages at a distance 
of sixty miles. 

Wir any ink usually employed in writing, reduced from ten 
volumes to six, and to which four volumes of plycerine have after- 
ward been ad.Jjed, Professor Atifield has been nbie to obtain tran- 
scripts of manuscripts in an ordinary thin paper copying-book 
without the use of a press. When a sheet of paper is written over 
with this ink, it is placed under one of the sheets of the book, and 
then a piece of blotting-paper laid over the thin paper takes up, 
when pressed in the common way, any excess of ink which may 
come through 

Fuectricity is now employed in the rectification of inferior 
alcohol. The electricity generated by a Voltaic b:ttery and a 
dynamo-electric machine is passed through tha alcohol so as to 
disenga oe tho superfluous hydrogan. By this meuns beet-root 
uleohol, which is u —e very poor, can be made to yield eighty 
per cent. of spirits, equal to that obtained from the best mult, 


SELF-LUMINOUS photogranhs capable of shining in the dark 
can bo made, as Eder has shown, by laying a treusparent “ post- 
tive” upon a sheet of Balmain’s luminous paint, and then expos- 
ing the latter to sunlight. The photograph thus produced is a 
*‘ positive” also. It lasts, of course, only for a limited time, 
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A Granp “ £ranp,”— Glasses round, 


Men WHo Have SPRUNG FROM THE RaNKs.—Deserters, 


WHEN two gushing young women make a great dispiny of bid- 
ding each other good-by, it may be oalled “much adiea about 
nothing.” 

Love.— She: “ Why is love always represented as a child ?” 
He: “* Because it never reaches the age of experience.” She: 
«still, old men have been known——” He: “Yves; but they were 
in their second childhood.” 


Tue Barire's Drstrvctron.—Soene — Interior of railway-car 
riage. General conversation on Koman remains. Eyvg'ish Lady,to 
Svotch bailie in surner: “Are vou an antiquariin, Mr B?” The 
Bailie, briskly: ‘No, mem; I tak’ a haddock to my supyer every 
nicht.” 


A Western citizen, on being informed that fn his absence a 
panther bad attacked his wife, and that she nal beaten off and 
killed the animal, merely shrugged his shoulders and snid: “ Ff 
that panther had knowed her us weil as 1 do be’d never riled her 
up, you bet!” 

BABIES OF MAUMEE. 


Potatoes they grew small, 

And they ate them tops and all 
In Maumee; 

The babies kicked and squalled, 

And mother’s spanked them all 
In Manmee; 

Castoria’s cured them all, 

No babies now that bawl 
In Maumee, 
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